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“wv. osypecific vs. General Lumber Advertising. 


[By Thorpe Babcock, of Seattle, Wash., Secretary West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. ]* 


This subject on which I have been asked to prepare a paper 
for this meeting implies a debate on the question of lumber adver- 
tising with one side contending for species advertising and the 
other for general publicity to advance the interests of wood with- 
out reference to species. The word ‘‘versus’’ further implies a 
conflict between the two methods and hardly leaves room for the 
thought that there can be harmony in the two ideas. 

If I were willing to accept the subject in that light there would 
be one of three courses open for me in dealing with it. First, I 
could advocate only species advertising; second, I could favor and 
argue for only general publicity for wood as such; third, I could 
carry on a debate with myself, contending for each method, and 
finally arrive at no definite conclusion; or, in other words, ‘‘straddle 
the fenee,’’ as it were. 

But I choose to follow none of these three courses, and in order 

to justify any avoidance of the apparent lines of thought that 
such a subject should demand I want to say that I do not believe 
that there should be or is any such conflict in the two efforts as the 
subject so worded implies. To say that advertising of just wood 
could not be carried on jointly and in harmony with the advertis- 
ing of any species would be similar to saying that species adver- 
tising could not accompany any advertising of any particular com- 
pany engaged in the manufacture or sale of that species. It is 
manifestly unreasonable to hold that because the producers of 
Douglas fir are jointly promoting the use of that wood any indi- 
vidual who is engaged in its manufacture shall curtail the story 
that he is telling the retailer, through the medium of the trade 
journals, about his qualifications for promptly and satisfactorily 
filling orders for the kind of lumber which he is producing. In the 
same way, if the manufacturers of the country are by means of 
inited effort increasing the demand for, we will say, the wooden 
shingle there should be no hesitancy on the part of cedar, red- 
wood, eypress or white pine manufacturers of shingles in striving 
‘o guide this increased demand for shingles into the channels which 
will mean the use of their particular species. The same holds true 
‘1 all inereased uses for lumber. Let the wood best adapted to the 
ise get the business if it ean; and, furthermore, it should be the 
‘uty of all manufacturers of woods adapted to any use to see to 
| that a wood not well adapted to that particular use is not used, 
ind, again, woods not adapted to that use should not go after the 
business, as any use of any wood for which it is manifestly un- 
ited can only result in harm to the general cause of lumber in 
ie long run. 

This statement can not or should not be construed as derogatory 
‘0 lumber or any special kind of lumber. The wise lumbermen 
veither claim any one wood suitable for all purposes for which 
‘umber can be used nor do they claim lumber itself the best mate- 
‘ial for all forms of construction or otherwise where lumber might 
e used. 

In approaching this subject, therefore, I do not recognize a 
‘onfliet between general lumber advertising and the promotion of 
various species. Both efforts are a necessary part of what should 
de a studied and definite scheme adopted and carried out by the 
entire lumber industry of the country for the placing of lumber 
Where it belongs in the minds of the great consuming public and 


*Address delivered before the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation at San Francisco, Cal., May 13, 1915. 


in its proper place among the important and reasonably prosper- 
ous industries of this country. When I say that this plan should 
be adopted by the entire lumber industry I mean all that the words 
‘entire’? and ‘‘lumber’’ can mean. It is not alone the manufac- 
turer’s problem. It is the problem of every individual and group 
of individuals that derive their livelihood from the business of 
converting trees into things usable. It is true the burden of solv- 
ing this problem will fall more heavily on some than upon others, 
and this is as it should be in so far as this division of responsibility 
refers to classes or branches of the business and not to individuals. 
Those within any one branch should all do their share. Admittedly, 
this is an ideal and we all know there are those who never will join 
any common movement, but we must always work toward ideals 
in order that what we do accomplish may not be limited by our 
own standards. It is needless to mention here the usual recognized 
branches of the lumbering industry for the purpose of enumerating 
those who should put their shoulders to the wheel and help to 
revive a long suffering patient. If this man or that gets a frac- 
tional part of the dollar which the ultimate consumer pays for his 
lumber product then he is interested and he is responsible. 

How easy it is to theorize and say that this must be done and 
that ought to be accomplished! How easy to vilify and criticize! 
How simple it is to muck-rake—to tear down and destroy. How 
much more difficult it is to construct, to build up, actually to offer 
any efficient plan that will hold water and then to carry out that 
a, * * * 

Lumbermen of all classes, you must with more confidence, energy 
and money advertise your products by general, species and indi- 
vidual campaigns if you would save yourselves from destruction 
by the intangible forces that are combining to take from you your 
life blood, which is public favor influencing purchasing power. 

That is all; it is all there for one who will but analyze. It is 
addressed not to the manufacturer only; it admits past efforts, but 
says they have been out of proporton to the size of the industry. 
It does not restrict methods; it says ‘‘after all, what is the value 
of a tree if no one will buy its products?’’ and it tells you that the 
forces that are working against you are muscle or that which will 
do you bodily harm, but with it is the unseen influence of the 
printed word, the impression gained from the picture, the mental 
molding of the exhibit, all of which for convenience is called 
advertising. 

. But no man shall say unchallenged that the lumber industry 
has done nothing or is doing nothing along these lines to better 
its condition. Let us in restrospect view for a moment the last 
four or five years. We see an industry, tremendous in its scope, 
rich in investment, giving employment to thousands and thousands 
of men, reaching in its operations from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
in certain sections where nature planted the most trees the most 
potent factor in the business life—we see this great industry, like 
a boy stunned by a fall, slowly becoming conscious of the fact that 
something has happened out of the ordinary. In its great un- 
wieldy body with its arms and fingers reaching into the opposite 
corners of the country it feels a sensation as of being wounded— 
how, when and where is not at first apparent. Then one-finger, 
so to speak, begins to come to life and move itself about to see just 
how much it is hurt, and a message is sent over the nerve courses 
to the nerve center of the larger body to announce the character 
(Concluded on Page 48.) - 
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The Modern Design—Artistic — Dur- 
able—Sanitary. Particularly adapted for 
Hospitals, Hotels, Office Buildings and 
Apartments. 


Extensively used as Front Doors for 
Residences of the better class. 


Made to Stand Modern Day Usage 


A REENABSEA=> throughout—attractive enough to sell readily, and durable enough to wear faithfully. 
Our Flush Doors are built with Pine Cores solidly framed-up and glued,—then cross-banded before the face 
veneers are applied. All doors are carefully belt-sanded before they leave our factory. We make these doors 
veneered in all woods,—inlaid or plain slabs. Our specialties are Flush Doors veneered in unselected and 
selected Red Gum, unselected Bireh, Oak and White Ash. White Ash particularly, makes a beautiful 
and extremely effective door, finished natural and can be used with Yellow Pine Trim. 





Send your lists for figures to our nearest office and we will quote you promptly. 


No. 590 Type B. 


Hardwood Products Company _*ste.27ue~ 


Made the 


THE WORLD’S LEADING RED GUM DOOR SPECIALISTS. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: e « NEW YORK OFFICE: way offers the best flush door 
909 Peoples Gas Bldg., John W. Anderson, Mér. Neenah, Wisconsin 9047 Metropolitan Life Bldg., Octavius Leon, Mér. value on the market. 




















‘Finest Maple Flooring 





adds just that touch of exquisiteness 

, demanded by the fastidious. Criti- 

qusacture 114 Differen; y cal inspection of all lumber used 
whe 


A List of Bargains Wieg. in its manufacture insures 
Ve for Prompt Shipment: Qe 
48,000’ 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring. 


e . e 
60.000’ 13-16 x 2” Clear Maple Flooring. U { ali d B al 
12,000’ 13-16 x 2%” Clear Birdseye Maple Flooring. niiorm Vu an 1 V ue 
60,000’ 13-16 x2” Clear Qtd. White Oak Flooring. 
65.000’ 3-8 x 2” Clear Beech Flooring. 
ecctess: Soe eae 7 ee 
J "3-8=x ear aple ooring. to 
65,000’ 3-8 x 1%” Clear Qtd. White Oak Flooring. Dealers who handle “Finest” say 
95,000’ 3-8 x 2” Clear Qtd. White Oak Flooring. it sells itself. Write for prices. 
14,000" 3-8 x 14” Select Otd. White Oak Fig. 
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Lumbermen Awakening to Their Re- 
sponsibilities to Their Customers. 


Lately finer ethical distinctions are being drawn in 
the lumber trade. Perhaps this is partly because of 
lumhermen knowing more about their business and goods 


than they used to. Dry rot or other similar defect in 
bull ‘ng material used to be considered as one of the 
disjensations of Providence and neither the owner of a 
building nor the purveyor of thé material was consid- 
eres sny more to blame for its presence or its ravages 
thi ® would be for a stroke of lightning that should 
Wire's it. Even yet a few have the idea that if building 
material decays it is a good thing, for it means a repeat 
0! 

discussions in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as to 
decsy in’ structural timbers, means of prevention ete. 
show both a greater knowledge and that the new ethics 
of 'nsiness have gone far in the lumber trade. Now 
lumhermen are willing to admit that since dry rot and 
™ rots are not inherent in the nature of wood, but are 
the result of infeetion which could be and ought to be 
Stc) ped, it is up to them to stop it, provided the method 
0 ethods can be found and applied at a practicable 
co 
the lumberman’s own property is not immune 
ar the infection he spreads. Many lumbermen are 
- vering that the rots are affecting their own mill 


“tures, yard foundations, lumber sheds and lumber 
Pp s and that the loss to themselves in their own business 
* be measured; and now they are asking how they 
‘top being spreaders of infection and, incidentally, 
i they can avoid the infection of their own property. 
“1s a retail yard concern that confessed to damage 





by dry rot last year to its sheds, equipment and lumber 
of at least $1,500. It wants to know how it can prevent 
such loss and how it can avoid being a distributer of the 
disease. 

Acknowledgments of this kind have been made and 
questions of this kind asked from all over the country. 
Both finance and business ethics are involved in these 
questions and the answers to them. This subject on its 
practical side will have further discussion; but it is 
interesting to point out the awakening of a finer moral 
sense in the business community and how that awaken- 
ing is being accelerated by personal joss. 





The Real Remedy Lies in Expanding 
the Market. 


The president of a lumber association writes the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN urging its advocacy of meas- 
ures to enable lumbermen to secure governmental ¢o- 
operation and approval in efforts to regulate the pro- 
duction of lumber so as to make production fit the 
demand. Other association executives recently have 
made interesting and valuable studies of the relation 
between supply and demand and have demonstrated 
that the present lamentable state of the market is 


‘largely due to the fact that an oversupply exists and 


has existed for some time. From these statements has 
been drawn the conclusion that some sort of legal 
and proper regulation of production that would enable 
the manufacturer to put his product before the con- 
sumer only in such quantities as may be justified by 
the consumer’s requirements would be desirable not 
only from the viewpoint of the manufacturer himself 
but on the ground that the public welfare demands 
conservation of the country’s forest resources, whereas 
the present condition of ruinous competition spells 
inevitable waste of those resources. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of any person 
who has studied the condition of the lumber industry 
that there is real need for an emergency remedy at 
this time and, of course, the only emergency remedy 
available is curtailment, which can be undertaken 
only by individuals without collusion or codperation. 
That curtailment of production is merely an emer- 
gency remedy, however, is a fact that many lumber 
producers are overlooking. The real remedy for the 
present situation—and it should have been applied as 
a preventive before the situation developed rather than 
after the trouble became acute—is the kind of mer- 
chandising, sales promotion and market creating effort 
that other industries employ to extend the demand for 
their product and to keep the demand a step in ad- 
vance of the supply regardless of how large the supply 
may become. 

No American industry has grown to such proportions 
as greatly to tax the ingenuity of the country’s experts in 
sales promotion. The absurdly small volume of over- 
production of lumber should be disposed of in a few 
months’ time, whenever the industry is prepared to 
rest its case in expert hands. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
in convention at San Francisco last week heard some 
interesting and valuable discussion of the uses of 
advertising, and it is to be hoped that that discussion, 
published in this week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and given wide publicity elsewhere, will 
have a stimulating effect upon the lumbermen of the 
country, who by this time ought to be fairly appre- 
ciative of the fact that the industry is not in good 
health and consequently needs some sort of attention. 

This discussion at the San Francisco meeting was 
like much of the discussion that has gone before in 
that it was of the sort intended to prepare men’s 
minds for the shock involved in spending their money 
in advertising—a shock that seems to be felt more 
keenly by lumbermen than by some other classes of 
business men. The subject has again been well cov- 
ered, thoroughly discussed, and it now appears that 
the nucleus of an advertising and sales promotion 
fund of respectable proportions is assured. It should 


be remembered, however, that several thousand lum- 
bermen who ought to support the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in this work have not yet 
been heard from. These should not be allowed to 
escape doing their share. 
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Edison Plant Is Partly Reconstructed 
of Wood. 


The discussion of the now famous fire in the Edison 
factories last December has developed a number of 
curious angles. It has been employed by concrete manu- 
facturers as an argument for concrete and by the brick 
magnates as an argument against concrete and for brick. 
To a certain extent it has been used by both for an at- 
tack upon wood construction because of the fact that 
the fire originated in a frame structure. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Edison himself has now supplied a most 
complete answer to that particular allegation in an inter- 
view that appears upon the first reading matter page of 
the May issue of Factory, where he says: 

Aside from using metal sash and wire glass in our repaired 
buildings to prevent the spread of fire, the greatest general 
change will be to separate combustible from non-combustible 
products and materials going through the factory and to 
handle only non-combustible materials in non-combustible 
buildings. The combustible materials will as far as possible 
be handled and stored in wooden buildings sheathed with 
iron. We will put materials and processes, which in spite 
of every precaution might burn, in relatively cheap structures. 
Since our big fire we have had a small blaze in one of the 
metal sheathed buildings and the structure held the fire back 


just as a tin-clad wooden fire-door does. All our wooden 
tote-boxes will be made fireproof by the same method. There 
will always be the chance of fire in any building. By sepa- 


rating the work and grouping the buildings I expect to reduce 
to lowest terms the chance of a destructive fire. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters and the 
National Fire Protection Association have issued a very 
complete and exhaustive report of an investigation of the 
Edison fire. It will be of much interest to see what these 
eminent self-constituted authorities will have to say re- 
garding this latest decision of the wizard of West 
Orange. Thomas A. Edison’s genius has been 99 percent 
composed of a combination of native gumption with a 
capacity for grinding research, with but slight traces of 
other ingredients. His reconstruction of his factory will 
undoubtedly appeal to the common sense of the unpreju- 
diced public, but it is a very severe blow to those theories 
of fire prevention that have been most vociferously sup- 
ported in the past. Most building codes classify iron- 
sheathed wooden buildings in the frame class and prohibit 
them. Mr. Edison’s principle, applied to residences, 
would appear to indicate that people living in large apart- 
ment houses of brick and stone, whose contents are of 
course distinctly and unavoidably combustible, would 
improve their fire hazard by moving into detached frame 
dwellings, thus separating the risk and limiting the ex- 
tent of possible damage from any individual fire. 

This edition of Factory also has an illustration of the 
first building put up in accordance with the lessons that 
Mr. Edison himself has learned from his fire, which is 
reproduced with its permission on page 25. It is a frame 
building, metal-clad. 





Processes of Waste Utilization Are 
Increasing. 


A writer on lumber waste and its use suggests as one of 
the most practicable means of utilization the manufac- 
ture of box boards, where the species of timber is of 
the box wood sorts, from the trimmings and edgings of 
the sawmill, culls from the planing mill, odds and ends 
that accumulate about the plant and yard, and slabs. 
The opinion of the writer is that this method of utiliza- 
tion is not very well known. 

As a matter of fact, perhaps no plan of waste utiliza- 
tion has been more carefully studied or more fully exper- 
imented with than this. Multitudes of mills all over 
the country, cutting the soft woods or any of the hard- 
woods such as basswood, cottonwood, poplar, soft maple 
and soft elm, have slab resaws to cut the slabs into box 
stuff, and many are cutting box boards out of miscuts, 
short lengths and trimmings too long to be thrown away 
and too short to go as lumber. The machinery to do this 
work and methods of doing it have for many years been 
discussed in the trade journals and the machinery has 
been advertised by many concerns. But the lumber in- 
dustry has gone further; it has endeavored to utilize 
short trimmings and the wider edgings, and any of the 
refuse from the mill operation that might be turned into 
box material. 

But as far as the general industry is concerned the 
results of this more elaborate utilization have been nega- 
tive. That is to say, some plants have been sufficiently 
successful to encourage them to continue, others have 
tried it and given it up in disgust. The great obstacle in 
the way to success in anything but the box boards from 
the slabs proposition is the expense of handling the small 
refuse. Elaborate systems have been devised for lessen- 
ing the cost, sometimes moderately profitable but ordi- 
narily not sufficiently successful to encourage the use of 
them. The fact seems to be that, given unusual man- 
agerial ability and unusual persistence, a sawmill plant 
can make box shooks out of refuse with enough profit to 
encourage the owner who is content with small additions 
to his net income. Yet processes are improving and the 
standard of management and the interest in the saving 


of waste is increasing so that more and more material 
is being pulled out of the refuse conveyor to go eventually 
into boxes. 

It is a good deal the same way as with the chemical 
utilization of waste, whether in the reproduction of pulp 
or of chemical products proper. Some people can do 
these things successfully, while others can not; but the 
number of those who can is increasing, and one of the 
services performed by the Forest Service is in the sug- 
gestion of new outlets for waste and new methods for 
utilizing it and the encouragement of the progressive or 
adventurous to test them out in practice. 

We have been hearing lately about a Wood Waste 
Exchange, conducted by the Forest Service, by which the 
waste of one plant may become the raw material of an- 
other. So far many interesting things have been discov- 
ered, and some useful things accomplished. Progress 
is being made, though slowly. Out of all this discussion, 
investigation and experiment will come constantly grow- 
ing benefits to the industry, and to the country in a bet- 
ter utilization of its timber- resources. 





Joint Rail and Lake Line 
Is Forbidden. : 


The order of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the Eastern Trunk lines instructing them to dispose of 
their lake steamship lines by December 1, 1915, is of in- 
terest to lumbermen of the North, but not to any great 
extent from a practical standpoint. 

Lumber carriers are a distinct class of craft. They 
carry return cargoes of coal or steel rails or some other 
bulk commodity, but they do not enter into the package 
freight business which is the specialty of regular liners 
such as are affected by the commission’s order. Neither 
are they like the liners in regard to wharfage. They ply 
chiefly between mill docks and lumber yard docks and so 
are almost wholly independent of those influences that 
have tended to drive privately owned package boats from 
the Great Lakes. 

This order of the commission is the outgrowth of 
amendments in the Interstate Commerce Act made in the 
Panama bill. As a sort of corollary to the section which 
forbade the use of the canal by vessels owned or con- 
trolled by railroad lines, Congress went entirely outside 
of the Panama question to insist that just as two com- 
peting railroads must not be under the same ownership or 
control, so a railroad line and a steamer line with com- 
petitive routes must not be jointly controlled. The com- 
mission, however, was given authority to set aside this 
requirement in cases where the interests of the public 
would be best served by continuing present arrangements, 
but it decided that in the case of the lake lines owned 
by railroads, where their termini are the same or com- 
petitive, it was for the interest of the public to separate 
them. 

Objection has been made that combined lake and rail 
rates and service will be abandoned under this new rule; 
but this does not follow, for the commission also has 
authority to establish through rates by water and rail and 
to compel connection between wharves and railroads. And 
therefore, while there will undoubtedly be an incon- 
venience to shippers for some time, independent lines 
will spring up which under the authority of the commis- 
sion will gradually pick up the business the railroads are 
ordered to relinquish. 

That Panama bill was a very broad and inclusive affair. 
It modified the maritime law and railroad law as well as 
settled the status of the canal and its government. Many 
of the provisions that it includes had no relation what- 
ever to the canal; but the problems arising from that new 
waterway suggested reforms, of which some were needed, 
and opportunity was taken for their enactment, 
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Re-election of an Executive a Com- 
pliment and an Advantage. 


The election for a third term of R. H. Downman, of 
New Orleans, La., as president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is both a recognition of effi- 
cient service and a tribute to a vigorous personality— 
the sort of tribute that does not often come to one 
in any line of endeavor. The lumber trade is to be con- 
gratulated on having at the head of its leading associa- 
tion a man of Mr. Downman’s ability and keen perception 
and is fortunate in securing his consent to carry for 
another year the arduous burdens connected with this 
position. Mr. Downman is keenly interested in the de- 
velopment of the trade extension department of the Na- 
tional association and of the Inter-insurance Exchange, 
both of which have been inaugurated during his tenure 
of office and largely as a result of his individual effort. 
Both of these new departments of the association are 
fraught with great possibilities for the good of the en- 
tire lumber trade and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sin- 
cerely trusts that in his effort to establish these depart- 
ments on a permanently successful footing and carry 
forward the association work generally Mr. Downman, 
with other officers of the association, will receive the 
united, whole hearted support of the lumber manufac- 
turers of the entire country. 


in 


._The Vision of a Home Means C ‘ten 


a Practical Possibility. 


Under the title ‘‘The Vision of a Home’’ W } Ley. 
ington Comfort writes so interestingly of his ex rience 
in the building of a house in a recent issue { The 
Craftsman that the temptation is strong to rep int the 
entire article instead of merely fragments. =e had 
been attracted by an old brickyard and its svrround- 
ings upon the shore of Lake Erie ‘‘with a mot com. 
fortable little town lying against the rear horizo:’’; 

Three or four times the owner came to see me. 


We had 
rejoiced in a little rented cottage somewhat farther down the 


shore, rejoiced in owning nothing, yet having th» whole, 
* * * Thoreau in his daily westward migration< studied 
it all with the same critical delight, and found lis abode 


where others did not care to follow. But we look twice at 
the spot whereon we choose to build our house, nd the 
second look is not so free and innocent. * * * Yetg 
man may build his house. Thoreau had no little brood 
coming up, and I doubted many times, even in moments of 
austere admiration, if he wouldn’t have lived longer had 
there been a woman about to nourish him. She would have 
insisted upon a better roof, at least. * * * TI told the 
neighbor-man I would buy the brick yard if he didn’t stop 
pestering me about it. He smiled and came once too often, 


The writer goes on to tell in detail his experience in 
jettying the lake front to prevent it from washing his 
newly purchased property away and in the building 
of a stone studio and stable: 


Now with the tilling and the planting, the stone study and 
stable, the installation of water and trees, and payments on 
the land, I concluded that I might begin on that winter and 
summer dream of a house—in about nineteen hundred and 
twenty-three. * * * But I had been seeing it too clearly, 
So clear a thought literally draws the particles of matter 
together. <A stranger happened along and said: 

“When I get tired and discouraged again I’m coming out 
here and take another look at your little stone study.” 

I asked him in. He was eager to know who designed the 
shop. I told him that the different city attics I had worked 
in were responsible. He found this interesting. Finally I 
told him about the dream that I hoped some time to come 
true out yonder among the young elms—the old father fire- 
place and all its young relations, the brick paved porches, the 
bedrooms strung on a balcony under a roof of glass, the 
brick-paved patio below and the fountain of stonework in 
the center. * * * As he was a very good listener I 
took another breath and finished the picture—to the sleeping 
porch that would overhang the bluff, the casement windows, 
and the red tiles that would dip down over the stonework, 
even to the bins for potatoes and apples in the basement. 

“That's very good,” he said. ‘I’m an architect of Chicago. 
I believe I can draw it up for you.” 

When a thing happens like that I invariably draw the 
suspicion that it was intended to be so. * * Anyway, 
I had to have plans. * * * When they came from 
Chicago I shoved the date of building ahead to nineteen 
hundred and thirty, and turned with a sigh to the typewriter. 
Several days afterward there was a tap at the study door in 
the drowsiest part of the afternoon. A contractor and his 
friend, the lumberman, were interested to know if I con- 
templated building. Very positively I said not—so positively 
that the subject was changed. The next day I met the 
contractor, who said he was sorry to hear of my decision, 
since the lumberman had come with the idea of financing the 
stone house, but was a bit delicate about it, the way I spoke. 

This was information of the most obtruding sort. * * * 
One of my most trusted friends once said to me, looking up 
from a work bench in his own cellar: 

“When I started to build I went in debt just as far as they 
would let me.” 

He had one of the prettiest places I ever saw—of a poor 
man’s kind—and spent all the best hours of his life making 
it lovelier. 

“And it’s all paid for?’ I asked. 

He smiled. ‘‘No—not by a good deal less than half.” 

“But suppose something would happen that you couldn't 
finish paying for it?’ : 

“Well, then I’ve had a mighty good time doing it for the 
other fellow.” 

That was not to be forgotten. : 

So I went down to the shore with the lumberman, and 
we sat on the sand under a pine tree. * * * On the way 
home I arranged for excavation and the foundation masonry. 
* * * Y’m not going to tell you how to build a house, 
because I don’t know. I doubt if ever a house was built 
with a finer sense of detachment on the part of the nominal 
owner. * * * It is there. I sat with my back to it. 
When they consulted me I referred to the dream which the 
architect had pinned to matter in the form of many blue 
prints. . 

It is there, shortly to be entered. The family regards it 
as the future home. One by one the different sets of work- 
men have come and gone, but I am in a daze. The lumber- 
man outlined a plan by which the years would automatically 
restore me to my own, but I have not been able to see clearly 
how these things are done. I did not look for the bit of 
lake shore bluff; I did not look for the architect nor for the 
money—and yet the stones are there. 

The old Spanish house in Luzon is quite as real to me. It 
was in that shadowy interior that I first saw the tropical 
heart of a human habitation. But there was no wired glass; 
its roof was the sky. * * * I remember the stars, the 
palms and the running water. A woman stood there by the 
fountain one night—mantilla, dark eyes and falling water. 
It was there in the palm foliage that I plighted my troth to 
the patio. * * * It is here—sunken area, paved with 
ruddy brick, the gurgle of water among the stones! (Of one 
fact, Iam sure: If the lumberman doesn’t move in, we will. 

The reference to Luzon in the last paragraph is not 
clear until the reader is informed that the writer had 
an old Spanish house in mind in his dream of the new 
abode. 

This clever little sketch is a most pungent reminder 
of the fact that there are many people who have dreams 
of new homes in the back of their heads but who do 
not realize the practical possibilities of making these 
dreams come true, utilizing the credit resources «f the 
modern building and loan association or some similar 
device. There is a large opportunity for the seller ot 
lumber to deal with these dreamers and not merely with 
the man who himself has taken the initiative in the ful- 
fillment of his own hopes and visions. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


REWRITING OF CORRESPONDENCE LOST 
ON ‘‘LUSITANIA.”’ 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
» the fact that in the unfortunate sinking of R. M. 8. 


ASKS 


ihe 
Po the American mail it was carrying has gone to the 
pottom of the ocean with it, we would request you to be good 
enough to insert this Jetter in your next issue so that we 
may ask our many correspondents in your country to be good 
enough to send us duplicates of any mail they may have ad- 
dressed to us between the dates of April 22 and May 1 (both 


dates inclusive), as the last letters we received from your 
side were dated April 21 from friends in the middle West and 
April 25 from our senior, Mr. G. Y. Tickle, who is at present in 
your country, writing us from the eastern seaboard, as by this 
method they will help in minimizing as far as possible any 
inconvenience through this loss of mail. 

For the convenience of many American friends whom we 
cannot approach personally we would say our senior may be 
addressed *‘Postoffice Box 795, Plainfield, N. J.,” as all letters 
so addressed will be forwarded to him to the various points 
of his travels TICKLE, BELL & Co. ; 

Pp. S.: Since writing the above last night, we this morning 
understand there has been a heavy loss of life, and although 
{ull lists are not yet forthcoming we understand it is an 
almost certain fact that a heavy percentage of the death roll 
is of your countrymen, we would therefore tender to our 
American cousins our very deep sympathy, particularly owing 
to the fact that this disaster has been created by circumstances 
of war in which they were not participants. 





AN ILLUSTRATED EXPLANATION THAT DOES 
NOT EXPLAIN. 
Your letter of May 1 in answer to mine of April 19, wherein 
I criticised an article of previous date in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, has been duly received. 
You state that I am hardly in a position to support my 
statement that the error made justified me in saying that 


you were unfair and unscientific in the handling of ‘the ques- 
tion of the uses of wood. 
Furthermore, you ask if I have any criticism to make about 


the editorial appearing in the issue of April 24 on the same 
subject. In reply to your letter I would simply draw your 
attenticn to the editorial discussing fire stops, as follows: 

“It is further provided that these fire stops shall extend 
the full depth of the joists and at least four inches above 
each floor level. 

“Inasmuch as this specification requires a fire stop the 
thickness of the joist it is entirely practical for this situation. 
The one from the suggested code, however, requires that the 
fire stop shall extend four inches above the floor level, which 
would appear to be slightly inconvenient in this instance, in- 
asmuch as the partition itself does not extend above the floor 
level and a ridge would thereby be occasioned across the floor 
of the room above.” 

If you carefully read the provision under fire stops as pub- 
lished in the “Suggested Building Ordinance for Small Towns 
and Villages” you will notice that there was no justification 
for stating that there would be any such a silly thing as a 
“ridge” in the floor. The suggested ordinance refers to the 
spaces “where the partitions rest on division walls’; it does 
not specify a space over the wall extending up into the room. 
Furthermore, there is another statement appearing’ in the 
same article, referring to stair carriages, reading as fol- 
lows : 

“The provision that stair carriages shall be fire stopped 
at least once in the middle portion of each run is also very 
carelessly worded. It is, of course, impossible to fire stop 
more than once in the middle portion of the run. If two 
fire stops are applied, does this clause intend to prescribe 
that instead of dividing the space upon an equable basis at 


least one of them shall be applied in the position stipulated ?” 

Does it not seem puerile in such matters to criticise care- 
less wording, particularly when carelessly read? The edi- 
torial tries to make a portion appear as a point. 


Altogether these two points in your article are written in a 
The letter addressed 


to me, of April 21, is written in the same spirit. 

I herewith send you some illustrations that will appear in 
a building code soon to be published by the National Fire 
Protection Association and also the National Board of Fire 


Underwriters. These were forwarded to me by Prof. Ira H. 
Woolson, consulting engineer, who had much to do with the 


ordinance which you criticised and who is editing the pro- 
posed ordinance about to be published. 

I asked Professor Woolson to let me know what he thought 
of your letter of April 21 and I was surprised at the modera- 
tion of his answer. With his answer he sent me the enclosed 


illustrations, which you are at liberty to publish—JuLius 
FRrANK©, Maynicke & Franke, New York. 

[Our distinguished inquirer, if he has carefully read 
the portieular provision to which he refers in the 
above, apparently fails to give to the language used 
the interpretation which the usual rules of the Eng- 
lish language require or he would not rest his case 
upon a statement like the following: 

The suggested ordinance refers to the spaces “where the 
Partitions rest on division walls”; it does not specify a 
Space over the wall extending up into the room. 

The exact and complete text of section 19 of the 





Suggested ordinance is as follows: 

Fi ’ Stops. At each floor level in all buildings hereafter 
erect all Stud walls, partitions, furrings and spaces be- 
yee 1 Joists where they rest on division walls or partitions, 
ag © fire-stopped with incombustible material in a man- 

r to 


cut off completely communication by fire through con- 
cealed spaces. Such fire-stopping shall extend the full depth 

joists, and at least 4 inches above each floor level. 
‘rriages shall be fire-stopped at least once in the mid- 
dle portion of each run. 


According to the usual rules of punctuation the 
phrass ‘where they rest on division walls or parti- 
tions’ in the text above must be construed as refer- 
te 4 uly to spaces between joists. If it is intended 
re chil this phrase modify stud walls, partitions and 
as «8, the suggested ordinance is subject to another 
me m which was not included among those to 
“a ‘ our correspondent is objecting. Assuming, 
ihe, this to be the case, Mr. Franke’s statement 
- "meaning of this section is entirely incomplete. 
"aig refer, as he states, to the case where parti- 


rest upon division walls. It refers also to cases 


where partitions rest upon partitions and it refers also 
to the case of spaces between joists which rest on 
division walls or partitions. Now, referring to the 
first of the ,three cuts enclosed by our correspondent 
and printed herewith, and assuming that in this case 
the lower partition stops at the floor shown and does 
not continue above it, it is quite clear that these joists 
rest upon the partition. It is quite clear, according 
to this text, that because of this fact a fire stop is 
required, and it is quite clear that the text is manda- 
tory in requiring that this fire stop shall extend four 
inches above the floor, even though there is no parti- 
tion above the floor for it to extend into. Our corre- 
spondent would have shown more discretion if he had 
admitted this obvious error of this specification in- 
stead of attempting to evade it. 

What Mr. Franke has to say regarding the provision 
as to stair carriages is in itself a somewhat pointless 
portion of his letter. If he had enclosed a diagram 
showing how two fire stops could be applied to a run 
of stair carriage in order to comply with the wording 
of section 19 he would have been doing a greater 
service to the readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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and to the cause of fire prevention in general. It can 
not be done in any sensible way without entirely dis- 
regarding the language of the section. 

Our correspondent does not quote what Professor 
Woolson had to say upon this point, which is to be 
regretted, but it is not surprising that it showed mod- 
eration, inasmuch as Professor Woolson has to main- 
tain a well-deserved reputation for practical knowl- 
edge of the subjects that he talks about and could not, 
therefore, be expected to be other than moderate in 
his defense of an indefensibly weak technical position. 

Mr. Franke seems to think the matter of no 
moment that a suggested ordinance which is sent 
broadcast through the land to be used as a model by 
small and medium-sized municipalities shall show such 
absolute carelessness in the use of language as has 
in this instance been absolutely proved. Such care- 
lessness is common in the drawing of specifications by 
architects, but there is a saving clause—the architect 
is himself the interpreter of his own language and 
may at his pleasure make it mean the things which he 
intended to say but did not say. In the case of a city 
ordinance, however, the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation will not have the opportunity of interpreting 
the ordinance even though it may have been potent 
in dictating its original form. 

If the AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN were disposed to quib- 
ble it might also point out some like careless features 
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FIRESTOPPING OVER FOUNDATION AND 
OVER WALL GIRT. 


of the illustrations herewith. The second illustration, 
showing fire stopping above a foundation wall, indi- 
cates the brick fire stops in the line of studding by 
dotted lines, which is conventionally correct, inas- 
much as these studs extend to the sill and the fire 
stopping is applied only between the studs. It would 
appear that the lines representing the fire stopping in 
the first and third illustrations in like manner should 
have been dotted. Read according to the usual code 
these two illustrations indicate that the wall studs 
stop at the top of the fire stop and rest upon it, which 
is, of course, absurd. In the first illustration the 
horizontal dotted line on the line between the subfloor 
and top floor, extending across the fire stop, appears 
to be an error, or at least can not be intelligently read. 
The first appearance is that both subfloor and finished 
floor run through the fire stop, although upon close 
examination it is seen that the top floor abuts against 
the plaster. It might mean that the upper wall studs 
extend down through the joist space and rest upon 


the cap of the partition below, which is preferred con- 
struction, inasmuch as the lateral expansion and con- 
traction of the wood in the joist members do not 
raise or lower the partition. Are we to assume from 
this sketch that the fire stop is applied between the 
joists, leveled off, the subfloor laid across this by 
piercing in between the studs, and the additional fire 
stopping then carried up between the studs? If so, 
what is represented by the 1x4 space just above the 
subfloor in the line of the finishing floor? 

The first illustration is of partitions which run trans- 
versely of the joists. Mr. Franke has very carefully 
evaded the difficulties which have been pointed out in 
regard to the partition which runs in a longitudinal 
instead of a transverse relation with the joists. If, 
therefore, he or Professor Woolson will supply an 
illustration indicating how the provisions of section 
19 can be rationally carried out on a partition of that 
sort it will be a highly interesting and valuable con- 
tribution to the commentary literature on section 19.— 
EDITOR. | 


COMBATING FIRE DANGERS IN MILL AND 
YARD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


I have observed in the May & issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, page 30, the article entitled “Safety Against Fire,” 
based on a booklet published by the Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Company, all of which speaks well for the evident 
desire on the part of the LuMrRERMAN to promote an interest 
in such a matter in order to prevent destructive fires. 

But the suggestions outlined in that booklet are valuable 
only in some things and, in my judgment, are worthless in 
others’ as I will try to point out, reference being had to saw- 
mills, planing mills and lumber yards. 

The sprinkler system used for the purpose described is 
all right. The water supply is correctly stated and so is the 
paragraph relating to steam pumps, as far as it goes, but it 
does not go far enough. I wish to add to what they say that 
no fire pump will be in readiness to furnish water at fire 
pressure within one to three minutes after sounding an alarm, 
unless a boiler is located in the pump house, to be fired up 
when steam goes down in the mill. The pump should have 
both sources of steam supply, one to be cut out when the 
ether is used, and the supply should be constant, and more 
than that, the pump should be a governor controlled under- 
writers’ fire pump and should move slowly all the time in 
order to be in condition for sure service, and it should main- 
tain a constant water pressure in all the mains up to 80 
pounds, and in order to move it must have a choked overflow ; 
then when a stream is started the pump automatically will 
increase in speed and maintain a fire stream and the overflow 
can be closed. This means a constant pressure against a 
hydrant on the same principle as a city service, and anything 
short of this is defective for fire protection. 

Next is the hose cart and hose. This is the common system 
and belongs to a bygone age, except for city service. A hose 
cart means either horses or men to get it out and men to 
unreel the hose and connect it to a hydrant, and if they are 
not there when a fire breaks out what will a fire do until they 
arrive? I know of one large lumber company that uses hose 
carts. They pay livery men of the town a sum of money to 
the one that will get a team of horses there the quickest to 
haul that cart to the hydrants nearest the fire. The whole 
system of hose carts is slow and defective and it takes too 
many men to handle them and the hose on them, and the fire 
will not wait until they get there, but in the meantime it 
spreads and gets up its own wind as it spreads. 

Next is the matter of the hose. To begin with, it must 
always be considered that any hose equipment for fire service 
in and about sawmills or in buildings as in Chicago will be 
inactive for months and vears perhaps before being used at all. 
Rubber lined hose either of cotton or linen contains an element 
(sulphur) that will rot the hose. Rubber presents a smooth 
surface inside of hose making less resistance for water going 
through it and is all right for cities, but they are buying new 
hose all the time. It gets rotten in time, and to drain and 
dry such hose or any hose used on a hose cart it must be 
hung up in a tower over 50 feet high, and you don’t find them 
in a.lumber yard. 

My understanding is that the National Board of Under- 
writers stipulated unlined linen hose of a special make for 
fire protection, but if that is folded and hung up on brackets 
as in Chicago it will crack in the folds in time, and if wet 
and undried it will in time mildew and rot; but such hose 
properly handled is undoubtedly preferable to the rubber lined 
as specified in that booklet; and there is yet another valuable 
reason for it: that is it does not require so many men to handle 
it. It is lighter and therefore undér proper conditions in the 
emergency perhaps one man alone can get stream at work 
before others are on the ground to help. 

A round smooth bore hose pipe is all right for most fires 
but is utterly useless against a fire on the inside of a lumber 
pile. Such a stream will be like going against the side of a 
barn as most of the water will come back on the men who hold 
the pipe so that every hose house should have flat wide nozzles 
that can be applied and used to put out a fire that gets into a 
pile of lumber. 

Now, having been for twelve years a member of a _ fire 
department, during which time I had to do with several big 
fires, and among them some large sawmills, I speak advisedly 
when I say that the customary methods of preventing a fire 
and of putting it out after it starts are fundamentally defec- 
tive and almost useless, and a new departure is imperative. 
To that end I have brought out the combination of a hose 
reel with a hydrant. This device is perfect, with one excep- 
tion, and that is that it shows an underwriters’ gate valve 
that is to be opened to turn the water on, but we find that it 
takes too long to open that valve and water flows out of the 
hose pipe before the valve is fully open so that I now use only 
a quick opening gate valve that is instantly operated. 

I hand you herewith a booklet. These booklets have been 
mailed to almost every millman in this country, to receive no 
attention, so wedded are business men to prevailing customs 
that meet the underwriters’ requirements. 

There appear to be four systems of insurance in this coun- 
try, namely, the regular board companies, the mutual fire 
insurance companies, the New England factory mutuals and the 
lumbermen’s alliances, and with the exception of the New 
England factory mutuals it does not appear that any of them 
insist upon a proper equipment of the property insured by 
them to prevent or to extinguish fires that break out so fre- 
quently and destroy so much lumber and property 

It costs some money to do it, and therefore is not insisted 
upon probably, but my reels, when located throughout a lumber 
vard at intervals of 150 or to 200 feet in all directions with a 
constant water pressure against them, will stop any fire that 
breaks out, and if two or three are located about a mil] under 
similar conditions anv fire can be stopped by one watchman, 
if he is a good one.—D. (Lint Prescort, Proprietor Engineer- 
ing Works, Marinette, Wis. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


The shadow of war across the path of business has 
given some pause to large operations. Immediately 
following the sinking of the Lusitania and the in- 


formal announcement of the policy of our Government 
came a decline in stocks, though it was not heavy 
by any means and did not approach the low points 
of last year. Since then there has been a slight re- 
covery, but trading is light and some of the dullest 
days the New York Stock Exchange has had were 
experienced this week. The experience of the Stock 
Exchange has been that of business of the larger 
sort all over the country—little effect on prices, but 
a diminution of business. A number of heavy lumber 
operators who depend largely upon factory demand 
for their business say that there has been a pro- 
nounced falling off in inquiry and orders within the 
last week or ten days, though prices have shown no 
change. On the other hand, the ordinary run of busi- 
ness seems to have been little, if any, affected—on the 
contrary, is increasing. Smaller operators in all lines 
depend mainly upon the domestic trade, and they 
have been unconvinced that even if war should result 
our home trade would be or could be seriously inter- 
fered with. 
* * * 

At this season of the year the crop situation and 
prospect are always of interest. The unusually cold 
weather of the last week, covering a large part of 


the country, has undoubtedly , done some damage. 
Fruit crops have been damaged somewhat, and the 


early fruits, north and south, have been injured either 
by cold or untimely rain. Insect pests have harmed 
the small grains in some sections—seriously for a few 
of the sections concerned—but after all are of little 
importance to the country at large. On the other 
hand, rains seriously needed in some parts of the coun- 
try have benefited the crops, so the chances seem to 
be that the favorable and adverse influences have 
about balanced each other. The grain markets fluctu- 
ate under the speculative effects of reports that come 
in from day to day, but there is as yet nothing to 
indicate that the country is not to have one of its 
greatest crops, to be sold at high prices. 
se & 

The generally favorable outlook is reflected in our 
advices this week regarding the condition of the retail 
lumber trade. Inquiries are increasing in numbers, the 
order books of those who especially cater to this branch 
of the business are filling up, and the yard stock market 
may be said to be fully up to the normal for the season. 
So widespread is this condition that all producing see- 
tions of the country are benefited. The North, South, 
East, the northern mountain States of the West, and the 
Pacifie coast would be well satisfied if all departments 
of their business were in as healthy shape as that having 
to do with the retail yards. About the only exception is 
California, whose actual business has not yet materially 
increased, but which gives promise of early improvement. 

* * * 

Some local conditions have a rather wide effect. In 
Chicago, the apparently definite failure of the settlement 
of the building trades strikes cuts off a market for at 
least 500,000,000 feet of lumber. Some heavy wood- 
working industries are particularly affected by the war, 
though on the other hand some special demands increased 
by the war have previously been noted. 


The export business seems worthy special mention. 
Exports of sawn lumber were at a low ebb in February, 
when they were practically only one-third of the normal. 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in its 
report on exports and imports for March, however, shows 
a decided gain both in comparison with the previous 


month and in the relation of the exports of that 
month to normal. The shipment of timber to foreign 


countries is still extremely light, but shipments of 
lumber during March were 82,000,000 feet, as against 
187,000,000 feet in March, 1914, or an advance from 
one-third to nearly one-half in comparison with the 
previous year, when a fair volume of business was done, 
though perhaps not the average of ten years. Export 
demand all along has been sufficient to produce a normal 
foreign trade if it could have been met. The difficulty 
has been in securing vessels and adjusting the ideas 
of foreign buyers to the delivered prices necessitated 
by the extraordinary transportation rates charged. But 
lumber exporters have been busy with this problem and 
a readjustment of ocean transportation has been taking 
place which at last is bringing results. The result is a 
much easier condition in the cargo market, though rates 
have not yet been much lowered. Another advantage 
is that the majority of these vessels are American, The 
position is substantially the same on all the coasts, al- 
though the Gulf of Mexico ports are having more diffi- 
culty in obtaining vessel space than those on either the 
Atlantic or Pacifie. 


* * * 


Foreign demand is well distributed among all the 
soft woods. White pine, spruce, pitch pine and fir are 
all in active request abroad. The demand from the 
Atlantic coast seems to be largely for war material. On 
the Pacific coast there is the usual export requirement, 
though in volume not up to the ante-war conditions. 
However, as countries tributary to the Pacific are ad- 
justing themselves to the new financial and vessel con- 
ditions established by the war their demands for lum- 
ber are increasing. The total waterborne shipments 
from Oregon, Washington and British Columbia during 
March, 1915, were 305,732,000 feet, or 107,696,000 feet 
less than in March, 1914. Of this decrease 76,091,000 
feet was in coastwise to California. Leaving out coast- 
wise shipments, Canada and American possessions, the 
export shipments proper were 66,862,000 feet in March, 
1915, as against 131,556,000 feet in March, 1914. That 
is what war has done in one month to one department 
of export Iumber trade. 

* * * 

Referring to the trade sections, the Pacific coast 
operators are very well satisfied with conditions so 
far as the retail yard trade is concerned. The vol- 
ume of this business and prices are practically normal. 
There is a little danger, however, that mills that ordi- 
narily depended chiefly upon export may be tempted 
to turn to yard trade in too large volume. It is a 
little disquieting to note’the reports of western mills 
starting up—some of them running double time. Two 
reasons are suggested for this increase in productive 
activity; one is that just suggested—the temptation 
to take full advantage of the reviving retail trade. 
The other is that many of them are under such finan- 
cial strains that they feel they must run in order to 
meet pressing obligations. Probably both influences 
are at work. The situation is somewhat menacing to 
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the market and it is to be hoped that the wes: Coast 
operators will take themselves vigorously in } and 
hold their output down in accordance with nand, 

* * * 

The great yellow pine industry is taking 0 new 
aspect of health and vigor, though it is noi to be 
understood that it has reached any satisfactory con- 
dition; but such an improvement is shown, pared 
to the condition a short time ago, that all concerned 


are justified in congratulations upon the way the seg- 
son’s business is developing. The demand fu. strue- 
tural material is practically up to that of the ordi- 
nary spring season, and prices have responded. Tf 


the railroad and factory demands were normal it 
would be safe to say that already prices would be on 


a profitable basis. As it is, an average price advance 
of 50 cents has been established within the last week, 
and probably since the first of May the values of 
stock adapted to the retail yards and structural mate- 
rial trades nave advanced $1. An especially grati- 
fying feature is that the advance where made has 
been held with no apparent diminution in business, 
The advance has not been uniform all along the line 
with the different individual manufacturers and whole- 
salers, and there is nothing that looks like a con- 
certed movement, but those who have had the ecour- 
age to put up their prices and to maintain them 
have not lost trade thereby. 
* * * 


Hitherto in these reviews have been pointed out 
certain sections of the country where demand had in- 
creased and where building lumber was especially 
wanted, but now practically the whole, country seems 
to have joined in the demand for yard stock. It is 
but fair, however, to note the especially favorable 
conditions in the yellow pine country, itself. Not- 
withstanding the blow that the cotton country re- 
ceived last year, the South now seems to be a leader 
in the demand for ordinary building lumber. It is a 
development of happy augury to the yellow pine pro- 
ducers, and indirectly to manufacturers of building 
lumber everywhere, that this enlarged demand may 
render the competition with yellow pine elsewhere less 
severe. 

¥ * * 

The northern woods—pine, Hemlock and _ spruce— 
are moving seasonably; and spruce, especially, is show- 
ing price improvement. Canada assured us that the 
foreign demand, and her better ability to supply it, 
will relieve the pressure on the markets in the north- 
ern States. 

* * * 

The hardwoods seem to be lagging behind as to 
improvement in position, yet some gain in demand is 
recorded. It is found, however, chiefly in the require- 
ment for building and house finishing material. Un 
fortunately, the demand for hardwoods from the in- 
dustries is still unsatisfactory. As has before been 
noted in these reviews, some of the industries that 
have benefited by the war’s demands are using in- 
creased quantities of forest products, but for the most 
part these are not known as wood using industries. 
However, their demands upon hardwoods amount to 
something, and, at any rate, large quantities of the 
hardwoods, especially those grown in the North, are 
used for boxing and crating. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


President Wilson aboard the naval yacht Mayflower off the 
statue of Liberty, New York harbor, May 18 reviewed the 


Atlantic fleet, headed by the superdreadnaught Wyoming, 
Admiral Fietcher’s flagship. Tens of thousands of persons 
watched the great marine procession. Leaving New York the 


fleet made for Newport, the rendezvous from which will be 
directed maneuvers in the war game along the Atlantic coast. 

The Lake Mohonk conference on international arbitration 
began a three days’ session at Mohonk Lake, N. Y., May 19. 
The problem of settling international disputes without recourse 
to war will be discussed. 

Informal hearings to pave the way for a general investiga- 
tion of trade conditions will be held by the Federal Trade 
Commission at Boston May 30 and 31 and at New York June 
2,3 and 

The bodies of nine of the Lusitania dead, including the 
body of Charles Frohman, are being brought to New York 
aboard the American Line steamer New York, which left Liv- 
erpool May 15. 

Following a recent ruling by the Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky that two witnesses to a specific act were necessary to 
convict a person for alleged election bribery, announcement 
was made in the circuit court at Pikeville, Ky., that the con- 
viction of 100 men and two women, charged with vote selling 
and buying some time ago, will be set aside. 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone, was 
awarded the Edison medal for meritorious achievement in 
electrical science May 18 at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

The house of the Illinois legislature May 18 passed the 
Merritt bill, prohibiting the giving of tips and aimed at the 
alleged “tip trust’? in Chicago hotels and restaurants. 

Prof. Cho-Yo, of Chicago, internationally known as an 
authority on oriental Janguages, died recently in Mineral 
Springs, Tex., at the age of 58 years. 

The Franklin Institute of Philadelphia May 19 presented 
the Franklin medal for distinguished work in physical science 
and technology to Prof. Heik Kamerlingh Onnes, of Holland, 
and Thomas A. Edison. 

Secretary Daniels told officers of the Atlantic fleet at a 
dinner in their honor at New York May 15 that the United 
States navy was efficient and prepared for war. 

Naturalization Commissioner Weiser, of New York, reported 
May 14 that since the sinking of the Lusitania the number of 
Germans applying for naturalization in that city has increased 
nearly 300 percent. 

The second annual conference of western governors will be 





held at Seattle May 18 to 21. 
be discussed. 

A hydroplane of the latest Curtis naval type for the Illinois 
naval reserve will be launched at Chicago May 22. Various 
State, city, naval and military officials will take part in the 
ceremonies. 

General Victoriano Huerta, the former provisional president 
of Mexico, who recently came to New York, was joined May 
183 by Senora Huerta and their nine children, who arrived 
from Barcelona. 

The Denson anti-liquor advertising law was upheld by the 
Alabama supreme court in a decision handed down May 13. 

The nineteenth annual convention of the National Congress 
of Mothers & Parent-Teachers Associations opened at Port- 
land, Ore., May 12. 


Land and water questions will 


Washington. 


The Department of Justice May 18 filed in the United States 
Supreme Court a petition for a writ to baing the criminal 
antitrust case-against the officers of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company, of Dayton, Ohio, before that tribunal. 

Resources of the Federal reserve banks increased more than 
$5,000,000 during the week ended May 14, according to a 
statement of their condition issued May 15 by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

War Department statisticians report that record breaking 
eargoes passing through the Panama Canal in March would 
have filled approximately 1,800 freight trains of twenty cars 
each. 

After consideration lasting several months the Federal 
Reserve Board has virtually decided that it will allow State 
banks to enter the Federal reserve system with the right to 
withdraw and surrender membership if they so desire. 


While Secretary Daniels said May 12 that he had not finally 
determined to abandon plans for sending the Atlantic fleet 
through the Panama Canal next month to San Francisco it 
now is regarded in official circles 1s very certain that the fleet 
will be kept on the Atlantic coast. 

The commerce between the United. States and Alaska in 
1914 amounted to $66,500,000, according to the Department of 
Commerce, the shipments to that territory aggregating $22,- 
500,000 and shipments to this country aggregating $44,- 
000,000. 

Arguments on motion by Government counsel to dismiss for 
ack of jurisdiction the injunction snit brought by the Riggs 
National Bank against treasury officials began in the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court recently. 

Secretary of State Bryan has-appointed the following Amer- 
ican members of the commissions provided for in the Bryan 


peace treaties: Former Judge George Gray, of Delaware, on the 
commission with Great Britain; Dr. James Brown _ Scott, 
Washington, D. C., commission with Norway; Prof. Eugene 
Wambaugh, Harvard University, commission with Peru, and 
A. R. Talbot, of Lincoln, Neb., commission with Bolivia. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission decided May 15 that 
the railroads owning and operating steamship lines on the 
Great Lakes must give them up after December 1 


Secretary Daniels May 14 awarded the contract for the 
navy’s first dirigible to the Connecticut Aircraft Company, of 
New Haven, on a bid of $45,636. ‘The balloon, to be delivered 
within four months, is designed to carry four students, 
observers in addition to a crew of four, and will be 175 fect 
long, 55 feet high and have a speed of 25 miles an hour. 

The Department of Commerce reported May 15 that all the 
cartridges shipped from the United States to Europe:n coun, 
iries since the outbreak of the war would keep an army 0 
480,000 men supplied with ammunition only one day, while 
the gunpowder would be exhausted in ten or eleven minutes 
by 2,000 guns shooting 38-inch projectiles. No military rifles 
have been manufactured for the armies of Europe. 

The Federal Industrial Relations Commission May 16 made 
public correspondence between John D. Rockefeller. Jt., 9 
Ivy L. Lee, his publicity agent, in connection with the co 4 
rado strike showing that the financier was desirous of gainné 
absolute control over the sources of information to tle pubit 





FOREIGN. 


Miss Jane Addams, of Chicago; Dr. Aletta Ja‘ obs, = 
Holland, and Signorina Genoli, of Italy, left London May ies 
for Holland after presenting to the British Government = 
of the resolutions in favor pf peace adopted recently by the 
international congress of women at The. Hague. i tees 
Dutch capital the delegation went to Berlin May 18 to in 
cede with Germany in favor of peace. 


A brilliant court wedding took place at Tokio, Japan, May 


18, when Princess Yasu, the youngest sister of_the ee 
was united in marriage to Prince Naruhiko Hisast ’ 
attached to the second army division of the empire. ri 
Chancellor Lloyd-George’s liquor bill passed its se nd rea 
ing in the British House of Lords May 15. ee 
wie 


Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, Arctic explorer and profess hat he 
University of Christiania, Norway, announced May !* tering 
will leave for the United States in July to attend a “at 
of scientists. 

Revolutionists attacked Lisbon, 
warships which bombarded the city. 
have been killed. 


aided by the 


Portugal, persons 


More than 10! 
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ENGINEER DISAGREES WITH NEW DENSITY RULE. 


Says Association Has Taken Advanced Step, But Thinks Specifications Somewhat Indefinite and Fail to Place Lumber 
on Sound Scientific Basis With Other Structural Material. 


Bostox, Mass., May 17.—That the new grading rules 
adopted by the Southern Pine Association at the recent 


meeting in New Orleans will not help the cause of lum- 
her with the members of the New England Factory 
Mutuals, was the assertion made last week to a represent- 
ative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Fred J. Hoxie. 

This prominent insurance engineer, whose three years 
of investigation of the causes and prevention of dry rot 
in mill timbers resulted in his recent recommendation that 
the methods of grading yellow pine be completely revolu- 
tionized, admitted that the new rules are a ‘‘step in 
advance,’’ but he insisted that the step is not sufficient. 
He declared that about all the new rules amount to is 
‘‘the use of other words than botanical names of double 
meanings,’’ and that while their adoption ‘‘ places the 
southern pine industry in a far more honorable light,’’ 
they do not assure to mill owners delivery of the sort of 
dense, highly resinous lumber required. Although the 
New England Factory Mutuals have in the past been 
consistent champions of lumber and have recommended 
to their members the so-called slow-burning type of mill 
construction, properly protected by automatic sprink- 
lers, Mr. Hoxie said that the experts of the inspection 
department would be forced, reluctantly, to throw their 
powerful influence in favor of steel and concrete ‘‘if 
the lumbermen persist in their present determination 
not to place wood on the same sound, scientific basis 
as other competing structural materials.’’ 

Weakness of the New Rules. 

The weakness of the new rules, Mr. Hoxie says, is in 
making the proportion of summer wood the index of 
density, clinging to the old dependence upon the number 
of annual growth rings, and so defining sound lumber and 
restrictions on knots that the middle portions and even 
the tops of trees, which are too lacking in resin to be 
resistant to dry rot fungus, are liable to go into beams 
and columns. 

He reiterated his view, expressed in a previous inter- 
view given the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, that the only 
way to grade yellow pine dimension so that it will not 
be pushed gradually out of business by steel and con- 
crete is on a straight basis of density expressed in pounds 
per cubic foot, to insure structural strength, and on a 
basis of percentage of resinous content, to insure resist- 
ance to dry rot under the most adverse conditions of use. 

Mr. Hoxie explained that his many months of pains- 
taking study of yellow pine, from the forests of the 
South to the cotton and paper mills of the country, and 
his elaborate laboratory experiments and tests had con- 
vinced him beyond the question of a doubt that he is 
right. He was a member of the committee representing 
the American Society for Testing Materials which aided 
in drawing up the new southern pine rules, but he was 
prevented by important business engagements from at- 
tending the preliminary meeting at Chicago late in 
March of this committee and representatives of the 
Southern Pine Association. He said: 

In justice to the lumbermen who have always been accus- 
tomed to something else in grading their lumber it should be 
said that this basis of physics and chemistry is not yet well 
known to them; it is their dollars and cents that are in- 
vested in the \yellow pine industry and they are naturally 
distrustful of such a radical innovation. But we, from the 
architect's and the engineer's viewpoint, really believe these 


tiles we urge so earnestly are going to be of benefit to the 
lumber trade. They must be shown. It deeply affects their 


Whole industry and they must be thoroughly convineed they 


Will heneiit as much as the users of lumber before they will 
fall inte line. The whole gestion is of such a decided revo- 
lutionary nature I fear that it is going to take a long time 
for them to look over the situation and make up their minds 











“ON-CLAD WOOD STRUCTURE BUILT BY THOMAS A, EDISON AT EAST ORANGE, N. J., 








that we 
facts. 

After looking over very carefully these new southern pine 
rules, as published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, I find that 
the recognition of the fundamental principle of density is the 
only important change from the old and obsolete rules. That 
puts yellow pine in a special class, along with concrete and 
steel, but it is not enough. The use of other words than 
botanical names of double meanings places the specifications 
of the association in a far more honorable light, but the 
specificatioas are somewhat indefinite still. Summer wood, 
at best, is only an imperfect index of density. As I stated 
in the interview that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published 
in its issue of March 27, summer wood itself varies consid- 
erably in density. There is no necessity of using such an 
attribute when you can equally well make it an absolute speci- 
fication. A few years ago the situation as regards cement 
and steel was the same as is the yellow pine business today. 
The ccment man sold anything as cement that he thought he 
could get by, and the steel-maker did the same. But they 
were quick to see their mistake in not standardizing their 
material, and so today you can specify steel and concrete and 
know exactly what you are going to get for your mill, how 
strong it will be and how long it’s going to last. If you 
specify lumber you are taking a chance. If you guess right 
you will have the very best kind of a mill for many purposes 
and the most economical, and if you have guessed wrong your 
floors, and beams, and columns, and your roof will go to 
pieces quickly from dry rot or break under a normal strain, 
and you will have to pocket a heavy loss, but you will never 
use lumber again to build a mill. 

This is going to keep right on happening under these new 


are in earnest and stand firmly on sound, scientific 


rules. Take the rule regarding knots in columns, for ex- 
ample. What that really means is that the yellow pine 


manufacturer can sell you the upper part of the tree, the sec- 
tion of the trunk which contains the least resin and is going 
to become infected quickly with dry rot and go to pieces 
rapidly under such hard conditions as obtain in a very humid 
atmosphere such as you find in a paper or a cotton mill: 
whereas the specifications should be so drawn that you will 
be sure of getting for a column only the butt of the tree 
where the wood is rich in resin and can resist decay under all 
kirds of adverse conditions. 

If I were a yellow pine manufacturer I should look over 
my stock, see what proportion I had of the best grade, what 
proportion of intermediate and what of the lowest grade. I 
should study the market for these different sorts of lumber 
and I sheuld figure up whether sorting out my lumber this 
way would not get me just as much as today for the poorest 
stock and get me a handsome bonus for the best. 


Not Trying to Get Extra Prices. 

The trouble is that the lumbermen aren't trying to get the 
extra price for the best stuff to which they are entitled. When 
IT had completed my investigation and was looking among the 
mills for lumbermen who would agree to ship our members 
of the New England Factory Mutuals the fancy, selected 
lumber I call the F. M. grade in my specifications, some 
of the manufacturers quoted me prices that are practically 
the same as they now get for their regular grade of every- 
thing, good, bad and worse, such as we are getting from the 
mills today. If I go to a fur store and ask for a sealskin 
coat, and the dealer offers me such a valuable garment at 
$10, he insults my intelligence. The dealer can’t sell it for 
$10, and I know he can’t. I find that some of the manufac- 
turers who previously had quoted me prices now find that 
they must get more for the prime lumber wanted by the 
members of the Mutual companies. There is enough use in 
this country for selected lumber at a big price. In the past 
Germany has been getting it—and paying for it well. And 
new it is time we got it right here at home. The man who 
needs lumber for his mill will take this fancy lumber and 
cheerfully pay the bonus it is justly worth, exactly as the 
man who needs steel and concrete for his building will use 
steel and concrete. 

What Will the Lumberman Do? 

It all ecmes down to one thing: Is the iumberman going 
to do the same thing as the steel and the concrete man and 
put his product on a sound, scientific basis, or is he going 
to sit tight and see steel and concrete gradually gather the 
business away from him? 



























































































































































FOR COMBUSTIBLE OCCUPANCY. 


Right now our companies are engaged in some experi 
mental work that will involve 1,000,000 or more feet of 
lumber. I refer to the roofs of some weave and,ypaper mills 


whose wooden planks rotted out in a few years and will 
have to be replaced this summer. We are going to try dif 
ferent materials and different qualities and find the best kind 
of material for the purpose. If we were:sure of getting the 
sort of lumber we want we would again put on plank roofs, 
because they are such good non-conductors of heat and so 
economical when they don't rot out fast. Some of the mills 
are going to try wood again, putting on planks of several 
different kinds on the same roof to tell their comparativ« 
durability. Tests also will he made to ascertain whether it is 
better to use cheap lumber full of knots and so forth, but 
given a proper preservative treatment, or to use good lumber 
of high natural resistance to decay. a 

These mills have got to have roofs. If the owners can't 
get the kind of lumber they want they are going to use con 
crete. In going among the lumbermen the last few days in 
connection with this matter I have been asking about the 
different kinds of woods, and I was gratified to see the spirit 
the lumbermen displayed. Most of them would tell m 
frankly that a certain wood would not, in their opinion, be 
best for use on mill roofs, although it might be the very 
kind of lumber they were selling. That spirit encourages m«¢ 
to believe that the scientific basis for specifying yellow pine 
and other lumber is coming some time, the sooner the better, 
because the lumbermen, at heart, want to give their cus- 
tomers the stuff which will best supply the need, but they 
are too conservative and too cautious to make such a radical 
change in grading their lumber as we demand without a lot 
of long, careful thought and investigation. 

Ifere’s my guess on the whole question: A selected grade 
from the butts of the trees, the kind I specify as the F. M. 
grade in my recent pamphlet, will be sold at a good premium 
above present prices and will-be used for columns only. The 
next poorer grade, from a little nearer the top of the tree 
and not quite so vich in resin, will be used for beams. Thi 
tops, with a good antiseptic treatment, will make good roof 
plank. And this grading, in my opinion, will be based on 
only two things besides the comparative clearness of the 
lumber—on actual density, expressed in pounds per cubic 
foot, to insure structural strength, and on resinous content, 
expressed in percent, to insure resistance to decay. 


Until they adopt this sane, practical, scientific basis for 
their material I believe the lumbermen will find that their 
business is gradually crumbling away beneath the more 


efficient competition of steel and conerete, 





LUMBER FIRM ROOTS FOR ASPHALT. 


Worcester, Mass., May 17.—The following item of 
‘news’? appeared in the Worcester Telegram yesterday 
under a large black headline: 


Fire Test on Roofing. 

A big crowd was attracted yesterday afternoon and last 
night to the store at 436 Main Street, which has been ac 
quired by the William H. Sawyer Lumber Company for a 
short period to conduct an exhibition of building material. 

The lumber company has arranged to have representatives 
in the store to explain the uses to which the different build 
ing material is put, in any sort of building. 

Most interest centered in the display of roofing and fire- 
proof shingles, for which there has been a large demand 
this spring. 

It was explhined by representatives of the company yes 
terday that the object of the exhibit is to give builders and 
contractors an opportunity to examine the company’s prod 
ucts without going far out of their way. 

The exhibit is under the personal direction of Il. V. 
Kudlich, formerly of Worcester, now of Dedham. He demon- 
strates through the use of a blow-torch how asphalt shingles 
are proof against fire. It is claimed the asphalt shingles 
cost no more than wooden shingles when laid on a roof. 


The William H. Sawyer Lumber Company is one of 
the best known retail lumber firms in central Massa- 
chusetts. With a populdtion of more than 120,000 
Woreester is the most important city in the State west 
of Boston. In the past it has been the policy of most 
of the retail lumber yards here 
as well as in other parts of the 
State, to sell whatever variety 
of roof covering their customers 
demanded, but it is a new prac 
tice for a lumber firm to go out 
of its way to urge alleged su- 
perior merits of substitutes for 
wood, 





WOOD PREFERRED TO 
CONCRETE FOR COM- 
BUSTIBLE OCCU- 
PANCY. 

The illustration herewith re 
produced through the courtesy 
of the publishers of Factory, 
appeared in the May issue of 
that magazine. The building 
in the foreground is of wood, 
metal clad, and was completed 
within seven days after the 
Edison fire oceurred. In an 




















interview in the same _ issue, 
which is editorially discussed 
on page 22 of this issue 


of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Mr. Edison announces his in 
tention to adopt buildings of 
this sort rather than of concrete 
for all manufacturing processes 
handling materials of a 
bustible character. 
erete buildings will 
be reserved for 
occupancy. 
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BRICK GIVES “ POLICE PROTECTION.” 


Celestials Appreciate ‘Sleuth Proofing” 
Qualities of Concrete Construction. 


Boston 





Boston, Mass., May 18.—The readiness with which 
Chinatown accepted Building Commissioner O’Hearn’s 
recent mandate, issued after a sensational ‘‘raid’’ on the 
quarter with Mayor Curley, that the buildings be made 
more ‘‘ fireproof’? was not because the Celestials believe 
concrete and brick are in any way superior to wood in 
fire preventing. This was thoroughly demonstrated this 
week to Police Sergeant O’Dea and his squad of twenty 
patrolmen. The Chinamen had to remove their wooden 
partitions, stairways etc., and they did it with suspicious 
cheerfulness. The reason why they appeared to become 
so quickly converted to the Secretary Franklin H. Went- 
worth brand of fire prevention is now revealed. 

The police had been watching the building at 11 Oxford 
Street and a few days ago they decided the Chinamen 
were dallying with Dame Fortune inside. The sleuths 
lay low until after midnight, then O’Dea and his gallant 
men charged into Oxford Street on the run and sur- 
rounded the building. Instantly the lights were ex- 
tinguished. The policemen demanded admittance, but 
the only response was the jeers of the Chinamen leaning 
out of neighboring windows and remarks in the singsong 
patois of the Chinese coolie which probably wouldn’t 
look nice in print. The doors and windows were so well 
‘‘protected from fire’’ with sheet iron, steel bars, bricks 
ete., that the police decided they were impregnable, and 
they attacked the brick wall with crowbars, picks and 
sledges. The perspiring sleuths dug through 14 inches 
of brick wall and found that brick and concrete had 
been substituted by the obedient Chinamen for the 
numerous wooden inside partitions they had had to re- 
move. Painfully and with blistering hands, and very 
possibly with some forceful remarks about a certain type 
of ‘‘fire prevention’’ the policemen proceeded to dig 
from room to room and at last burst into the main room 
only to find a party of thirty Orientals, smiling in- 
serutably. There wasn’t a trace of gambling parapher- 
nalia of any kind. Then the police crawled out again 
through their hard-won holes and walked back to the 
station house full of kindly thoughts for wood. 





GIVES BENEFIT HORSE SHOW. 


KANSAS City, Mo., May 18.—Five thousand persons 
were at Longview, the country estate of R. A. Long, 
president of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, last Sat- 
urday afternoon, to attend the benefit horse show given 
for the Animal Rescue League. An admission of 50 
cents was charged and the receipts, $2,500, were turned 
over to the league at the conclusion of the show. 

The entire estate, which is considered one of the very 
finest farms in the United States, was open to the vis- 
itors, and blooded cattle and finely kept fields and out- 
buildings vied in interest with the famous string of 
horses which, shown by Mr. Long’s daughter, Miss 
Loula Long, are known to horse show followers from 
Madison Square Garden to San Francisco. Many of 
the guests present were from farms in the neighborhood 
of Longview and they were attracted by a desire to 
examine at close hand the workings of Mr. Long’s farm. 

Miss Long herself drove and rode in most of the 
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events at the horse show, which was held on the driving 
track of the farm. Kansas City’s most fashionable set 
was represented and the event was as brilliant as any 
of the horse shows ever held in Convention Hall. And 
there are enough horses in the stables of Miss Long to 
furnish entries in all events. It was the first time 
Longview had been thrown open for general inspection. 





LAST OF MUSKEGON VALLEY MILLS. . 


Michigan Newspaper Editorially Pays Tribute to Past 
Operations When Lone Survivor Reopens. 





Detroit, Micu., May 19.—If there were only eight 
wonders in the world instead of seven, here is one that 
might reasonably be included. In a metropolitan city 
such as this, where business is done in foods, finished 
products, credit and sometimes less an editorial on a 
plain old backwoods sawmill is absolutely the last thing 
one would expect. Notwithstanding this the Detroit 
News, under the heading of ‘‘The Sawmill’s Requiem,’’ 
editorially says: 


The lene survivor of the colony of sawmills which once 
hemmed the banks of the Muskegon has opened for the 
season’s run. It is estimated 2,500,000 feet will be cut, 
which was about the average daily shipment in the days 
when Muskegon was the largest lumber exporting center 
in the world. 

The scream of the sawmill will awaken old echoes and 
the scent of raw planks will stir memories. In the life- 
time of the fathers of this generation Michigan wore a rich 
belt of pine across her lower peninsula, and where there 
was no pine there was hardwood. Lumbermen slashed their 
way up the valleys of the Muskegon, the Manistique, the 
Au Sable, the Saginaw and minor streams, rending the 
shadowy wilderness through the winter months, sending 
down the great drives in spring and keeping mills going 
in a chorus of clamor all summer. Mechanical improve- 
ments hastened the devastation. The drive gave way to 
narrow-gage railroading, the fleet of lumber schooners went 
before the invasion of wooden barges, mills worked night 
and day, summer and winter, until presently the forest was 
eaten up completely. 

In those days Michigan had a type of men that has 
passed with the pine. There were grades and divisions 
from team setters and white water “river hogs” to the 
lumber pushers on the mill.docks: from sawyers to the 
hulking ‘‘squareheads,” who transplanted the Viking tradi- 
tion to our treacherous Great Lakes. 

The type is fading and the run of stuff in Muskegon’s 
last mill would be beneath the consideration of the pine 
barons. Muskegon long since ceased to be a sawdust town 
and is a city of diversified industry. Agriculture is reclaim- 
ing the desolation that once was wilderness, and yet— 

The old-timer’s heart will yearn when he hears the band 
saw’s voice and smells the smell of butchered timber. 





YELLOW PINE STATISTICAL REPORT. 


April Cut Exceeded Shipments for March by Slightly 
More Than Two Percent. 





The statistical statement of the Service Bulletin of 
the Southern Pine Association giving the record for 
April shows some interesting figures. As will be seen 
from the tables below the cut for April at 151 mills 
exceeded the shipments for the month by 2.180 percent, 
but there was an increase in stocks on hand of only 
716 percent. The report of export shipments shows a 
decided increase in waterborne lumber and timber from 
southern ports over that of the previous month—a fact 
that should be gratifying to the lumber trade generally. 
The statistical reports are as follows: ‘ 
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INITIAL RATE CONFERENCE HELI), 


Railroad Officials Meet Lumbermen on Traffic 





Ques. 
tion—No Decision Reached. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., May 19.—The first joint con/creneg 
of the two committees representing the southern jard. 
wood lumber industry and the railroads was held +i the 
Hotel Chisca today. It was called to order at 10 0 clock 
by John W. McClure, president of the Southern Hai:twood 
Traffic Association and chairman of the lumbe:nen’s 
committee. All of the members of the lumbermen’s com. 
mittee were present, as follows: 

East Side—John W. McClure, Belgrade Lumber (Co apany, 
Memphis; W. b. Burke, Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, ‘ ‘harles- 
ton, Miss.; S. B. Anderson, Anderson-Tully Company. Mem. 


phis, and J. H. Townshend, secretary and general man:ger of 
the Southern Hardwood ‘Traffic Association. West Side— 
Walker Welford, Chickasaw Cooperage Company, Memphis; 
IF. R. Gadd, Wisconsin Lumber Company, Chicago; It. L. Me. 
Clelland, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, Chicago, and (. p, 


' Hendrickson, C. D. Hendrickson Lumber Company, Memphis, 


In addition to these eight members of the lumbermen’s 
committee there were present George Land, trafiic man- 
ager for the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company and James 
Morgan, traffic manager for the cooperage bureau at 
St. Louis. 

The railroads were represented as follows: 

Illinois Central—F. B. Bowes, vice president in charge of 
traffic, Chicago; D. W. Longstreet, Chicago; B. D. Fort, Mem- 
phis, and Joseph Hattendorf, in charge of traffic for the 
‘southern lines, with headquarters at Memphis. Louisville & 
Nashville—D. M. Goodwyn, general freight agent, Louisville, 
Ky. Rock Island—H. W. Morrison, assistant freight traffic 
manager, Little Rock. Frisco System—F. C. Riley, assistant 
freight traffic manager, St. Louis; G. F. McGregor, assistant 
general freight agent, Memphis, and B. H. Stannage, assistant 
general freight agent, St. Louis. Mobile & Ohio—Charles ¢, 
Taylor, assistant general freight agent, Memphis. _ Iron 
Mountain—C. E. Perkins, freight traffic manager, St. Louis. 
St. Louis-Southwestern (Cotton Belt)—J. D. Watson, freight 
traffic manager, St. Louis. 


Practically the whole day was consumed in the discus- 
sion of the subjects upon which the lumbermen’s com- 
mittee had agreed beforehand, as follows: 








First—Necessity for adjustment of gum rates on a lower 
level than other hardwoods. 

Second—Whether adjustment of other hardwood rates shall 
be effected cn a mileage or group basis. 

Third—At what distance should differential for two-line 
haul disappear. 

Fourth—Adjustment of west side rates. ; 

Fifth—Necessity for special adjustment of rates on timbers 
based on lower rates with higher minimum weights. 

However, according to J. H. Townshend, general man- 
ager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, a 
number of other topics were considered, including the 
two important contests before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, known as I & S 184 and I & S 520, involving 
higher rates from points in the Mississippi Valley States 
to western destinations and to points north of the Ohio 
River, respectively. The idea was expressed that de- 
cisions in these cases would not be forthcoming for 
several months. 

The sessions today were executive and Mr. Townshend 
said it had been decided that, since no definite decision 
had been reached, nothing be given out for publication 
beyond the fact that the meeting was thoroughly har- 
monious and that the railroads had shown a disposition 
to cooperate with the lumbermen in adjusting the matters 
in controversy. ans 

No definite time has been fixed for the next joint con- 
ference. 





RECAPITULATION OF SUBSCRIBERS’ REPORTS OF CUT AND SHIPMENTS 















































































































































































Se = SAME MILLS. 
| 4 : . a= 
| No. Mills | On Hand April Ist April Cut April Shipments Stock on Hand May Ist JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH AND APRIL, 1915—1914. 
55 454,954,203 157,728,511 146,017,658 466,665,056 wapenauiiniied i i 
2 220,605,510 70,226,784 67,057,860 203,774,434 1915 1914 
17 201,856,795 48,621,983 49,864,144 200,614,634 eee 
31 163,938,920" 63,322,016 68,123,142 159,137,794 Month No. Mills 
12 60,385,952 22,528,328 433,364 480,916 Cut Shipments Cut Shipments 
3 32,504,498 10,870,325 9,750,462 33,624,361 
4 24,525,137 9,479,261 11,079,170 22,925,228 =e 
1 13,101,751 1.729.799 1'576,356 13,255,194 Ramey | ee 287,199,549 293,438,449 332,132,810 348,332,291 
i ‘069: 1,009, 1,208,520 870,445 February.....-....--.... 114 297.773,610 272,681,699 329,122,934 315,876,513 
1 eae 132 358,531,166 339,798,221 366,950,059 343,796,203 
151 1,172,942,724 385,516,014 377,110,676 1, 181,348,062 ‘= eee 372,658,293 365,693,453 400,027,857 386,396,265 
Total 4 Months. ..... | we 1,316,162,618 1,271,611,822 1,428,233,660 1,394,401,292 
151 PLANTS. i? Peace, v ae Tapani F- 
APRIL CUT EXCEEDED SHIPMENTS............-.. 8,405,338 Feet = 2.180% CUT OVER SHIPMENTS—4 MONTHS, 1915.........- 44,550,796 Feet = 3.385% 
INCREASE FOR MONTH IN STOCKS ON HAND... 8,405,338 Feet = 716% CUT OVER SHIPMENTS—4 MONTHS, 1914.......... 33,832,368 Feet = 2.369¢; 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SAME SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS—1915 AND 1914 
(140 SUBSCRIBERS’ PLANTS) 
T t 
ia STOCKS ON HAND APRIL Ist~APRIL CUT AND SHIPMENTS—STOCKS ON HAND MAY Ist EE Ae Ce Sy See SOs een TE 
APRIL Ith TO MAY 8th, 1915. 
i Stocks on Hand April Ist April Cut April Shipments Stocks on Hand May Ist 
i 7 
] it 
| PINE : 
1915 | 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 OTHER KINDS | 
446,759 390| 402,175,455 |154 568,283] 162.983 856 |143,603,241|161,192:446| 457.724,432| 403,966,865 FROM hander Toor ia 
220,605,510} 232,421,176 |, 70,226,784] 78,943,863 | 67.057,860| 75,743,544| 223.774.434| 235,621,495 
21856735 169,009,197 | 48,621,983) 48,488,350 | 49,864,144] 49.262.638| 200,614,634] 168,234,909 - F 
151,689,331| 124,345,272] 57,021,122} 68,202,619 | 62.126.817| 60.011.960| 146,583.636| 132,535,931 Feet % Feet % - % 
55,247,834]  42.760,318| 19,131.729| 21,619,821 | 19,426,883] 18,790,174]  54.952.680| 45,589,965 a 
32:504.498|  28,086.310| 10,870,325] 8,585,887 | 9,759,462| 7.967.231| 33,624.361| 28,704.90 7000 »1567,353 
24,525,137} 21,409;572| 9,479.261| 8.679.176 | 11.079,170| 10,193,522| 22,925,228] 19,895,226 pot pe 14218443 
13,101.751|  10,526.095{" 1.729.799! 1,699,378| 1.576.356 2,026,123| 13,255,194] 10,199,350 61.000 9°389,000 
1.069.958) 1.717.279) 1,009,007] 824,907} 1,208,520) 1,208,627] 870.445) 1.333.599 830-165 6,864,602 
| ; ¥ . 3 
Totals | 0 neon 1,032,450,674 | 372,658,293 | 400,027,857 |365,693,453 | 386,396,265| 1.154,325,044] 1,046,082, 266 ‘00 
eports eR, feat "601,510 
No Reports 1914._|..... 25,582,520] 12,857,721 11,417,223 27,023,018 S00 
"100,682 
t15! Plants....]..... 1,172,942,724| 385,516,014 377,110,676 1,181,348,062 19.00 
ron hes eens, EL ase eee 172,000 
140 REPORTS. 63,240,263 
APRIL’ Ist, 1915—STOCKS, ON HAND INCREASED OVER SAME DATE 1914............-.- 114,909,530 Feet = 10.015% " 
MAY ist 1915-STOCKS ON HAND INCREASED OVER SAME DATE 1914. ~1108,242.778 Feet = 9.377% tii aint 
NER Is SPS tees Tea ene otic ae ROUT nnn ~ Ht March 13th to April 10th | 27,628,841 788 5,706,315 16.3 1,727,416 49 | 35,015,656 
NOTE—fAgrees with totals of first Statement. . a 
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LOOKING FOR THE TALLEST TREE. 


Seattle Association Conducting Hunt—Would Top It 
With Stars and Stripes at Forestry Exhibit. 


SEAT?LE, WAsH., May 15.—To find the tallest tree in 

the world is the hue raised by the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Seattle, and almost every lumberman in the 
State is on mission bent looking for it on his holdings. 
For they take it as a matter of course that Washington 
forests alone can harbor the stick claiming such a dis- 
inction. 
. A prize of $25 has been offered by the association 
to the discoverer of the sought tree, which would be 
converted into a flagpole and set up in the University 
Place between the recently completed Stuart Building 
and tie Metropolitan theater. It is planned to raise 
the pole as a monument to Washington’s lumber indus- 
trv at the formal opening of the forest products expo- 
sition which will soon be added to the association’s pres- 
ent industrial exhibit. 

The forest products exposition will occupy about 5,000 
square feet of space with provision for more room 
should it be necessary for the housing of the gigantic 
display planned, Native woods, finished in multitudinous 
designs and calculated to show the various uses of 
Washington lumber, will entirely make up the presenta- 


tion. p 


TO PHOTOGRAPH LOG ROLLING. 


Interest in Contest Burning—Scenario for Picture 
Play Depicting Life in North Woods Sought. 





Eau CLAIRE, Wis., May 18.—Promoters of the world’s 
championship log rolling contest which will be held in 
Eau Claire, September 6 to 15, are already planning for 
the success of the venture which attracted so much at- 
tention a year ago. One of the features of the exhibi- 
tion will be the depicting in moving pictures of the 
history of the lumber indus- 
try in the mixed hardwoods 


books are bulging with orders for sanitation and cleanli- 
ness of these places, and that there is a troup of men 
paid by the city to assure their inforcement. 

John C. Lodge, secretary of the Dwight Lumber Com- 
pany, himself an alderman, is inclined to favor the pro- 
posed ordinance from a civic viewpoint. W. A. C. Miller, 
head of the W. A. C. Miller Lumber Company, one of the 
largest retailers in Detroit, said he would oppose the 
ordinance and that there would be little trouble enlisting 
the aid of other retailers in opposition. 

A similar ordinance, backed by many civie bodies, did 
not get to a vote in the common council when the aboli- 
tion of board fences was seriously urged a year ago. 


VOTE FOR A VACATION. 


Local Unions of Carpenters in Chicago Vote Unani- 
mously to Refuse Contractors’ Offer. 





With perfect unanimity the carpenters’ local unions of 
Chicago have voted this week to take a long summer’s 
vacation. This will mean the loss of several million 
dollars to the laboring classes as a whole. Last week 
the Carpenters’ Council officials acquiesced in Mayor 
Thompson’s suggestion that the matter of whether the 
carpenters should accept the offer of 244 cents for the 
last eighteen months of the three-year contract be put 
up to the men themselves. It was understood that the 
locals would ballot on this question. The votes taken 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings were by the raising of 
the hand and only four voted to accept the offer of the 
Contractors’ Association; 6,724 voted against it. Claims 
are made that the men were intimidated into voting 
against the conditions proposed by the contractors. The 
officers of the Contractors’ Association believe that an 
entirely different result would have been recorded had 
the Carpenters’ District Council ordered a secret ballot 
when it submitted the proposition to a referendum. It 
is said that before the votes were taken that speeches 
were made by union officials, which urged the men to 
reject the peace terms. 


Inspection for Three Months 





COAST WATER TRAFFIC DECREASED. 


Shows Comparative 
Lessening in Trade. 


The report of the Pacific Inspection Bureau, of Seattle, 
Wash., on waterborne shipments of lumber from the West 
Coast for January, February and March, 1915, and com- 
parison with same period of 1914 has just been made 
public and is as follows: 

Reported 


Reported. Inspected. 
91 a 


5 1915. 
96,785,630 
103,583 


CCR RERees Cakes 263,840,838 187,750,047 
857,015 
729,209 
4,580,960 
1,603,049* 
5,496,215 


California 
Po are re rere 
British Columbia 
Panama 
Atlantic 
Hawaiian 


coast 
Islands 














Phtllipine Islands ....... 4,964,082 

PIRUIIR: § 65.646 0 08 Veeienes 41,495,329 17,613,809 D4E 3 
New Zealand ....... .. 2,650,417 530,122 530,122 
West Coast, So. America. 24,751,107 5,175,948 5,174,940 
Bast Coast, Goa: Ameriee. i. cccivecy ct 6esevves wviwvescacns 
TROIO oe eek cine 08 8609 1,356,353 
CME She cce ween adscle 14,416,511 
JAQAR oo0:c00s 1,391,499 
So. Sea Island 5 

U. K. & Contir . 544 

PENIOME bees as vwiees 4,411,903 4,399,743 
| er eae ee 82,086 2,9% 23 382,976 








413,428,134 305,732,410 
* Eastern Canada Reported 8,468,223 ft. 
* Eastern Canada Inspected 6,201,389 ft. 


196,294,945 





LARGEST FIRE LOSS LAST YEAR. 


Massachusetts Restricted Wood—Number of Fires 
Increased and Damage More Than Doubled. 





Boston, Mass., May 18.—Massachusetts had more 
fires and suffered a greater fire loss in 1914 than ever 
before in its history, despite the fact that 1914 also 
broke all records in the State for fire prevention propa- 
ganda of the sort which restricts by law the use of wood 
and promotes the sale of various varieties of ‘‘ fireproof’’ 
material. 

This is shown by the offi- 





and white pine country. 

Among the steps which are 
being taken to promote in- 
terest in the event is the -|— - 
offer of a prize of fifty dol- 
lars in gold for the best 
scenario or story submitted, 
the plot of which is con- 
cerned with the’ log rolling 
contest and the logging 
camps of the north woods. 
The star in the photoplay 
will be chosen as the result 
of a voting contest to decide 
upon the ‘‘prettiest girl in 
Wisconsin. ’? 

The settings and scenes in 
the photoplay will be cine- 
matographed at the contest 
and in the logging camps in 
this region, thus furnishing 
a medium for advertising 
the Chippewa Valley which 
will be brought to the atten- 
tion of people throughout 


the United States. It is OF AT 
planned also, aside’from the TANK. 
story interest in the photo ©\RS. 


drama, to depict in moving 
pictures the history of the lumber industry in the mixed 
hardwoods and white pine country. 

\n experienced director will be engaged to stage the 
play, to insure the success of the venture. The pro- 
moters are enthusiastic over the prospects of making the 
venture surpass that of last year, both in the attendance 
Which it is expeeted to attract to and in the advertising 
possibilities which such an affair offers the city. 

lhe log rolling will be combined with a water carni- 
val. Inquiries have already been received from east 
nd west to points as far distant as either coast. Per- 
sous interested are invited to communicate with W. P. 
Hart, who is the chief promoter. 





TO ELIMINATE WOOD FENCES NEXT. 


Detroit Proposes Their Extinction—Ordinance Pro- 
posed on Esthetic and Sanitary Lines. 


JeTROIT, MicH., May 19.—No more wooden fences 
st be built in Detroit. So would an ordinance being 
‘pared by the corporate counsel for introduction before 
* common council have it. Alderman Elmer Case has 
‘ missile in hand, and will father it through its po- 
‘cal career ‘‘in the name of the city beautiful.’’ 
The bill says that all fences in the future to be con- 
‘ected must be of wire or other metallic construction— 
it becomes a law. Wooden fences, explains Mr. Case, 
’ nuisances not to be endured, because ofttimes they 
‘e accumulations of refuse which slovenly tenants of 
‘roit property unceremoniously ‘‘chuck’’ behind them. 
_the idea of the bill is far from an attempt to interfere 
“ith the lumberman and his interests, are assurances. It 
* intended thus to shame these tenants with dingy back 
‘ards and filthy alleys by exposing to public view what 
~ reported to be behind their fences as to force them, in 
® name of decency, to clean up. Mr. Case suggests 
ee wire, through which the passer-by can see 
ni eh, 


It may, by the way, be stated that Detroit’s statute 


PHILLIP, MISS., ON THE 
ONCE, BUT THE STEEL CARS HAD TO BE HAULED 
THE REPRODUCTION SHOWS THE MEN AT WORK 





JUNKING ALL STEEL FREIGHT CARS IS AN EXPENSIVE PROPOSITION, AS IS PROVED BY THE ABOVE RE- 
PRODUCTION, WHICH WAS TAKEN OF TWO ALL STEEL GONDOLA CARS WHICH WERE WRECKED NEAR 


YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI VALLEY RAILROAD. 


The Carpenter Contractors’ Association held its meet- 
ing on Wednesday and affirmed the proposition of the 
arbitration board to renew the offer of 2% cents an 
hour for the last eighteen months on a three-year con- 
tract. The two sides of the controversy may be out- 
lined as follows: 


1. Wages. The carpenters say they are toc low in com- 
parison with other basic trades in Chicago. Contractors say 
the offer of a 21%4-cent increase for eighteen months was for 
the highest wages paid anywhere in the world for carpenters. 

2. Uniform agreement, or peace plan. The carpenters 
declare the form submitted makes carpentry ‘closed shop” 
work, but leaves each building an ‘open shop” proposition. 
The contractors say the agreement in this respect is the same 
as for fifteen years. 

3. Contracting restriction. 'The carpenters say the plan to 
issue permits to individual contractors not members of the 
contractors’ association is monopolistic and, since the treas- 
urer of the joint conference board which issues the permits is 
2 contractor, in the event of a breach the union would not 
have a hand on its half of the money. The contractors say the 
motion to adopt this plan was made by the union men them- 
selves. 

4. Joint board. 'The carpenters say the idea of placing a 
contractor in the union headquarters each Saturday to help 
issue permits granted by the joint board would give him an 
opportunity to filch union secrets. The contractors say the 
plan is only to give’ carpenters complete control of issuing 
permits. 


BAD DEBTS NOT DEDUCTIBLE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18.—According to a cireular 
issued by W. H. Osborn, commissioner of internal rev- 
enue, Washington, D. C., to collectors of internal rev- 
enue, ‘‘bad debts which, if collected, would constitute 
income in their entirety, are not deductible in a return 
of annual net income unless the amount of such items 
has been entered on the books of the taxpayer as in- 
come and such eniry has been made within the year 
for which such amount is sought to be deducted as a 
bad debt.’’ Only debts actually ascertained to be worth- 
less and charged off within the year may be deducted as 
bad debts and entry of the item on the books and its 
inclusion in gross income must therefore precede the 
charging off of such item and its deduction as a bad 
debt. 





THE WOODEN CARS WERE DISPOSED 
TO A POINT WHERE THERE WAS AN ACETYLENE 
WITH ACETYLENE GAS TORCHES, JUNKING THE 


cial figures which have been 

compiled by the State police 
and which were made public 
yesterday. The total loss in 
Massachusetts last year was 
$26,194,270.57 as compared 
with $10,995,580.03 in 1913. 
In Boston there were 2,301 
fires, an increase of 205 over 
the previous year when there 
wasn’t any metropolitan 
fire prevention commissioner 
drawing a State salary for 
crusading against wooden 
shingles, wooden three- 
apartment houses ete., and 
delivering speeches on the 
alleged advantages and 
blessings to be found by 
the working man in patent 
roofing and cement grand- 
stands. 

Of these 2,301 Boston fires 
in 1914, 1,042 occurred in 
frame buildings and 1,163 
were in brick and _ stone 
buildings. Since the num- 
ber of frame buildings is 
several times the number of 
so-called fireproof buildings in Boston it is obvious 
that frame construction has very little relation to the 
amount of the fire loss except to reduce it. The other 
96 Boston fires were not in buildings. The total value in- 
volved in the Boston fires was $51,896,850 and the total - 
insurance on them was $47,097,124, the total insurance 
loss being $2,884,361.95. 

Fires outside of Boston totalled 6,128, showing an 
inerease over 1913 of 979, which the State police officials 
consider extraordinary and for which they can not ac- 
count. The total loss caused by these fires was $23,149,- 
659.23. In connection with the loss outside of Boston it 
is interesting to note that Medford, which passed an 
anti-shingle ordinance as recommended by Fire Preven- 
tion Commissioner O’Keefe, increased its fire loss of 
$17,438.51 in 1913 to $100,605.25 last year, while Win- 
throp, which refused to forbid the use of wooden shingles 
or the erection of wooden apartment houses, reduced its 
loss of $26,248.81 in 1913 to only $17,110.39 last year. 


SHIPMENTS TOP LAST YEAR’S RECORD. 


KALISPELL, Mont., May 15.—Shipments of lumber for 
April, 1915, as reported by members of the Montana 
Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association, amounted to 
9,329,877 feet as compared with 9,261,001 feet for the 
corresponding month of 1914, an increase of 68,876 feet 
or .7 percent. The aggregate shipments for the first four 
months of 1915 were 31,482,276 feet as compared with 
30,954,604 feet for the same period of last year, an in- 
crease of 527,672 feet or 1.7 percent. The members 
showed a stock on hand May 1, 1915, of 86,000,000 feet 
as compared with 60,000,000 on hand May 1 last year, 
an increase of 26,000,000 feet, or 30 percent. The dis- 
tribution of April shipments this year shows substantial 
increases to North Dakota, Minnesota, and other Missis- 
sippi Valley States. 


PAPO 








THE United States on June 30, 1914, owned 163,848,- 
524 acres of national forests in addition to 1,085,028 
acres purchased or approved for purchase under the 
Weeks law. 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 


JUNE 1.—Lansing, Mich., before Examiner Marshall: 
I. & S. 618—Lumber from Michigan points: Shrevepor‘s, 


La., before Examiner Mackley: I. & S. 619 
to eastern cities. 

JUNE 23.—Minneapolis, Minn., before Examiner Mar- 
shall: I. & S, 198—Advances on lumber, shingles and other 
articles from points located on the Washington Western 
Railway to points in Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana and 
other points. 


HEADS OFF PROPOSED RATE RAISE. 


Report of Interstate Commerce Commission on Cum: 
mins Act Inures to Shippers’ Benefit. 





Luimber rates 





| By ODELL. | 

WasuHineton, D. C., May 18—The report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission giving its interpreta 
iion of the Cummins amendment to the Act to Regulate 
Commerce, which prohibits carriers from limiting their 
liability, is a document of great moment to every ship- 
per as well as to the railroads themselves. The commis 
sion does not take a firm stand in the matter; no order 
is made upon the railroads, but the views are merely 
tentative conclusions reached after as close a study as 
could be made within the time allowed and with the 
information before it. The commission says: 

What is attempted here is simply to indicate the im 
pressions gained from the experience had in the past and 
from the suggestions informally presented by those who 
are vitally interested in the effect of the Cummins amend 
ment and the course to be pursued for the immediate future 
in the light thereof. All of the questions herein discussed 
are, of course, subject to judicial interpretation and the 
views indicated herein might be somewhat changed in the 
light of more complete information supported by competent 
evidence. 

It is by no means certain that the railroads will 
adopt the interpretation of the commission, nor that 
they will follow the course suggested in the report, but 
it now seems certain that the results accomplished by 
the commission’s expression of opinion will inure to the 
henefit of the shippers and that there will be no general 
attempt to increase rates when the new law goes into 
effect on June 2. 

The Report in Detail. 
eee 

Owing to the time when this report was issued it was 
only possible to telegraph a brief synopsis of it for 
the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; therefore 
the report in detail is given herewith: 

From the best information it has been able to obtain 
and the consideration it has been possible to give this 
matter within the limited time available, the commission 
expresses tentatively the views hereinafter indicated. 

It is perfectly plain that the purpose of this law is, except 
as otherwise provided therein, to invalidate all limitations 
of carrier's liability for loss, damage, or injury to property 
transported caused by the initial carrier or by another car 
rier to which it may be delivered or which may participate 
in transporting it. The law does not specifically say that 
attempts so to limit the carrier’s liability shall not be 
resorted to, but it declares them to be invalid and unlawful 
wherever found and in whatever guise they may appear. 
Obviously, therefore, neither the bills of lading or other 
contracts for carriage, or classifications or rate schedules 
of the carriers, should contain any provisions which are 
so declared to be unlawful and void. 

The Official Classification roads have announced the pur 
pose of making certain changes in the terms of their bill 
of lading, other contracts of carriage, and classification and 
rate schedules, in the light of the provisions of the new 
law. They say that whether or not they will continue to 
maintain rates based upon the value of the property is a 
matter for further consideration by their traffic officers. They 
express the opinion that certain of these changes will im 
pose upon them liabilities not heretofore borne and conse 
quent loss of revenue, and reserve the right to assert at 
the proper time a claim for some increase in rates on ac 
count thereof. 

Changes in Contracts Suggested. 

The southern lines announced their purpose of making 
certain changes in their contracts, classification and rate 
schedules which would exempt certain heavy commodities 
moving in large quantities and said to constitute about 70 
percent of their traffic from any immediate increases in 
rates on account of the amended law and to incorporate 
in the classification a provision that as to the remainder 
of the traffic the rates contained in schedules governed by 
the classification would be increased 5 percent upon the 
date when the new law becomes effective. That method 
of changing rates would be in direct opposition to the com 
mission’s regulations governing the construction of tariffs, 
which are by the act given full force of law. The southern 
lines urge that the new law will produce conditions which 
furnish substantial reasons for allowing them additional 
revenue and that it is physically impossible, except by the 
method which they propose, to issue any tariff publications 
prior to June 2 which will secure that additional revenue. 
They say that the tariff regulations are prescribed by the 
commission and that it is within its power to modify them 
at any time, and therefore the question of whether or not 
the carriers should be permitted to make effective the pro- 
posed plan is wholly within the commission’s discretion to 
determine. They argue that if nothing is done the 10 per- 
cent higher rates will automatically become effective, which 
they do not desire, and that the course proposed by them 
is the only alternative to the injustice of their being com 
pelled to sustain the burdens imposed by the new legisla- 
tion without means for recouping the losses which they 
will suffer. 

The commission has made no investigation upon which a 





judgment as to the cost of and proper compensation for 
additional risk could be based. The commission has no 
right to assume that it would be 5 percent of the rates 
upon 350 percent of the carriers’ traffic or that it would 
be any given percent upon all the traffic. Obviously there 
can be no propriety in attaching to one commodity un- 
reasonable rates for the purpose of compensating a carrier 
for a risk attaching to it in the transportation of another 
commodity, and it is admitted that the carriers can not make 
any accurate statement in advance as to the added cost, if 
iny, of the increased liability. 


Rules Proposed by Southern Roads. 

By a still later letter the Southern Classification roads 
advise that, in view of the numerous and _ irreconcilable 
complications which have developed, and in order to re- 
move all doubt as to the continuance of existing rates after 
the amendment to the law becomes effective, they have de- 
cided to supersede their present classification rule by one 
which will recite that the rates governed by the classifica- 
tion wiil apply only on property shipped subject to the con 
dittons of the carrier’s bill of lading in use on and after 
the effective date of the amended law and, except as other 
wise provided in the Classification, all interstate rates in 
effect on June 2, 1915, will continue in force, disregarding 
provisions in tariffs, classifications, and exception sheets 
which limit the liability of carriers, and to continue a pro- 
vision that property carried not subject to the terms and 
conditions of the carriers’ bill of lading will be at carriers’ 
liability, limited only by the common law and the laws 
of the United States and of the several states in so far 
as they may apply, and property so carried will be sub 
jected to rates itv percent higher than those shown in the 
tariffs. 

From the best information that can be gathered from tes 
timony that has been submitted in various cases, it appears 
that prior to 1913 the limited liability provisions contained 
in the shipping contracts, classifications, and rate schedules 
were very generally disregarded in the settlement of loss 
and damage claims, especially in the Western Classification 
territory. It seems, therefore, that to a very large extent 
at least, despite the limitations of liability stated. in the 
contracts and schedules, full value was quite generally 
recognized iu the settlement of claims. 

The Cummins amendment makes it unlawful for the car- 
rier to fix a period for giving notice of claims shorter than 
yU days, for the filing of claims shorter than four months, 
and for the institution of suits shorter than two years. 
The law does not indicate the time or date from which 
these several periods of time shall be computed; that is, 
whether from the date ot delivery by the carrier of the 
damaged property, or in case of loss, after a reasonable 
time for delivery has elapsed, from the date shown on the 
bill of lading, or trom the occurrence of the loss or of 
tue damage. It seems clear that these provisions are, in 
common with the other matters governed by the amendment, 
confined to instances of loss, damage, or injury caused by 
the carriers. It will be necessary for the carriers to deter- 
inine what periods of time they will fix for the giving notice 
of claims, the filing of claims, and the institution of suits. 
The dates or times from which such periods shall run 
should also be fixed in the rules. In the interest of thor- 
ouga understandings and to avoid controversies it is very 
desirable that these rules be uniform for all the carriers 
of the country. 


Legislation Aimed at Specific Contracts. 

It is contrary to all canons of construction to hold that 
an act of Congress produces a result not intended by 

unless the express language of the act 
such a construction. There is nothing in the 
expressed terms of this act or in the history of this legis- 
lation that shows any intent or purpose on the part of 
Congress to affect in any degree the existing rates charged 
by carriers for transporting property. The legislation is 
almed at specified contracts and declares them to be un- 
lawful. The lawful rates on file at this time, therefore, 
are the rates providing for the limited liability. The Cum- 
inins amendment, by making contracts limiting liability for 
loss caused by the carriers unlawful, does not destroy these 
rates, but they remain in effect and are lawfully applicable, 
for the 10 percent increased rates are merely additional 
and can not stand in and of themselves, 

Applying correct rules of interpretation, the Cummins 
amendment does not automatically bring into effect the in- 
creased rates named in the Classifications and tariff publi- 
cations as applicable to shipments which are not made sub- 
ject to the terms of the uniform or carrier's bill of lading. 

The Cummins amendment clearly places upon the car- 
riers liability for the full actual loss, damage, or injury to 
the property transported which is caused by them, and it 
makes unlawful any limitation of that liability, or of the 
amount of recovery thereunder, in any receipt, bill of lading, 
contract, rule, regulation, or tariff filed with this commis- 
sion, without respect to the manner or form in which such 
limitation is sought to be made. The loss or damage must, 
apparently, be either as of the time and place of shipment, 
time and place of loss or damage, or time and place of 
destination. Where rates are lawfully dependent upon de- 
clared values, the property and the rates are classified 
according to the character of the property, of which the 
value of the property may constitute an element, and such 
classification is necessarily as of the time and place of 
shipment. It is therefore believed that the liability of the 
earrier may be limited to the full value of the property so 
classified and established as of the time and place of 
shipment. 

Does Not Apply to Foreign Shipments. 

Does the amendment to the act apply to export and 
import shipments to and from foreign countries not adjacent 
to the United States? 

This must be answered in the negative, in view of the 
fact that, while specifically stating that its terms shall 
apply to property received for transportation from certain 
points to certain other points, it makes no reference to ship- 
ments from a point in the United States to a point in a 
nonadjacent foreign country, or from a nonadjacent foreign 
country to a point in the United States. 

The necessity for revision of the bills of lading, live stock 
contracts, and other similar contracts of carriage, as well 


Congress 


compels 





as of certain parts of the carriers’ classifications 





rg n 
schedules, is manifest. Bills of lading and shippi: pi 
tracts can and ought to be at once amended by elin ating 
obviously unlawful and invalid provisions. Such .ction 
will obviate for the immediate future numerous ntro- 
versies that otherwise would probably arise. Proper alysis 
should be made of the Classifications and _ tariffs bring 
them into harmony with the amended law. 

Such changes in classifications and rate schedy can 
not be made upon statutory notice and become effect iy, con- 
temporaneously with the new law. Permission is {} vefore 
hereby given to carriers to make effective on June » 1915 
upon not less than three days’ notice to the pui and 
to the commission, given in the manner prescribed in the 
act and in the commission's regulations, amendieuts to 
the classifications and rate schedules which elimin pro- 
visions or rules that are in conflict with the terms of the 
new law, provided no such amendment has the «ivoct of 


increasing any rate or charge for services. 
Some Rates Might Properly Be Increased. 
If, in a proper manner and a proper proceeding, it shall 
be made to appear that, with regard to any commodity 


commodities, the existing rates do not afford the we Pd 
proper compensation for the services they perform sand the 
risk which is imposed upon them, it could hardly be denied 
that the rates on such commodities might properly he jn 


creased in a sufficient amount to properly compensate the 
carriers for their added risk and liability. Where rates 
are lawfully based upon declared values the difference jp 
rates should be no more than fairly and reasonably repre 
sents the added insurance. It does not appear that this 
amendinent to the act affords justification for any increase 
in rates on commodities in general. As has been. said, 
the carrier may not lawfully impose unreasonable rates 
upon one commodity in order to compensate it for risk or 
liabilities incurred in connection with the transportation 
of another commodity, and it is not to be forgotten that 
the liabilities here considered are only those for loss, dam 
age, or injury to the property caused by a carrier or its 
agents or employees; in other words, the loss, damage, or 
injury resulting from the neglects or omissions of a carrier 
or its agerts. 
Further Bills of Lading Hearings Probable. 

The commission has been conducting an investigation with 
regard to bills of lading, entitled In the Matter of Bills 
of Lading, Docket No. 4844. Further hearings in that 
proceeding may be necessary in the light of the Cummins 
amendment. In that connection matters that have been 
informally presented and urged in this informal proceed- 
ing may be presented in a formal way, supported by testi 
mony, and a determination can there be reached on ques- 
tions as to which the commission now has no information 
upou which it could base a lawful order. What is attempted 
here is simply to indicate the impressions gained from the 
experience had in the past and from the suggestions infor- 
mally presented by those who are vitally interested in the 
effect of the Cummifs amendment and the course to be 
pursued for the immediate future in the light thereof. All 
of the questions herein discussed are, of course, subject 
to judicial interpretation, and the views indicated herein 
might be somewhat changed in the light of more complete 
information supported by competent evidence. 

The classification, tariffs, receipt and other forms used 
by the express companies have been prescribed by order of 
the commission. The new law, of course, applies to them 
as well as to other carriers. They have presented suggested 
changes in their rules and forms which will be disposed 
of by a supplemental order in the Express case. 

Commissioner Hall concurred in the report but stated 
that he did not agree with the construction placed upon 
the proviso in the Cummins amendment in so far as it 
extends the exception created by that proviso beyond the 
meaning of the words used in their usual sense. 





COMMERCE COMMISSION NOTES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18.—The commission has 
rendered an opinion in the matter of commodity rates 
to Pacific Coast terminals and intermediate points, the 
substance of which is as follows: 

1. Plans suggested for constructing rates to intermediate 
back-haul points not approved. Carriers authorized to con- 
struct such rates by adding to terminal rates not more than 
75 percent of the local rates from the nearest terminal 
to destination, or by adding arbitrarics to the terminal 
rates, varying with distance from the ports, such arbitraries 
to be not more than 75 percent of the local rates, the aggre- 
gate not to exceed the maximum prescribed for intermediate 
points in this order. 

2. Carriers authorized to extend terminal rates to the 
following Pacific coast ports: San Diego, San Pedro, East 
San Pedro, Wilimingten, East Wilmington, San Francisco, 
and Oakland, Cal.; Astoria and Portland, Ore.; Vancouver, 
Bellingham, South Bellingham, Everett, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Aberdeen, Hoquiam, and Cosmopolis, Wash. 

3. Report and order of January 29, 1915, so modified as 
to permit maximum less-than-carload rates from the Mis- 
souri River to intermediate points on first and second class 
commodities of $1.72 per 100 pounds when lower rates are 
applicable to coast terminals. 

In rendering this opinion the commission says: ‘‘We 
are fully mindful that one of the primary purposes of 
building this canal (Panama Canal) was to assist m 
the development and maintenance of an active, efficient 
and profitable water service between the two coasts. 
We have carefully considered all of the criticisms and 
suggestions offered and the testimony presented at 
the former hearing and have reached the following con- 
clusions: 

1. We should authorize a certain degree of relief from the 
requirements of the long-and-short-haul clause on this traffic 
to enable these carriers to more effectively compete with 
the water lines, but the rail carriers can not expect. and 
the commission should not authorize, such a degree of 
relief as will secure to the rail lines the same percentage 
of the traffic to the terminals as they enjoyed prior to the 
opening of the canal. 

2. They can secure a portion of the traffic to the ter- 
minals on these commodities by the establishment ol the 
rates proposed, and such rates will afford some revenue 
in excess of the out-of-pocket cost involved. 

8. The carriers should, within reasonable limits, be author 
ized to make such rates to intermediate points in tlie 80 
called back-haul territory as will induce the direct move 
ment of freight to such points from the territories served 
by these lines. 
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4, Tue proportion of the freight hauled directly by the 
“il liu-s to the various destinations in this back-haul ter- 
Ges ould be. greater than the proportion hauled to the 
Soin and should increase as distance from the coast 
termin: !s increases. ; : ; 

aes rates to all the coast terminal points being prac- 
ticall; ie same, and the situations at intermediate points 
being stantially similar via all lines, the same method 
f ay ructing rates to intermediate points should be fol- 
0 YUL 5S 
lowed all lines. 

The commission has entered an order authorizing 
carriers. participating in M. P. Washburn agent’s tariff 
No. 1:7, to establish such inland rates for the transpor- 


tation of box and barrel material, carloads, from Mem- 


phis, ‘Tenn. to Port Tampa and Key West, Fila., for 
export to Havana, Cuba, as will, when added to the 
water rate from those ports to Havana, equal the through 


charges available via New Orleans, without observing 
the long and short haul provision of the act. 

A brief has been filed with the commission on behalt 
of the Anderson-Tully Company against the Alabama & 
Vicksburg Railway and others. The brief, prepared by 
H. B. Anderson and John R. Walker, shows that. the 
complainant operates sawmills at Memphis and hi, icks- 
burg and at the latter point also operates a box factory 
which utilizes the low-grade product of the sawmills, 
The product ot the mills is cottonwood lumher. The 
brief says: 

Prior to 1909 the complainant had practically no com 
petition at Port Arthur, Tex., except from other manu- 
facturers of similar boxes at New Orleans, Since that time 
competition has sprung up from manufacturers of yellow 
pine boxes and the complainants are demanding that the 
rate to Port Arthur be reduced to overcome the $1 per 
1,000 feet, board measure, which its product costs laid down 
in Port Arthur above the price at which the same quality 
of shooks can be manufactured there. The commission has 
already held that the rate of 20 cents from Vicksburg to 
Port Arthur was excessive to the extent that it exceeded 
16 cents, which is the sum of the intermediate rates. 

The brief was filed in a rehearing petitioned for by 
the defendants, and the complainant insists that the 
rate should be reduced to 15 cents, which it claims the 
testimony shows is a reasonable and just rate. The 
complainant also renews its claim for damages amount- 
ing to $6,900, which was waived in the original hearing. 





DIVORCES RAIL AND BOAT LINES. 


Eleven Railroads Are Ordered by 
Relinquish Holdings in Lake Lines. 


Commission to 


WasHincton, D, C., May 18.—It is the opinion of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that the Panama 
Canal Act, which also amends the act to regulate com- 
merce, requires such a complete divorce of railroad inter- 
ests in water transportation that railroads must. relin- 
quish holdings in boat lines even when the two are not 
operated over parallel routes if the rail carrier is a 
party to through routes or to ‘‘fast freight lines’? which 
operate between one or more of the boat line terminals. 
The opinion related to railroad-owned boat lines on the 
Great Lakes. 

‘*Congress has decreed that there shall he a restora- 
tion of conditions which prevailed when railroads had 
uo interest in and exercised no control over boat lines 
plying the country’s water routes,’’ says Chairman 
McChord, the author of the commission’s opinion in 
this matter. In another place he says: 

That the joint ownership and operation of these boat 
lines las resulted in no real benefit to the people and that 
the operation is not in the interest of the publie or of 
advantage to the convenience and commerce of the people 
is established by the faets—and a complete monopoly is 
exercised by the owning railroads over the lake line situa- 
tion through the medium of the Lake Line Association. 

Instructed to Comply With Law. 

‘The following railroads are instructed to comply with 
the Jaw and relinquish their ownership in lake lines, 
given in brackets: ¥ 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company and Northern Centrai 
Railway Company (Erie & Western Transportation Com- 
pany —Anehor Line). 

Lehigh Valley Railroad Company (Lehigh Valley Trans- 
portation Company; Lake Line Only). 


New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Company 
(Mutual ‘Transit Company). 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Company 


(Western Transit Company). 
Rutland | Railroad Company (Rutland Transit Company). 
vie Railroad Company (Erie Railroad Lake Line). : 

Erie tailroad Company (Mutual Transit Company Only). 
Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada (Canada At 

antic. Pransit Company Only). 

m. coe Valley Railroad Company (Mutual Transit Com- 


\ 





a York Central & Hudson River Railroad Company 
(Kutland Transit Company). 
(Ap eware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company 


ital Transit Company). 
Chief Points in the Opinion. 


“ollowing are the chief points made in the commis- 

s Opinion: 

Nhat the physical fact of ports of call being served 
ommon by the boats and the paralleling rails of the 
ng railroad establishes a case of competition existing 

n the owning railroad and its boat line. 
2 ‘That the case is the same where tht railroad entity 

h owns the boat line also owns, through stock control, 

‘er railroad entity or is an integral part of a system 
ruilroad whose paralleling rails serve ports of call in 

mon with the boats. 

i hat where an owning railroad is a party to through 
Lrail routes or a member of “fast freight lines,’ or an 
ciation of railroads owning boat lines whose function 

keep their boat lines from interfering with the rail 
‘tions, the interest it thus maintains in common with 

ruil carriers. whose rails do compete with its boat 

's such an interest as the act provides against and 


(Concluded on Page 59.) 
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CALMLY AWAIT GERMANY’S REPLY. 


Indications Point to Desire of Kaiser’s Government to 
Conciliate the United States. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18.—A state of quietude has 
settled down over the capital of the nation which is in 
marked contrast with the condition that prevailed here 
during the week immediately succeeding the sinking 
of the Lusitania. The present state # not that complete 
relaxation that follows a successfully averted crisis—it 
is rather the tense calm of expectancy. The Administra- 
tion and the nation are waiting for the answer of the 
imperial Government of Germany to America’s appeal in 
the name of humanity. Upon that reply depends the 
future course of the United States. 

The German foreign office is not expected long to 
delay its answer to the note of the United States and it 
may be that even before this dispatch can appear in print 
the reply will be in the hands of the State Depart- 
ment. Under such circumstances it is extremely hazard- 
ous to predict what the final outcome of these negotia- 
tions will be, but it is an absolute certainty that the 
United States is a long, long way from war with Ger- 
many. There are a multitude of indications that point 
to a desire on the part of the German Government to 
conciliate the United States and the American people 
need no assurances that President Wilson—who is su- 
preme, so far as this nation is concerned in the present 
controversy—will not throw down the gage of battle 
unless goaded to the extremity of endurance. 

Commerce May Be Relieved of Burdens. 

It were futile to endeavor to define with any degree 
of accuracy what the successive steps in the negotia- 
tions will be, but there is sufficient evidence at hand to 
warrant the assertion that in the final adjustment of the 
controversy the commerce of the United States, which has 
been set back so tremendously by the unprecedented 
rigors of this war, will be relieved of some of the bur- 
dens placed upon it. It is being borne in upon the 
Administration officials that in order to be consistent it 
will be necessary to apply to Great Britain and her 
allies for the same rigid observance of the law of na- 
tions with respect to traffic on the seas as the American 
note demands from Germany. While the German sub- 
marine warfare as applied to the Lusitania and Falaba 

cases has caused loss of life for which no adequate mone- 
tary reparation can be made and is in consequence justly 
considered by the United States to be a crime against 
humanity, the rigorous application of the British orders 
in council has been a death blow to American commerce 
with neutral countries of Europe as well as with Ger- 
many and her allies, and the claims against England for 
indemnities are piling up at a great rate. The money 
value of the cargoes and ships that have already been 
seized and taken to English ports runs into the millions, 
while the value of cargoes that have been withheld from 
shipment on account of the practical certainty that the 
British admiralty would not allow them to reach their 
destination is beyond computation. Indemnities for the 
cargoes taken into British ports will probably be paid 
some day, but the losses sustained by exporters who have 
been obliged to refrain from sending shipments over- 
seas to fill orders can never be made up to them. 
Germany May Offer Full Reparation. 

The United States Government has already pointed 
out to the Government of Great Britain that the form of 
blockade now being conducted against Germany is illegal 
and the suggestion has®een formally made that if Eng- 
land and her allies will engage to permit noncontraband 
to proceed to neutral countries and to Germany without 
interference Germany will circumsecribe the activities of 
her submarines. The suggestion was not well received and 
the matter apparently had been dropped until the Lusi- 
tania catastrophe stirred the nation to such a depth of 
revulsion against the continuance of this inhuman war- 
fare that this Government was obliged to make a strong 
protest. 

There is a strong belief among Administration officials, 
born not entirely of hope but springing rather from that 
information which cemes by the ‘‘underground’’ route, 
that Germany is going to offer full reparation for the 
losses that have already been endured by American citi- 
zens through her submarine warfare and that the im- 
perial Government will promise that great care will be 
exercised in the future to insure the safety of life in the 
war zone, but that the United States will be placed under 
a moral obligation to compel England to strictly observe 
the rules of international law in conducting a blockade 
against Germany and to cease trying to starve the non- 
combatant population of Germany and Austro-Hungary. 
If the United States accepts the task thus imposed upon 
her the President could not very well do less than insist 
upon such observance of the rules of international law as 
will give freedom to the United States to trade with the 
nations of Europe with which she is on friendly terms, 
no matter what their attitude may be toward each other. 


England’s Attitude an Uncertainty. 
How far the United States would succeed in such an 
undertaking with Great Britain it is impossible to pre- 
dict. 


In the first place, England’s attitude must depend 








somewhat upon the concessions which Germany is willing 
to make in response to the demands of the United States. 
Great Britain will not, it is believed, voluntarily with- 
draw from any policy that is likely to weaken her control 
of the sea, nor will she concede anything to Germany 
that would be likely to strengthen that country’s fight- 
ing resources. The length to which England will go in 
relaxing her rules for the suppression of commerce to 
the continent of Europe, except France and Russia, de- 
pends, it is believed, upon the Admiralty’s confidence in 
its ability to dominate Kuropean waters in the face of the 
larger and stronger fleet of submarines which Germany is 
prepared to launch and upon the pertinacity of the 
United States. If this Government stubbornly insists 
upon the rights of neutrals to enjoy free commerce with 
other neutral nations and commerce in noncontraband 
with belligerents, other nations whose commerce has suf- 
fered as much if not more than that of the United States 
by the rigorous treatment of Great Britain will join 
their protests with ours and much good may be accom- 
plished. 

One great difficulty about the United States pushing 
its case against Great Britain is the fact that this na- 
tion, more than any other except the Latin American 
republics, is dependent upon British bottoms to carry on 
its overseas trade. Under such circumstances the United 
States would hardly dare to push insistence to the point 
where England might take offense and withdraw her 
ships from our shores, except for the importation of 
her own munitions of war. Such a state of affairs is 
not probable, but it is something that the Government 
will have to look out for and guard against in pressing 
its demands upon Great Britain for stricter compliance 
with the law of nations in its naval policy. 


—~ 


BIG INCREASE IN NATIONAL WEALTH. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18.—Census Bureau esti- 
mates give the present wealth of the nation as $187,- 
759,000,000, or $1,965 for each man, woman and child 
in the country. The Bulletin of Estimated Valuation of 
National Wealth which is soon to be issued by the 
Census Bureau will show that in less than two-thirds of 
a century—from 1850 to 1912—the total wealth of the 
nation, excluding exempt real estate, increased from 
$7,136,000,000, or $508 per capita, to $175,426,000,000, 
or $1,836 per capita. In other words, the wealth of the 
nation as a whole is nearly twenty-five times as great 
as it was in 1850, while that of the individual is about 
six times as great. The exempt real estate, estimated 
at $12,214,000,000, or $129 per capita, includes build- 
ings and other structures and public works owned by 
the Federal, State and local governments, with the land 
on which they stand, together with the real property of 
ecaucational, religious and charitable institutions which 
is exempt from taxation. 








TO BOOST WOOD BLOCK PAVING. 

Houston, Tex., May 17.-A movement has been insti 
tuted by the Houston Lumbermen’s Club to ‘‘boost’’ 
wood block paving in Houston, and active steps are 
already under way to induce the city to use this form 
of material on several prominent thoroughfares, and 
particularly on the new Main Street Boulevard and the 
Harrisburg Road, where the traffic is unusually heavy. 
It is confidently believed that with these thoroughfares 
paved with wood blocks the results will be so eminently 
satisfying that wood blocks will be recommended for all 
trafficked ‘streets. 

At a recent meeting of the club a wood 
committee was appointed consisting of J. Lewis Thomp- 
son, chairman; L. J. Boykin and J. C. Dionne. This 
committee will educate Houston to the value of wood 
blocks as a paving material and to make the blocks the 
predominating facter in the city’s future paving scheme. 

B. F. Bonner, vice president and general manager of 
the Kirby Lumber Company, has become actively inter- 
ested in wood block paving and has sent out a letter 
urging tax-payers on the Main Street Boulevard and 
Harrisburg Road to lend their aid to have wood blocks 
laid on those thoroughfares, 

As one lumberman expressed it Saturday: ‘‘Wood 
blocks should be the basis of Houston’s paving scheme 
and no efforts will be spared to impress the value of this 
material upon the mayor, the city commissioners and 
the people themselves.’’ 


block boosting 





WOOD BLOCKS BEING RECOMMENDED. 


Orrawa, ONT., May 17.—The advantages of wood block 
paving compared to other forms are a subject of much 
discussion in civic circles at present. As an experiment 
a plaza in the center of the city has been paved with 
wood blocks which have proved so satisfactory that they 
are being generally recommended for other streets. The 
asphalt companies are, of course, waging warfare against 
the idea. That wood block paving is becoming popuiar 
in Canada is shown by a bulletin just issued by the For- 
est Products Laboratories of the Interior Department. 
It states that in Canada, Vancouver has the largest area 
of treated wood block pavement in service—23 miles. 
Subsequent to 1909 all creosoted block were treated by 
pressure impregnation. 
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Something was wrong with the end of the business 
that formerly had required only casual attention, and 
in the search for the cure the advertising prescription 
was presented. 

The millman was told that the troubles with his 
business lay in the fact that he had not properly 
advertised wood products; that the substitute people 
were getting his goat through publicity work. He 
was told of wood substitute concerns who, as a part 
of their advertising, maintained paid lobbyists to 
shape State and municipal legislation along lines fa- 
vorable to the substitutes and unfavorable to wood. 
He was urged to advertise in order to save his busi- 
ness. 

After absorbing a hatful of this advertising advice 
he arrived at the conclusion that he would take a dose 
of this cureall. He pondered the situation, feeling the 
same uncertainty that a man does who is figuring on 
having a surgical operation performed upon himself 
the details of which are entirely unknown to him but 
which promises relief from the thing that ails him. 
He felt the same uncertainty both as to the probable 
effect upon himself and as to the probable cost of 
the operation. He felt that under the ordinary cost 
of skilled labor the operation ought to cost him about 
$42, but he had a sneaking idea that the doctor might 
charge him $1,600. 

Enlightening the Advertising Novice. 

After pondering the advertising problem for a time 
he calls in his friend who publishes the church paper 
and tells him that he’d like about $35 worth of space. 
Then he subscribes for a $4 display on the program 
of the Christian Endeavor musical entertainment, and 
he takes a $2.50 card on the bill-of-fare at the Gem 
restaurant. He then wonders whether the returns from 
his advertising are going to justify him in putting on 
a couple more yard men and buying a new lath ma- 
chine, and he sits down and waits for results. 

He later confides the failure of the advertising 
medicine to some of his associates. Those individuals 
who have made some investigation into the involved 
science of advertising advise him that he is wrong— 
all wrong, absolutely wrong. He then begins to get 
the real once-over. He hears of general advertising 
and specific advertising. He learns of class advertis- 
ing and general publicity. He learns of the bait ad- 
vertising and the direct appeal. He finds there is 
persistent advertising and intermittent advertising. 
He learns that $1,500 is not enough to carry on a 
national campaign. He is informed that 1 percent 
on his gross receipts is insufficient as an advertising 
fund. He is told that there must be a tie-up between 
the publicity work and the goods advertised, through 
the medium of a trade-mark. He is told that a cer- 
tain razor manufacturer devotes one-half his gross 
returns to advertising of his product. He is told that 
it cost over half a million dollars as an initial invest- 
ment in advertising to put a certain brand of chew- 
ing gum on a successful basis. He is told that a 
certain camera manufacturer spends over half a mil- 
lion dollars yearly in advertising to sell as many six 
dollar cameras as the lumberman sells $2,000 houses. 
He is told that a single page advertisement in one 
issue—one single issue—of a popular national weekly 
magazine costs $3,500. He is advised that space in 
certain mediums is an absolute waste of money, and 
that subscription lists of certain mediums will repre- 
sent proportionately a much greater percentage of 
possible business than lists of certain other mediums. 
He is told that advertising is not only the buying of 
space and of printer’s ink but that practically all 
forms of sales and promotion work are classed as 
advertising. He learns that there are consumer ad- 
vertising and advertising that reaches the rehandler 
of his goods, and that these two kinds of advertising 
are different in character. He is told that he must 
join all manufacturers of lumber (the National asso- 
ciation) to promote the merits of wood against substi- 
tutes, and while doing this that he must join with a 
lesser group of advertisers (his local association) to 
promote the welfare of his own particular kind of 
wood as against the larger group of manufacturers 
producing lumber of a different wood from that in 
which his own group is working, and he is told that 
in addition to these general propaganda he must, as 
his main effort, advertise the special merit of his own 
product as against his own immediate group of com- 
petitors working in the same species of wood. 

What the New Advertiser Wishes to Know. 

Now, when we get down to the point of individual 
advertising we have reached that division of the 
advertising problem where the trade-mark has its 
inning, and where we really get to the subject 
assigned. 

But before we take up this subject we want to say 
that with all of this hazy, perplexing, confusion prob- 
lem before him the lumber manufacturer has shown 
himself to be as good a little sport in this advertis- 
ing matter as he is in most matters in being willing to 
try almost anything once. He has come across with 
a percentage on his cut that has made possible the 
Wood Products Expositions, held for the first time last 
year, which are the beginning of an important part 
of the necessary advertising or publicity work in the 
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interest of wood products. He has subscribed to 
funds for the advertising of his particular species of 
wood throughout the country, and he has in the main 
been game to express himself as being satisfied that 
some good has been accomplished. Like the man in 
the surgical operation, however, he would like to 
know how much it is going to cost and whether it is 
going to be successful or not. He would like to be 
assured that if he digs up a bunch of coin the opera- 
tion will be a success, and he doesn’t want the net 
results of the treatment to put him into the financial 
graveyard instead of putting him on easy street. 


The Trade-Mark’s Purposes. 


It is difficult for the lumberman to understand why 
it is necessary to go out and tell the public about the 
merits of wood and its suitability for certain purposes 
when he figures that these are things that have been 
known to the whole public for thousands of years, nor 
can he understand why it is advisable to trade-mark 
goods that have been sold for ages without it. The 
experiences, however, of some of the divisions of the 
lumbering industry whose members have really taken 
the advertising medicine systematically demonstrate 
to him beyond the possibility of contradiction that ad- 
vertising in his line has become an absolute necessity 
and he only desires to learn definitely how he shall 
proceed and about what his gambling chances of win- 
ning may be on the hazard. 

The writer was appointed to the subject of trade- 
marked lumber not because of his own experience in 
the handling of trade-marked lumber but because of 
his experience in trade-marking factory products in 
the allied lines of doors, sash, frames, finish and mold- 
ings. The trade-marking of lumber is that part of 
the general scheme of advertising that should appeal 
to the manufacturer, not as a part of the propaganda 
to advance wood products as against the substitutes 
nor as a part of the advertising propaganda to pro- 
mote his own species of wood against other woods but 
as a matter of his own individual advertising efforts 
in putting his own goods upon the market in a favor- 
able way and creating for them a demand as against 
the products of all other lumber manufacturers. 

It is true that an individual trade-mark might prop- 
erly and successfully be combined with the general 
emblem or device representing the manufacturer’s 
connection with the association operating in his par- 
ticular species of wood, and you will undoubtedly hear 
more on this subject from another source. Speaking 
generally, the trade-mark’s special value rests in its 
possession of complete distinctiveness. 

The trade-mark has been defined as visible reputa- 
tion. That we think is a great idea—visible reputa- 
tion. It has also been defined as a symbol of business 
good will. It might also be defined as condensed de- 
scription. It is a name or a device attached to mer- 
chandise to indicate its origin. The name of a city 
is in a way its trade-mark. The word ‘‘San Fran- 
cisco’’ brings to our mind in a flash all of those things 
that the city itself represents, in a way in which it 
could not be done by thousands of pages of mere de- 
scription without the mention of the name. The trade- 
mark attached to an article of commerce performs this 
same office. In a flash it brings to the mind the whole 
reputation of the product as established by advertis- 
ing or by the direct experience of the buying public 
with it. 

The Appeal of Individuality. 


It is just as logical for a man to name his product as 
it is for him to name his children. Individuals be- 
longing to the same family are designated by a family 
name and individual membersegf such family are desig- 
nated by individual names. This is for convenience 
in defining or in describing the individual and by such 
name he stands out separate and distinct from the 
others of his family or race. 

The trade-marking of a product accomplishes exactly 
the same purposes. The name ‘‘Ivory’’ designates a 
certain brand of soap, and it stands out separate and 
distinct from other kinds of soap, carrying certain 
recognized characteristics, and this name branded upon 
a wrapper or upon the cake proclaims the contents to 
be that particular thing which has gained favor with 
those who are satisfied with what it represents. 


Problems in Trade-Mark Use. 

We think that without argument it may be assumed 
that the trade-marking of any product is the first and 
indispensable step in the successful advertising and 
marketing of such product. Among all of the other 
baffling and complicated problems of advertising any 
product is the consideration of the adaptability of 
such product to the purposes of the science of advertis- 
ing. We can understand how easy it is to advertise 
chewing gum which is put up into compact packages 
and branded with the trade-mark, the advertising or 
publicity work being tied to the product through the 
medium of such trade-mark. When it comes to the 
matter of branding a gross commodity like building 
sand or coal the difficulties of the situation are imme- 
diately apparent. In the marketing of factory product 
such as doors, base blocks, balusters, columns and 
similar items the matter of trade-marking is a much 
simpler problem than in the case of rough lumber, and 
yet it is not so simple a problem as the trade-marking 
of soap or chewing gum. There is the matter of grades 
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to be considered in doors. It naturally is the firs} pur- 
pose of a trade-mark from a value standpoint to repre. 
sent good quality instead of poor or mediocre quality, 
Shall the producer then brand his No. 1 door, No,'9 
door, and his No. 3 door with his trade-mark and go 
upon the market grade for grade with his competitor 
or shall he apply his trade-mark to his No. 1 stock 
making of it really a grade-mark as well as a trade. 
mark, adopting other brands for his second ani third 
grade goods? 

In the first instance he is simplifying his advertising 
problem by the use of a single trade-mark for all of 
his product with a certainty of having this mark noted 
and remembered, but he is creating complications in 
grades through the use of a single trade-mark even 
though grade-marks be also attached, on account of 
the natural tendency of each manufacturer to make a 
No. 2 door bearing a trade-mark grade as close to a 
No. 1 door as possible and to make a No. 3 grade ag 
close to a No. 2 as possible. Thus the use of the same 
trade-mark for all grades has the effect of destroying 
the proper variations in grade and interferes with the 
profitable use of all;of the raw material necessary to 
the production of this product. 

In our own work we have followed the policy of 
trade-marking only our first grade products with our 
trade name and of marking our lower grade stock with 
a trade device which is not featured in our advertising 
but which serves as a grade-mark. 


Specifying Lumber Qualities, 


In the matter of the upper grades of lumber, such as 
finish, moldings, rail, siding ete., a number of concerns 
are at the present time trade-marking such goods, and 
with very satisfactory results. Some of these concerns 
are using a trade-mark in which the certain angle of 
the letters composing the name indicates the grade. 
This in reality makes of the trade-mark a secret 
grade-mark, and in this way the trade name appears 
upon all grades of material without the consumer 
being aware of the exact grading of such material 
by the producing concern. This enables the rehandler 
of the lumber, if he has a strong eye to the main 
chance, to advance his grades to the consumer, and 
on this account this method is condemned from an 
advertising standpoint, as trade-marked goods which 
are in reality No. 2’s, and sold to the consumer as 
No. 1’s, give an impression of quality naturally unfa- 
vorable toward goods bearing such trade-mark. 

We think the matter of trade-marking the upper 
grades of lumber is sufficiently simple so that every 
manufacturer of upper grades, in which he has a per- 
sonal pride and interest, should immediately adopt and 
make a part of his stock in trade some suitable trade- 
mark. When it comes to the matter of trade-marking 
yard stock, 2x4’s, common boards and material of like 
character we are getting farther away from the class 
of products that are adaptable to trade-marking. We 
are leaving the chewing gum and soap class and near- 
ing the sand and coal class. 


Trade-Marking in Practice. 


Let us suppose that we have determined to trade- 
mark our output, lower grades as well as the higher 
grades. We have selected as a trade-mark the word 
‘‘Crown,’’ arranged in a double circle. We stamp 
this device on every piece of lumber, uniformly using 
red ink. We go to the retailer and show him our 
advertising propaganda devised with the idea of im- 
pressing upon the minds of the people that Crown 
lumber is of highest quality and we suggest that he 
put this material into stock and follow up our general 
advertising by special advertising to his own trade. 
What is his attitude likely to be? If he has a stack 
of Crown brand 2x4’s in his yard and the salesman for 
a rival concern with lumber bearing the ‘‘Crescent”’ 
trade-mark offers him 2x4’s at 50 cents off the price 
and represents his stock to be equal will the dealer 
conclude that he has tied himself up absolutely to the 
Crown brand, or will he feel that he can also add the 
Crescent brand and be able in the face of his former 
advertising to convince his trade that the Crescent 
brand is as good as the Crown brand, or will the fact 
that he has committed himself to Crown brand lumber 
prompt him to pay the 50 cents additional per thou- 
sand, ignoring the bait offered by the Crescent brand 
salesman? If the dealers as a class took the attitude 
that the prestige of a trade-marked line was of more 
value than the privilege of switching at will from one 
producer’s goods to another at an occasional specula- 
tive gain then the trade-marking of lumber would 
have a directly beneficial effect upon general market 
prices and would bring the circle of customers of any 
certain lumber manufacturer more close to him through 
his use of a trade-mark. 

Because of its great bulk, lumber can not be stored 
by the merchant in the same way as he would store 
breakfast foods. The merchant may carry several 
brands of breakfast foods separately arrange! up0? 
his shelves. How about the retailer with the prospect 
of carrying three or four brands of 2x4’s? Will he 
pile these separately in his yard, or will he simply 
refuse to carry branded goods by reason of this com 
plication and the before mentioned possibility of his 
being forced to pay higher prices for the branded line 
to which he has committed himself? We believe that 


(Concluded on Page 53.) 
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WELCOMING THE NEW COMER WILL HELP SECUR 


Every retail merchant ought to cultivate to the highest possible 
degree the capacity for estimating news of every sort at its business 
value to him. For example, if a farm is sold to an outsider and an 
item to that effect is published in the local paper, the news should 
suggest to every retailer in the town that the purchaser may become 
a resident and consequently a buyer of goods of various sorts. To 
the lumberman he is a prospective purchaser of building material. 
To the implement dealer he is a prospective purchaser of farm 
machinery. To the grocer a prospective customer, and likewise to 
every other merchant a prospective purchaser of goods carried 
by him. 

The more enterprising class of merchants look out for business 
leads of this sort and the mere announcement of the transfer of title 
or the granting of articles of incorporation inspires in them efforts 
to secure trade from the new owner or the new corporation. Retail- 
ers altogether too often, however, completely ignore the significance 
of events of this sort. A case in point was brought to the attention 
of the writer recently. 

A Chicago man bought a small farm in an adjoining State; when 
the transfer of title was made at the county seat friends of his in 
nearby towns, noticing the announcement in their papers, wrote to 
him to ask if he expected to occupy the land. These inquiries were 
merely those of interested friends. Not a single merchant in any 
line of business, however, ever made any inquiry of the purchaser 
regarding his purchase or his plans, notwithstanding the fact that he 
was a prospective purchaser of, and actually did purchase, several 
hundred dollars’ worth of farm implements. Inasmuch as he was 
obliged to move on the farm late in the season, was unacquainted 
with the merchants in the town nearest his land and the distance 
was too great from his residence to make frequent trips to the country 
community, he was obliged to make his purchases elsewhere. As a 
consequence the local merchants— implement dealers especially — 
lost several hundred dollars in trade and the advantage of getting 
early in toueh with a newly arrived prospective buyer. 

In this case the purchaser did not buy from mail order houses 
so-called, but from retailers in Chicago and in the suburb where he 
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resided. To do so involved a great deal of correspondence on ‘his 
part, many trips to stores and much additional labor and incon- 
venience, in addition to the freight and other transportation charges 
from Chicago to his farm place. 

It is not easy to understand or explain the indifference of the local 
retailer to business opportunities of the kind here suggested. In 
some cases, doubtless, he lacks the business experience and training 
that would have taught him to recognize the less conspicuous busi- 
ness opportunities that are presented in everyday events. In part 
his neglect or indifference may be due to a mistaken belief that he is 
sure to get the trade anyhow. Neither explanation is at all creditable 
to the local merchant. _ 

An interesting fact in connection with the experience here related 
is that the investigations made by the purchaser among mail order 
houses and retail dealers proved to his satisfaction that not only 
better goods at lower prices but greater satisfaction in general 
ordinarily can be secured from the local retailer than from any mail 
order house. When a man buys a harness, for example, if he knows 
what he wants, it is a thousand times more satisfactory to him to 
walk into the local harness maker’s shop, where he may see, handle 
and examine carefully the harness that he expects to buy. If he 
wishes to buy a farming implement there is infinitely more satisfac- 
tion in knowing that the machine he buys is made by a reputable 
manufacturer who stands back of his product under all circumstances 
than to buy a nameless machine embodying the manufacturing 
experience of nobody. The first is the kind of satisfaction he gets 
when he deals with the local retailer, and after all is said and done 
the most that any man can hope to secure for his money when he 
makes a purchase is satisfaction. The conviction that he has bought 
a good article from a dealer he knows and made by a manufacturer 
with years of manufacturing experience and a lifelong reputation at 
stake is the best kind of satisfaction. Everlasting hunting for bar- 
gains and comparing of prices while guessing qualities and values 
leave the buyer’s mind in a state of uncertainty that is positively 
demoralizing. All this he escapes if he buys goods of known and 
guaranteed quality from his home merchant. 











DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


A Community Festival and Springtime Jubilee was 
celebrated in Portland, Ore., April 29, 30 and May 1 to 
raise money to send the Portland police band east to 
advertise Oregon. A committee on organizations secured 
the codperation of all secret and fraternal organizations 
in making the celebration successful. Performances were 
held each evening and several hundred school children 
participated in the May-day celebration. The evening 
performances consisted of band concerts, gymnastic ex- 
hibitions and acts from local theaters, as well as operatic 
numbers and special features by members of the band. 


. & & 


A COMMITTEE of the Alpena (Mich.) Home Coming 
Association recently appeared before the board of super- 
visors to urge an appropriation of $1,500 in aid of the 
program, and that amount was unanimously voted. Ad- 
dresses before the board dwelt upon the benefit derived 
by the whole community from such gatherings. The cele- 
bration will take place in August, and already letters have 
been received from hundreds of former Alpena residents 
who promise to return at that time. The committee on 
buildings and grounds was urged to make special efforis 
to have county buildings painted and in excellent condi- 


service. 


tion in time for the home coming. 
* * * 
“\RMERS and business men of Lucedale, Miss., have 
orranized the George County Fair Association with the 


object of promoting and developing the agricultural re- 
Sources of the county. At the conclusion of an address 
be‘ore the organization meeting Mr. L. Bixler, secretary 
ot the Gulf Coast Fair Association, offered $120 in 


P ‘iums for exhibits at the first fair of the new organi- 
tion, 


a awn the trade anyway. 


MOVEMENT has been started to enlist seventy-two 
covities of south Texas in a good roads and drainage 
: cress, the drainage and good roads committees of the 

aressive League of Houston being back of the move- 
meat, The purpose of the congress will be to promote 
d ““ussion of highway and drainage questions in order 
= t methods best adapted to that section may be adopted 
rie that all work may be of a uniformly high character, 

Erinn part of the plan is to unite the highway and 
vrelnage systems in such a way as to make all more 
®conomical and efficient. 


en 


pays big returns. 





WATCH THE NEWS. 


From the retail dealer’s viewpoint the local 
newspaper performs or may perform a double 
It is, of course, the best advertising 
medium available for his use because he can use 
space in its columns to bring to the attention of 
the people of the community the goods that he 
has to sell and news of every sort regarding the 
merchandising opportunities that he offers. 


But in addition the news cclumns of the local 
newspaper present many facts that in themselves 
have very great business value to the retailer if 
he understands how to use them. The transfer 
of the title to real estate, for example, means 
in most cases that the new purchaser will make 
improvements of some kind to the premises; this 
should interest the retail lumberman. 
times such a transfer, if followed by a change of 
occupancy, means the purchase of additional fur- 
niture; that should interest the furniture dealer. 
Also, the moving in of a new family means the 
prospective purchase of clothing, and that should 
interest the dry goods and furnishings dealers. 
Not the least interested in news of this sort is 
the grocer, who will be called upon to supply 
much of the food consumed by the newcomers. 


When a family moves into a strange commu- 
nity and its coming does not create a ripple of 
interest among the merchants, the newcomers 
are sure to feel either that the merchants are 
utterly indifferent to their welfare or that they 
rest secure in the belief that they will get all 
How much more agreeable 
would be the impression created upon new com- 
ers if they received a cheerful, pleasant, printed 
greeting from each of the merchants, together 
with an invitation to call and visit the stores 
when in need of goods carried. Such greetings 
and invitations would make them feel not only 
that they were being made welcome but that they 
were expected to become factors in community af- 
fairs. Thoughtfulness of this kind costs little and 


WHEN the ‘‘Prosperity Compaigners’’ of the South- 
west Louisiana Development Bureau reached St. Martins- 
ville they were met by an enthusiastic crowd of more 
than 500 citizens, The mayor and other prominent per- 
sons acted as a reception committee, a band furnished 
music, addresses were delivered regarding the work of 
the bureau and the importance of immigration, diversified 
farming and better marketing methods were emphasized. 

* * * 


FARMERS’ market days are becoming conspicuous 
events in many agricultural communities. No two are 
conducted alike, but all have as their main purpose the 
providing of a market for what farmers have to sell. 
In some towns booths and other special facilities are pro- 
vided to encourage the sale of vegetables and other farm 
produce. In others opportunity is afforded farmers to 
dispose of live stock, farm implements etc., the services 
of an auctioneer being made available without cost. 

* * * 


THE MANUAL training departments of the Portlan 
(Ore.) public schools turned out thousands of fly traps 
used in a ‘‘swat-the-fly’’ campaign launched in that city 
at the instigation of its health officer. A special city 
health bulletin gave advice on the best means of exterm- 
inating the fly. 


Many 


* * * 


TWENTY-TWO road supervisors of Benson County, Ore- 
gon, have entered into a road building contest that is to 
continue until September 30. The contest was instituted 
by the Commercial Club of Corvallis, which has offered 
prizes of $100, $60 and $40 for the first, second and 
third best pieces of road. The contest has been approved 
by the county court, which has. augmented the prizes by 
offering $300, $200 and $100 respectively to the winners. 

* * * 

A woMEN’s Association of Commerce is to be organ- 
ized in New Orleans, La. A central meeting place will 
be secured, the object of the organization being to secure 
the codperation of women in commerce, education and 
civic and philanthropic movements; or as stated in the 
prospectus: ‘‘To arouse the true business instinct; to 
develop a womanhood that commands consideration in the 
adjustment of commercial affairs; a movement for the 
betterment and uplifting of women in commerce and 
women who wish to identify themselves with the big 
phase of woman’s welfare work; women who need com- 
mercial codperation.’’ 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Sturdy Citizens from Northern Europe Improve a State — Big Advantages Rest in Direct Personal Acquaintance— 
The Office Should Be Made Attractive—The Courageous Attitude Forces Prosperity. 


IN A SCANDINAVIAN STRONGHOLD. 


Last week the Realm dealt mainly with a number 
of Ohio retailers, with a paragraph or two about an 
lowa yard thrown in at the close. This week it is 
going to move up to Minnesota. Minnesota has not 
figurea in this department extensively for some time. 
In fact, with only one person to do the talking it is 
pretty hard to achieve an even-handed inspection of 
this extensive country. Some of it doesn’t get looked 
at for quite a spell, whereat its retailers are glad or 
sorry, according to their own bias and according to 
the personal valuation that they place upon the in- 
spector and the things he says. Minnesota, like 
Arkansas, has come in for some attention at the hands 
of the self-elected humorists, although Minnesota has 
been dealt with in a more kindly way than has her 
sister State. She numbers a big proportion of Secandi- 
navians among her people, so the vaudeville jokesmiths 
have seized upon the struggles of the kitchen mechanic 
with strange cookery and stranger language and 
customs. 

But no one ridicules the Scandinavian in any essen- 
tial particular. Probably all of us are comical from 
certain points of view, and perhaps none of us would 
smile at a strange people if we understood them and 
the things they are trying to do. I found myself in a 
German restaurant one time and confronted by a 
waiter who was a stranger to the English language. 
There was nothing else for it, so I 
hastily mobilized the smattering of Ger- 
man that lingered in my mind from 
reading the classics of the Fatherland 
during my college course. Anybody 
knows that a book knowledge of a lan- 
guage is not going to get him very far 
in ordering a dinner, and so when my 
herd of spavined and wind-broken Teu- 
tonie words began to bog down and 
die the rest of the diners laid off to 
enjoy the show. MHalf-smothered so- 
prano giggles and unequivocal bass ha- 
ha’s didn’t help me along, so the more 
they snickered the more I stuttered. I 
was getting ready to draw pictures of 
what I wanted when a waiter who knew 
Knglish appeared and rescued me. 

The Scandinavians, like all the peo- 
ple from northern Europe who have 
emigrated to this country, make good 
citizens. They are thrifty, energetic, 
home-loving and law-abiding. When 
they move into a community it is a 
certainty that that community will at 
once begin producing its share of the 
world’s living. Perhaps there may be 
some among them who are not as good 
as the rest, but this may be said of any 
people. 


THE CENTER OF A FARMING COMMUNITY. 


Albert Lea, Minn., is a widely known town, and in 
a way it is perhaps a little hard to understand just 
why. It is not a big place; the last census gives it a 
population of 6,192 people—just about the maximum 
for a country town. It has no great factories, is not 
a summer resort, has not become famous, like Roches- 
ter, for surgical skill. It is merely a center for some 
of the good farming land of the Mississippi Valley. 
In fact, it is merely a highly successful farmer and 
proves that farming offers a certain fame and notoriety 
if pursued with diligence to success. How otherwise 
is one to explain that all over the country the name 
of the town is known and is associated with Minnesota 
agriculture? 

The town itself is attractive in appearance. After 
a person has traveled through the corn belt for a time 
he becomes used to the idea of wealthy towns looking 
more or less like a tramp that is crawling out of a 
culvert where he has spent the night. It is easy to 
understand why these towns pay so little attention to 
appearance, for the citizens made their money while 
wearing rough clothes, and not any of it came from 
mowing lawns or smoothing down parking or planting 
shrubbery. Albert Lea is not like this. If one arrives 
after dark, as I did, he at once notices the street 
illumination, and in the morning he looks out upon 
wide streets paved with creosoted blocks. There is 
much paving in the city, and as far as I noticed it is 
all of these wooden blocks. Several men to whom I 
mentioned the city’s streets said the blocks had proved 
to be satisfactory in every way. They make a nice 
appearance, and there is an absence of the rumbling 
and clatter that brick paving always throws in with 
the rest of its service. While a two-fisted man hates to 
own up to having nerves he will notice the difference 
in his disposition if he lives first by asphalt and then 
alongside of cobblestones. Chicago has a neat little 
exhibit along this line. Get off at the La Salle Street 
station and walk down Van Buren to Michigan Avenue. 
On Van Buren you have the howling road of the 
elevated overhead, and under foot you have the pound- 
ing and smashing ‘of trucks over cobblestones. Upon 








reaching Michigan you sudaenly emerge from the neth- 
er to the upper regions, the regions of the purring 
automobile and the sound-deadening asphalt. Is there 
a difference? Well, try it sometime. 

Advantages in Personal Acquaintance. 

If a person wants to know whether our line of busi- 
ness is one in which the steadiness of permanence is 
likely to be found he should get the average retailer’s 
idea of how long he has to be in a place before he 
gets over being a newcomer. In talking to A. L. Bran- 
don, of the Brandon Bros. Lumber Company, of Albert 
Lea, I happened to ask some question or other about 
certain characteristics of the trade. ‘‘I shouldn’t like 
to say about that,’’ Mr. Brandon said thoughtfully, 
‘‘for you see we haven’t been here very long. We’ve 
had this yard only five years.’’ Only five years! That 
does not sound like the statement of a fly-by-night 
merchant, does it? Perhaps it may not sound unusual 
to the lumber retailers who read these columns, for 
time after time I have had men refer to five or ten 
years’ experience in a given town as though it were 
but the beginning of the job of building up a business. 
And in the main this is true. <A retailer to be the best 
possible retailer has to know a great many things. 
He needs to know more than prices and probable move- 
ments of the wholesale market and how to keep books 
and such things. These are necessary in order to 
make a beginning, and many successful retailers did 


Features of Minnesota Retailing. 


‘Albert Lea is a good retailing town,’’? Mr. Brandon 
remarked. ‘‘There is a big amount of trade, but the 
one trouble is that the local dealers are so eager for 
business that they make competition too severe. The 
profit that is left after paying expenses is generally 
almost too small to be seen at all. I haven’t any sug- 
gestion for changing this. It is pretty hard to change 
when once it has gotten fixed as a regular thine not 
to make a good profit. All we can do is to hang on 
and hope that we can eventually get straightened out, 
and I reckon we will in time. 

“*Most of my trade is in town, though some country 
business comes my way, of course. But I don’t make 
a special effort to get it, because of the fact that this 
is a Scandinavian neighborhood. The other yards are 
managed by Scandinavians, and these people, like 
everybody else, like to trade with men of their own 
nationality. They have been allowed to get into the 
habit of waiting a long time before paying their bills, 
They will pay eventually, for all of them are good and 
reliable, but this long credit gets to be a burden after 
a while. 

‘*T want you to come out and look through my plant. 
This main shed is 120 feet long and the central alley 
is 24 feet wide. If I had not been cramped for space 
1’d have made it still wider, for a man can hardly get 
an alley too wide. Some men think it is a waste of 

space and costly to roof; but it is any- 
thing but a waste of space, and the 








“<The only truck in that part of the country, ” 


not know them very well when they began. But they 
did not become successful until they knew a great deal 
more. The time is gone for most of us when a wild 
boom or the opening of a new territory will make it 
possible for us to make our fortune over night without 
knowing much of anything about the fine, personal 
points in the game. 

Personal knowledge about the customers does not 
come all at once. This has to be something more than 
a recollection of faces; it has to include a knowledge 
of personal prejudices and the best way of meeting 
them, of financial responsibility, of the scale upon 
which a given man aspires to conduct his business; in 
fact, upon scores of little things that might look absurd 
if they were written down. These come from long 
experience, and they are perhaps the most valuable of 
all a given dealer’s mental equipment. This is. one 
reason why it is a good thing for a son to work into 
the business under his father’s direction; all this mass 
of knowledge is_at the father’s command and will 
keep the business going until the son gets the same 
knowledge for himself. 


The Retailer’s Fair Expectations. 


The great bulk of lumber retailers are doing business 
in what may be called small places. Our business in 
the main has not gotten to be a corporation affair as 
yet; it depends on individual push and initiative and 
will continue to do so for a great while. We don’t ex- 
pect to reach the point of vast corporate control as 
long as farmers own and work individaul farms. Until 
industrialized farming comes the character and repu- 
tation of the retailer will count rather large in the 
mind of the farmer who buys lumber; consequently 
specious catalog literature will not capture all nor a 
considerable part of his trade. At least it will not 
as long as retailers take pains to be real merchants. 
They can’t hope to hold trade even with their obvious 
advantages when some other method of marketing 
proves to be more economical and equally satisfactory. 
A retailer has no right to trade except what he can 
hold on price, quality and service. 

But here I am, wandering away from Albert Lea and 
the Brandon yard. ; 


money spent on the roof is well spent. 
In the first place, a narrow alley is a 
great waster of time in getting stock 
into and out of the bins. In the second 


place, plenty of alley room means a 
place to keep loaded wagons during a 


storm or to load them while a storm is 
going on. In the third place, it offers 
extra space where a car of lumber may 
be piled down if it becomes necessary, 
and it is bound to be necessary some 
time or other. When I built this shed 
I made up my mind about two things. 
I was going to have a foundation under 
it that would hold solidly, and I was 
going to have good ventilation. You 
notice that the timbers of the shed and 
those on which the stock rests are laid 
on heavy cement piers that hold them well 
up off the ground. Then the sides are 
slatted up with plenty of chance for 
air to blow through. No, I have never 
been bothered by snow blowing in. 
Over on the other side of the oftice I 
have an open shed with 20-foot bins 
anil a wide hood. On the second deck 
with the sliding doors in front I keep 
my finish lumber and my stock of sash 
and doors. I don’t find it worth while to keep a very 
large stock of mill work, for nearly everything is made 
in odd sizes, and the mills about here cut in on us pretty 
badly. 

‘*You will notice that we carry a large stock of 
white pine. It always has been in demand here, and 
there never was a better kind of wood. I reckon the 
freight rate has something to do with its keeping pop- 
ular, for of course the rate is all in its favor and 
against southern woods. We don’t have a truck here, 
but we have one at the yard at Sidney, Iowa, where 
my brother is manager. The yard is a mile from 
the station there, so it is pretty useful to us. Then 
it is a good bit of advertising, for it is the only truck 
in that part of the country. None of the yards here 
has a truck, and probably it will be a long time be- 
fore one is bought.’’ 

The manager of the Minnesota Lumber Company was 
out when I called, but a young fellow in the office 
said things looked all right, that a few large bills 
would be let in town during the summer and that the 
country trade promised to be all right when the roads 
improved and the farmers got their crops in. 


The Repellant Office. 


But I noticed one feature in this office that struck 
me as something worth wide imitation even though it 
probably never has added a penny to the income of the 
plant. This was a row of plants in full bloom in the 
window. A person hesitates about talking of such 
things sometimes, for nobody likes to be jeered at as 
a sentimentalist. But it is possible that a geranium 
blossom might make a notable difference sometime. if 
you have been in as many offices as I have butted into 
you know that the average place a retailer sets 0 
for his own storage is about as unattractive as luck 
and a disregard for mere ornament can make it. Be- 
hold the average office: a high order desk with the 
varnish all kicked off the legs where yard men and 
customers have wiped the mud off their overshoes; 4 
bare, flat-grain floor half worn through and carpeted 
with a piece of patent roofing in front of the door; 
two cracks in the fly-specked ceiling; a big calendar 
with a silly-looking girl in a low-cut gown pictured 
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wise 


on it; a wire rack on the wall where the salesmen 


stick their cards; a couple of rickety chairs held to- 
wether with wire; several bushels of old newspapers 
siune around with large disregard for order; a rusty 


stove with a crack in the door and, last but not least, 
4 roomful of air bristling with the remains of pre- 
historic stogies that grab the visitor by the wizzen, 


pune his eye and kick him in the neck a few times 
just to show that it can. This is the kind of a place 
a lot of us are content to live in for ten hours a day. 


The Refining Feminine Influence. 
Then there are really fine offices finished in hard- 


woods and furnished with handsome furniture that 














“Why not try one, just for luck?” 


still look bare and as though they were nothing more 
than storage rooms for the things they contain. They 
don’t look as though they were lived in at all. Once 
in a while I find an office where the owner’s wife 
works as bookkeeper. This is the place where the 
harsh and bare outlines are softened. The walls are 
neatly papered. Perhaps there is a rug on the floor of 
the inner office. Sash curtains, made of cheap but 
dainty material, hang at the windows. And nearly 
always a fern or a plant in bloom adds a final touch 
of color. When I go into such an office I take off my 
hat and wonder if I haven’t made a mistake. These 
things don’t get in the way of the business that an 
office is primarily intended to shelter, but they do 
make a big difference in the way a man feels. We 
mere men are slouchy animals at best and dur sur- 
roundings have more of an influence on us than we 
like to admit. These trimmings don’t cost any ap- 
preciable sum of money, and all of us waste a lot 
more time during the day than we need to spend on 
keeping -the place looking as though a human being 
lived there. Surround a saint with a litter of ugliness 
and barrenness and foul air and I will venture a 
plugged nickel it won’t be two weeks before he be- 
gins cutting prices and planning to hang a tin ear on 
Friend Competitor. Why not shovel out once in a 
While and burn the useless trash and fix up a file for 
hecessary papers and daub a little paint around? 
Every man hates house cleaning at home like sin, 
worse than some kinds of sin; but maybe that’s be- 
cause he has to take orders from his domestic boss. In 
his office is a good place to try his own hand at fixing 
things the way they ought to be fixed. Some flowers 
are hardy and bloom without a great amount of care. 
Why not try one, just for luck? The boys will poke 
Tun, maybe, but down inside they’ll like it. 


Optimism as an Asset. 

The Louis Sanborn Lumber Company’s office is a place 
Where optimism is at flood tide and expectation sits 
up and smiles upon the world. Its members are look- 
ig Tor a good year. There is no equivocation about 
it. Without any hems and haws and without reserva- 
tions or hesitations the young fellow in charge came 
night back at me with the statement that the prospect 
was fine and that no cloud appeared in the retailing 
sky. Later he admitted that local competition left 
something to be desired, but evidently he has gotten 
So used to that that he doesn’t consider it as a cur- 
able ill at all. Then the manager, Christian Berthel- 


“i ame in and confirmed everything the young fel- 
ow had said. That sounded good to me, and it is part 
H a Situation that I have seen repeated a good many 
ae s. Local retailers keep their eye on national poli- 


and Wall Street and international commerce with 
‘xiety that is in proportion to the amount of man- 
ulacturing in their town. If there is a lot of indus- 
trialism they know their trade can be knocked out so 
wuekly by a litle turn of high finance that it won’t 
A ss Paccag has been a fight. If there is little 
iets acturing there is little need to worry about any- 

iS except rains and other things that affect the 


an 4 


crops, 


this may sound as though I’d like to knock out 
"se itacturing in order to get back to a stable retailing 
asis, Well, that isn’t so. An industrial community 


mi 








- good many purposes a whole 


will support a much larger number of people than will 
an agricultural community, and without the manu- 
factures agricultural prosperity would last about as 
long as a tallow cat in hades. The fellows.in the farm- 
ing town don’t expect to make an enormous amount 
of money all at once. The fascinating uncertainty in 
which there is that possibility of getting rich suddenly 
which makes up the lure of prospecting and poker and 
the stock exchange is not part of the stimulus which 
keeps the country retailer going. The fellow who likes 
a fairly steady, quiet business is attracted to the coun- 
try, and the fellow who likes a bigger field with its 
risks is attracted to the city. It isn’t always certain 
that either will get where he wishes to be; for some- 
times the adventurer inherits a country yard, or vice 
versa. But when the right man gets into the right 
yard he lives happily ever afterward among condi- 
tions that would drive the wrong fellow to arson, may- 
hem, purse snatching and limburger. 


Shingles and the Silo Trade. 


As often happens in a town of several yards, the 
trade in Albert Lea has divided itself up according 
to the likes and ambitions of the several retailers. Mr. 
Brandon confessed to a preference for city trade, but 
Mr. Berthelsen declared his long suit was farm sales. 
He said he made no great effort to get city bills. He 
found that much of the country trade was not compe- 
titive and that most of the town bills were sold on a 
margin in which he could see no profit. 

‘*T think your paper ought to start a campaign for 
better shingle nails,’’? he said. ‘‘Maybe the shingle 
men don’t want the shingles to stay on for a long 
time, but if shingle roofs were more durable there 
wouldn’t be so much manufactured roofing sold. Some 
of my customers have been asking for a five-to-two 
shingle. I tell them that a six-to-two shingle will last 
twice as long as the nails that a person can buy these 
days. The shingles on this office, we have nailed them 
on twice. There is a house down the street that is be- 
ing reshingled and the shingles they are taking off are 
as good as the ones they are putting on. I under- 
stand there are shingle nails being made of copper. I 
don’t know how much they cost, but I suppose it is a 
good deal. But I’m pretty sure they’d be worth what 
they would cost, for they ought to make a roof last 
fully twice as long as the ordinary galvanized ‘nails 
do. There ought to be something done about it, for 
a great many roofing bills are so much money wasted. 
Customers would feel a lot more like buying shingles 
and less like buying substitutes if the shingles could 
be made to stick on until they wore out. A great 
many people are getting tired of all the roofs they can 
buy now, and that is one reason it is so easy for the 
men who introduce new kinds to get almost anything 
started. Shingles make the best roof for general pur- 
poses that ever was made, and they’d continue to be 
liked if they could be made to stick on for a reason- 
able length of time. 

‘*Here’s a new lumbermen’s silo that 


I believe is 
going to be a good thing. 


It is made of 4-inch flooring. 
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For Heavy 
Construction 


such as bridge work or founda- 
tions we have a line of timbers 
to meet every demand, both as 
to length and strength. Cheap- 
er than iron beams and for a 


lot better. Can also supply 
joist, studding and rafters of 
good sound quality, together 
with everything else in lumber. 


(Name and Address) 











Sample Ad from Quarterly Series Furnished 
Free to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Subscrib- 
ers. Electrotype Plates of the Complete 
Ads, of the Illustrations only or just the 
Proofs are Furnished; Cost only being 
charged for the cuts, 











There is a wooden hoop about 4 inches thick made of 
half-inch strips bent in a circle and nailed together 
solidly, and this is covered inside and out with floor- 
ing so that there is an air space between. There is al- 
most no possibility of its falling down, and wood is 
the only kind of stuff for making a silo. It has no 
hoops to keep tight, and not many farmers will take 
the trouble to tighten hoops once the silo is up. Then 
it is made of stuff that every lumberman carries in 
stock, and it doesn’t cost as much as the old kinds. 
‘Stave silos are good. Any kind of a wooden silo 
is better than one made of brick, and brick is better 
than cement. One reason the stave silo isn’t as popu- 
lar as it ought to be is that it was put out in the 
first place as a makeshift, and a lot of them fell down. 
They have been improved so that they will stand up, 














“Profit too small to be seen.’ 


now, but a good many men are afraid of them be- 
cause of what the early silos did. They are made now 
with an inner ring at the top, and the hoops are 
stapled to each stave so that the shrinkage is evenly 
distributed instead of coming all at one place. This 
added to good anchorage means that there is little or 
no trouble with their falling down.’’ 


Building a Model Yard. 


Peter Hansen, manager of the C. L. Colman Lumber 
Company, seemed to be largely startled and somewhat 
flabbergasted when I presented my card and owned 
up to being the spieler of the Realm, and the reason 
was that he had hoped I would come but that 1 wouldn’t 
do it quite so soon. The yard is going to move into 
fine, new quarters, and he wanted them to be completed 
and all fixed up ready to have some pictures taken be- 
fore I got around. It was something like company 
coming before the host gets his biled shirt on. I 
compromised by agreeing to happen back to Albert 
Lea a few weeks later when the sheds are finished 
and the new office built and the lumber has been moved 
over. So the description of this new plant will appear 
in these columns, barring unforeseen occurrences, at 
some time in the near future. Mr. Brandon urged me 
to go all through the place, for in his opinion it was 
well worth seeing. Mr. Hansen said that when it was 
completed it would be the finest yard, without any 
possible exceptions, in Minnesota. 

We need more model yards scattered around the 
country where we can go to look at them before we 
build our own new sheds. There is no particular need 
for show yards, for their uses either as a place for 
selling lumber or as a model for other yards are lim- 
ited. A show yard generally is a plaything for a 
man who does not need to make money out of it. A 
few weeks ago I saw a barn out on an ordinary farm. 
This barn had no especial excuse for putting on airs, 
for it wasn’t part of the country estate of a rich 
man who makes his money on ‘change. It was in- 
tended as a shelter for horses and cows and such. The 
roof cost $900 and part of the interior was finished in 
fine hardwoods finished and stained in the best man- 
ner. That was a show barn and not a model. It was 
a plaything, but it didn’t do the neighboring farmers 
the least good in helping them plan their barns. 

But a barn or a shed that is built reasonably and 
for the purpose of sheltering stock or lumber, as the 
case may be, in the best way possible, one that has 
in its construction the practical experience of farmers 
or lumbermen—that is a public benefit. We like them 
to look nice, but we don’t want to invest so much 
money in them that the returns of the business won’t 
pay a reasonable rate of interest on the investment. 
We are likely to be influenced unduly by outside show. 
What we ought to be influenced by more than appear- 
ance is the practical efficiency of the thing. In this 
respect a shed is something like a law—we don’t know 
much about it until the supreme court of experience 
has passed upon it. A hasty glance over the Colman 
yard gave me the impression that it is well laid out 
and would prove to be a good plant for years. I am 
looking forward to seeing it after the work on it is 
finished. 





THE SENIOR field work of the Yale Forest School will 
this year be on the lands of the Kaul Lumber Company 
in Alabama and the millwork will be at the Tuscaloosa 
plant of that company. 
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PURCHASE ORDER page x0 OF 
The Amherst Lumber Company 
LUMBER, SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 


Amherst, Ohio, 
To 


Please Furnish the Following: 





Ship to 
Ship via When 
& € BOYCE CO. muRCIE.1m> 3606 
QUANTITY DESCRIPTION PRICE 




















= F a me 
CONDITIONS: Please acknowledge receipt of order and The Amherst Lumber Company 
advise approximate date of shipment. 
Bill of Leading must accompany each in- By 
voice. 





Figure 1. Purchase Order, Consecutively Numbered; Original White, Duplicate Pink; Size 8x93 inches. 





The Amherst Lumber Company 
Lumber, Sash, Doors, and Mill Work 
Amherst, Ohio, 


REMITTANCE SHEET 






































Enclosed please find onr Check No. for $ im psyment of the following invoices 
o1e Amount of Amount of Rate of | Amount of Net 
ao Day a Car Number Car Initial 1 ner rae Freight Dice Recount manbiiek 
enn aan Sane - pee eel ————— 
Set eee - ' sii asataiiaainiiig a 
J - x - 

















3 as. aun neces me 3699 @ #8} ~ ote =r Yours very traly, 





The Amherst Lumber Company 
NO ACKNOWLEDGEMENT REQUIRED é 








Figure 2. Remittance Sheet; Original White, Duplicate Blue; Size 814x5% inches. 
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RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


AN OFFICE AND ACCOUNTING SYSTEM. 


AMHERST, (i110, 

One of the essential things in every retail lumbe: busi. 
ness is a good office and accounting system. To i most 
efficient it should be simple, accurate, convenient and 
easily understood. It should be a part of the service 
to the customer and is one of the means by whicl: satis. 
faction and confidence are established. 

The following article describes a system in use which 
is giving results, and is illustrated with blank forms to 
show its workings in detail. The ‘‘signal system’? of 
using different colors of paper for different forms js 
followed to save time by making it easy to distinguish 
each form by its color at a glance without having to read 
it. The colors given in this article are suggestions and 
can be changed if necessary. 

I will assume that most firms are incorporated stock 
companies. In this case the first blank book necessary jg 
a 


‘mmemmee’  Tilaai THE AmHegst Lumeer Co 





Onvenen 8y 


AMHERST OHIO. 191 








Esrmare No 


TO 8 OELIVERED. 
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Onoee Tacen Oy | 
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Figure 5. Sales Order; Color Salmon; Sizes 8Y% inches 
wide by 4%, 7 and 14 inches long. 





the corporation record. This is a stock form which can 
be bought and contains space for the articles of incor- 
poration, by-laws and regulations, minutes of meetings, 
stock subscription list, stock journal, stock ledger ete. A 
record of all transfers of stock and dividends paid is 
also kept in this book. 

Correspondence is handled by the carbon system, the 
carbon copy of letter with answered letter attached being 
filed in a vertical file alphabetically. A lithographed or 
embossed letterhead is an advantage as it has advertising 
value, adds to your prestige with the wholesaler and isa 
good investment. 

A loose-leaf desk calendar is used to keep a record of 
all appointments, promises, due dates of invoices to se 
cure cash discount etc., so that they are brought up for 
attention at the proper day and time. 

A record of all purchases is kept on Purchase Order 
(Figure 1).* This is in duplicate, the original being 
sent to the wholesaler or given to the traveling salesman 
and the duplicate placed on a ‘‘Shannon’’ board file 
until invoice is received. When invoice is received it is 
stamped with a rubber stamp having the following: 


GGOAS BRRCEIVOG a e065 5:e0p is acm ee 001g Invoice Entered........ 
Te OR aaa re Ae ek Extensions O. K....... 
ols 6 aa MIEDICHB. < s\< 0.05 555 BUND eile a .ois cin « saicwens 
OS a eer a ING eee: 5-5 6s-s-0 ines 
VSCIS Eig Ge COC aoa eS rs Invoice Paid......:.:. 
REPAIR NQUON Speco ss veo wie-o web se eerecee A SS Ser 0c 


The invoice, with Purchase Order and Bill of Lading 
attached, is then checked with prices on order, the ex- 
tensions proved and placed on a board file marked ‘‘In- 
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MILL ORDER 
The Amherst Lumber Company 


AMHERST, OHIO 


For .... Sere te eer See re ee | 
———} 


















































ARTICLE 
we coves co queee => ese 
DATE RECEIVED DELIVERED ON HAND DATE RECEIVED DELIVERED ON HAND 
eee) te ee eee eS. a tf 
Figure 3. Loose Leaf Stock Record; Size 11x8% inches ; 28 working lines; reverse side blank. 







































































ESTIMATE. Z 
THE AMHERST LUMBER CO. NE 1000 
Dealers In = 
LUMBER, SASH, DOORS and MILL WORK 
AMHERST, OHIO, _, 

To = 

We propose to furnish the following material as described below for Dollars, 
delivered 

rs furnl 
conemion ° Shak eign ame anersanng pile anal iat 
THAT C Unless otherwise specified, subject to 5 days acceptance. or 
KIND PRICE VALUE 


Figure 4. Loose Leaf Estimate Form; Original White, Duplicate Gray; Size 10x16 inches. 






| 
| 
Order No : | 
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Lacs es mcemarncncernmesrthecnctneernian ent 


Figure 6. Mill Order; Color Yellow; (For cutting bill 
same form in orange color) ; Size 84x11. 


voices Received.’? When the goods are received and 
found O. K., the invoice is taken off of this file, entered 
in the Accounts Payable Book and Stock Record, the 
due date to secure cash discount placed on the desk 
calendar, and the invoice placed on a board file marked 
**Invoices O. K. for Payment.’’ 

The Accounts Payable Book is a stock blank book 
having pages, size 1214 inches by 14%4 inches across, di 
vided into twelve columns, headed as follows: Dr. 
Merchandise, Dr. Machinery & Tools, Dr. Electrical 
Power Equipment, Dr. Electric Power, Dr. Mill Supplies, 
Dr. Repairs, Dr. Stable Expense, Dr. General Ixpense, 
Sundry Accounts, Sundry Account Amounts, Current 
Accounts Payable, Paid. At the end of each month, 
these columns are added and the totals charged to the 
accounts in the General Ledger, and the total of all the 
invoices credited to Accounts Payable account in the 
General Ledger. The headings on the columns ¢an be 
changed to suit conditions as these will vary in different 
places. When freight on an invoice is paid, if the goods 
are sold f. o. b. shipping point, the amount paid 5 
charged to the same account to which the goods were 
charged and the freight bill attached to the invoice 
If the goods are sold delivered the amount of freight 
charged to Accounts Payable account in tle per 
Journal and the freight bill sent in for credit oF hel 
until final remittance is made. 


Compact Record of Every Purchase. 


All remittances are sent on Remittance Sheet, on 
2). This is in duplicate, the original being mailed = 
check, and the duplicate attached to the invoice 4” 


*Width is stated first in stating sizes of form. 
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filed in a vertical file. Thus you have a complete record 


of ever» purchase filed together from the time of placing 
the orcer until the goods are paid. The invoices, when 
paid, 10 charged to Accounts Payable account in Cash 
Journ:! so that the Accounts Payable account, when 
posted, always shows the amount still owing. 


A vecord of stock on hand is kept on (Figure 3). 
Goods, when received, are entered from invoices and 
when cclivered are deducted, showing at all times the 
amount of stock on hand. These sheets may be kept 
ina binder or vertical file. 

Estimates to customers are given on (Figure 4), in 
duplicate. The original is used to figure the extensions 
and is placed in a binder for future reference and the 
duplicate is given to the customer showing the amount 
for which the whole bill will be furnished. 

AllLrders for goods sold are entered on the Sales 
Order (Figure 5). These are made in three sizes for 
convenience and are kept in the office on board files. In 
places where a planing mill is operated in connection 
with 2 yard there will be some items entered on these 
sales orders Which are not in stock and have to be manu- 





The Amherst Lumber Co. 
















































































Cred NO. accccscs conscieqcsnnsees ee 

EATIR aise eae TERRE 

PtP ah lena Mea RAR ON ie RE PEN LEED a tat Job 

| DEC 1) (1S. Caan ee ep eny Pe Pee en Oar Beets 
Mach, Work [1 
cg? 
6) 6 | 12118 | 24| 30 | 36 | 42 | 48 | 54 
(7) 6 | 12 | 18 | 24 | 30 | 36 | 42 | 48 | 54 
(8) 6 | 12 | 18 | 24| 30 | 36 | 42 | 48 | 54 
(9) 6 | 12 | 18 | 24| 30 | 36 | 42 | 48 | 54 
(10) 6 | 12 | 18 | 24 | 30 | 36 | 42 | 48 | 54 
C11) 6 | 12 | 18 | 24 [19] 24 | 30 | 36 | 42 
48 |54 (1) 6 | 12 | 18 | 24 | 30 | 36 | 42 
48 |54(2) 6 | 12 | 18 | 24| 30 |36 | 42 
48 |54( 3) 6 | 12 | 18 | 24 | 30 | 36 | 42 
4g |54(4-) 6 | 12 | 18 | 24 | 30 | 36 | 42 

48 |54 (5) 

Elapsed Time.. .. Rate |.’ | 

J | a 

Factory Burden... ................ 

TCO” eater epee near 

Figure 7. Time Card; For Short Cut Calculation; On 
Manila Tag Stock; Size 3x6. 
factured. In this case a mill order (Figure 6), is made 


out in duplicate and given to the foreman of the planing 
mill, If it is necessary for the foreman to furnish the 
machine man with a material cutting bill for the Mill 
Order this is done on the original copy which is the 
same form but of a different color of paper. The dupli- 
cate copy is always kept in the mill for the foreman’s 
reference. An accurate record of all time used on each 
Mill Order is kept on a time ecard (Figure 7.) The 
Starting and stopping time on each job is marked by 
the foreman. If the same job is worked on several times 
during the day, a new card is made out each time. All 
the time cards for each day are sent to the office and the 
elsysed time is then figured easily and quickly by means 
ot a Past-I-Meter system scale and charged to the proper 
order, If the Mill Order is completed the same day, the 
toral time is marked on original copy and the time card 
th duplicate copy fastened to it. If the Mill Order is 





ORIGINAL 
HAVE THIS BILL SIGNED AND RETURN TO OFFICE 
A 5738 Amherst, 0.19. 


Delivered to. 
Address. 





ireland 























eamster. 


‘Tallyman 


Received the above in good condition. 
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‘gure 8, Triplicate Delivery Ticket; Original; All 


Three White; Size 6x8, 


not completed the same day, the time is marked on the 
back side of the duplicate copy in the mill and the time 
card kept in office filed according to the order number. 
When the Mill Order: is completed, the time is then 
totaled and placed on the original copy with time cards 


THE AMHERST LUMBER COMPANY 


(LUMBER GASH. DOORS and MILLWORK 





i ile 


Figure 9. Loose Leaf Customer’s Statement and Sales 
Book Form; Original White, Duplicate Cream; Sheet 
Size 10x14, one bill and two bills to sheet; 
original perforated for detachment. 


and duplicate copy attached. Having the time and ma- 
terial used on each job, the cost can be properly ascer- 
tained. As soon as a Mill Order is completed, the fore- 
man returns it to the office where it is kept on file until 
the goods are delivered. 

A record of all goods sold and delivered is made on 
the triplicated delivery ticket (Figure 8), on an auto- 
graphic register. The original is signed by the purchaser 
and returned to the office. The duplicate is given to the 
purchaser for his copy. The triplicate is kept for the 
office copy. . At the close of each day the prices are 
placed on the delivery tickets and the charge then made 





Figure 10. Loose Leaf Sales Record Form; Size 84%4x6%; 
23 working lines on each side of sheet. 


on (Figure 9). The delivery ticket, Sales Order and 
Mill Order are filed together in a cabinet suitable for 
the purpose. The original of (Figure 9) is used in two 
sizes; one bill to a sheet and two bills to a sheet. The 
duplicate is in one sheet and forms the sales book. The 
charges are entered each day until the end of the month 
and then added up and charged to the customer’s account 
in the Sales Ledger. When a contractor has several jobs 
during the month each job is kept separate. During the 
current month these sheets are kept in a box file for 
handy reference. At the end of the month the duplicate 
sheets are added together and the total charged to Ac- 
counts Receivable account and credited to Merchandise 
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Figure 11. 














Remittance Form, White, in pads; 74%x3 

inches. dl 
Sales account in the general ledger. When cash is re- 
ceived on account it is credited to Accounts Receivable 
account and posted from the Cash Journal. When the 
Accounts Receivable account is posted it will show the 
amount due on accounts represented in the Sales Ledger. 
This is of great value because the amount of outstanding 
accounts is given without having to add together separ- 
ately all the accounts in the Sales Ledger and saves time 
in taking off the monthly trial balance. The advantages 
of this bill and charge system are that the bill is always 
ready for the customer; all the items for each month are 
in one place; time is saved when it is necessary to refer 
to a job finished several months before; time is saved 
in posting and bills and statements can be sent out 
promptly after the first of the month, thus insuring 
prompt collections. 


Petty Cash Book Necessary and Valuable. 


Different marks are used to indicate the progress made 
on each order. A small circle is placed before the item 


. 





Figure 12. Ruling for General Ledger. 


Figure 10. 


Same Size as 


on the sales order when a Mill Order is made out of that 
item. When an item is delivered it is marked with a 
cross mark. When the item is charged, a check mark is 
placed before the cross mark. The delivery tickets when 
charged are also marked with a check mark. 

The sheet used for Sales Ledger is shown, (Figure 10). 
This has a balance column and shows at a glance the 
amount due on each account. 

A petty cash book is used for a daily record of all 
cash transactions in detail. This is a stock blank book 
having two columns on each page. All cash sales are 
entered in the first column on the left side of the book. 
The first column of the right side of book may be used 
for any account which has a large number of charges 
each day. Cash is counted at the close of each day, the 





bank balance figured and the petty cash book balanced 
and ruled. If the cash is over or short a suspense ac- 
count is carried in the general ledger. This is charged or 
credited as the case may be, whenever an error is dis- 
covered. When cash is received on account the payment 
is marked on the bill or a receipt (Figure 11), is always 
given, This prevents any chance for argument of differ- 
ences with the customer. The items in the petty cash 
book are condensed as much as possible and entered for 
permanent record in a Combined Cash Journal. This 
book is a stock blank book having pages, size 124% inches 
by 14% inches across, divided into twenty-four columns, 
headed as follows: 




















- CASH - — BANK — | GENERAL | LABOR ACCTS. 
Received Deposits LEDGER RECEIVABLE 
Paid Checks Dr. Dr. Dr. 
Balance Balance Cr. Cr. 
Check No. 

ACCTS. | DISC. ON DISC. ON MERCHANDISE 
PAYABLE | PURCHASES SALES Dr. Cr. 
Dr. Cr. Dr. Cr. Dr. Cr. 

GEN. EX. | MACH. & TOOLS | MILL SUPPLIES SALARIES 
Dr. | Dr. Dr. Dr., 





The headings on the columns can be changed to suit 
conditions, or a book having fewer columns can be used 
it there are not many entries to some of the above ac- 
counts during the month. The bank account is kept in 
this book and always shows the exact balance. All en- 
tries to accounts in the general ledger not having a 
separate column are entered in the general ledger column 
and the item posted separately. The columns are added 
and the totals posted to the accounts in the general 
ledger at the end of each month. All journal entries 
are also made in this book. Accounts in the general 
ledger are kept on (Figure 12). This is a convenient 
form for making the closing entries at the end of the year. 
Ledger Sheet (Figure 10), could also be used for a 
general ledger with same results. 

A stock blank book for keeping a record of Notes 
Receivable and Notes Payable is used when necessary. 

A trial balance of the books is taken off each month 
to prove the accuracy of the work done. 

At the end of the fiscal year inventory of everything 
is taken, a balance sheet showing the profits and losses, 
assets and liabilities is made out and the books then 
closed by making the proper closing entries. 

A graphic chart showing the rise and fall of sales, 
operating expenses etc., by means of lines drawn on a 
sheet of paper, properly ruled, is valuable to show at a 
glance the condition of the business. 

All the filing of the various forms explained is 
alphabetically. Drawers of proper size are also 
useful for keeping papers, circulars, catalogues 
sorted for handy reference. 

This system may be adopted by the average retailer 
and is submitted with the hope that it may be of service 
to anyone seeking this kind of information. 

R. LEE MENz, 
Amherst Lumber Co. 


done 
very 
ete., 





PRIZES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association to Discover 
and Circulate Best Publicity of Members. 





The Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas 
City, Mo., is taking a keen interest in advertising, and 
is trying to arouse in its members the same interest. 
The association desires to promote a greater volume of 
advertising, to promote better advertising, and to make 
the association the clearing house for all good advertising 
used by its members. To this end it offers for retail 
advertisements of its members submitted by them not 
later than June 15, the following prizes: First prize, 
$10; second prize, $7.50; third prize, $5; fourth prize, 
$2.50. 

This is not an attempt to launch the membership into 
extravagant and expensive advertising campaigns, but is 
an effort to discover the best advertisements used by 
individual members and then to give all members the 
benefit of the discovery. It is hoped the prizes will 
stimulate individuals to go through their files and secure 
copies of their best advertisements. Each member is 
invited to send in as many separate advertisements as he 
wishes. There is no limit to the number. The more the 
better. 

The fifty-two best advertisements will be selected, in- 
cluding the prize-winner, reproduced and printed on a 
single sheet, a copy of which will be mailed to each 
member of the association. It is understood that per- 
mission is given to reproduce and circulate all advertise- 
ments submitted, with the further understanding that 
any member is at liberty to use any advertisement he 
may wish, merely changing the firm name and address. 
This will provide for members one good advertisement 
for each week in the year. Those submitting advertise- 
ments should cut them out of the paper and not send 
the entire publication. Checks for prizes will be mailed 
to the yard in the town printed in the advertisement. 

A suggestion which may prove helpful is to secure the 
assistance and codperation of local newspaper men in any 
rewriting which may be thought advisable. Needless to 
say, the newspaper men will be interested and will be 
glad to cooperate. 

Remember all advertisements should reach Secretary 
J. R. Moorehead, Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, 705-707 R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo., 
not later than June 15, 1915, after which date the con- 
test will be closed. 
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The Encyclopedia Britannica defines a trademark as 
a symbol applied to the goods of a trader for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing them from similar goods of other 
traders and of identifying them as his goods in the busi- 
ness in which they are produced or put forward for sale. 

Trademark rights apply only to the name, device or 
symbol adopted to designate the goods to be sold—not 
to the goods themselves. The owner of the trademark is 
entitled only to prevent such use of his trademark as 
would lead the public to purchase the goods of, other 
traders in the belief that they were buying his. A trade- 
mark means that the manufacturer who uses it is will- 
ing to go before the world and say ‘‘I made this article. 
I have put my name on it, my private mark.’’ 

Tz he is an honest man—and no other kind of man 
ezn afford to use a trademark—it means that he is going 
to make that article in the best possible way because if 
che article is faulty it can be traced back to him, and 
he must finally be responsible for it. He knows that his 
reputation and business success are at stake. 

Trademarking your goods is like signing your name to 
a check. If the check is not good the bank repudiates 
it; your reputation is seriously injured. Likewise if your 
trademarked product is not good your customers will not 
buy again. Not only your business reputation but your 
trade is lost. 

The point I want to make is this—that when you 
trademark your lumber you will be proud of it; you 
will make the best kind of lumber it is possible to man 
ufacture; you will grade it properly because your name 
is on it, and the public will know that you made this 
lumber. And because it is good you will want to tell 
people about it, and the man who buys it will be satis- 
fied because it is right; becanse it is just the kind of 
lumber you told him it was. And all that means that 
you are building solidly for the future. 

Trade-Mark and Ad Twin Pledges of Good Faith. 

When a man makes a good product and identifies it, 
it is then necessary for him to tell the public about that 
product. To do this, he must advertise. Trade-marking 
and advertising are twin pledges of good faith. The 
constantly growing habit of buying trademarked goods 
has transformed advertising from a gamble to an invest- 
ment. The reason for this growth is the confidence which 
people have learned to place in an article upon which 
the manufacturer is willing to fix his name or mark. 

If a man buys a suit of clothes and it is not satisfac- 
tory it will last, at most, only about a year. If a woman 
buys a sack of flour that is not good it takes only a few 
weeks to use it up, or it can be thrown away at a small 
loss. But if a man builds a house and does not use 
the right material it is a permanent matter. 

The average man does not build more than one house 
and it is exceedingly important to him that he have 
the right material in the right place. The lumber manu- 
facturers have not told him about the best kinds of lum- 
ber to meet the different requirements in the different 
parts of his house. For this reason the owner has left it 
to a large extent to his architect or carpenter as to what 
is best to use, and the architect is not always specifying 
the kind of lumber that you manufacturers would recom- 
mend. Frequently he specifies some substitute for lumber. 

A short time ago we made an investigation respecting 
a particular kind of lumber. One of the well known 
architects in Boston stated that advertising to the con 
sumer of any particular kind of wood was bound to 
increase its consumption—that ‘‘if the consumer has a 
preference in wood, the architect will put it in unless it 
is entirely unfit for the purpose.’’ 

The consumer is interested in the radiators, bath tubs, 
furniture and decorations of his house, largely because 
he has been educated through advertising, and he would 
be interested in the lumber of which his house is built 
if only he were given the opportunity to know more 
about it. 

It is up to you as the manufacturer to interest the 
consumer. Tell him how you ean serve him. He isn’t 
interested in the lumber industry. He ean be inter- 
ested in knowing the best lumber for his purpose. Tell 
him about your product. It is almost the only material 
he hasn’t been told about. Others have found it profita- 
ble to tell him concerning everything else that goes into 
his house from patent roofing to the cement that forms 
the foundations, from the outside paint to the inside 
wall finish, and they have told him, too, how to identify 
the particular product which they have for sale. They 
have trademarked it. 

From the time you adopt a trademark and begin to 
advertise you aie a marked man. You live in a glass 
house. Your product, process of manufacture, method 
of sale, price—every detail of your business is thrown 
into high relief. The man who trademarks his goods 
gives a bond. His trademark and his advertising make 
his market increasingly critical, but if he keeps faith 
with the consumer he builds good will. 


Manufacturers Must Control Quality of Their Product. 

A trademarked product, advertised, builds good will, 
and good will is technically known as ‘‘consumer de 
mand.’’ Good will can not be obtained by a manufac- 
turer or a group of manufacturers unless they are in a 
position to control the quality of their product through 
all channels of trade to the ultimate consumer. 

I quote the following from ‘‘Trademarks and Trade 
Names,’’ which fully illustrates the point just made: 


* Address read at annual meeting National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, San Francisco, Cal., May 13. 


Sometimes a complex chain of events is best explained by a 
simple illustration. With this idea in mind let us put our- 
selves in the place of a woman who wants a cake of Ivory 
soap. She lives in a desert town in Arizona. She can not 
so half way across the continent to Cincinnati to buy a 
live-cent cake of soap from Procter & Gamble. In fact it is a 
safe bet that she never heard of Procter & Gamble, but she 
knows that she wants Ivory soap. So she sends her little 
girl down to the “general” store, and this lisping messenger 
asks for “Ivory” soap—not just plain ‘“‘soap’— and brings 
the familiar package, with the name on it, back to her mother. 
If the storekeeper sends some other kind of soap the owner 
of the nickel knows instantly that she did not get what she 
wanted. 

By means of the trade-mark “Ivory” the manufacturers in 
Cincinnati dealt with this buyer in Arizona as surely and as 
expeditiously as if she lived across the street from their fac- 
tory. Trace this transaction backward and you will find 
its trail running unerringly through the retailer, the whole- 
saler and the jobber to the manufacturer. At every stage of 
its journey the product kept its personality. It left Cincin- 
nati as Ivory soap and as Ivory soap it was put into the con- 
sumer’s hands. 

On the manufacturing end a trademark, widely known, 
instills pride of manufacture. Every engineer would like 
to drive the Twentieth Century Limited between New 
York and Chicago. Every intelligent operative, every 
foreman, every mill superintendent likes to have a share 
in turning out a nationally and favorably known product, 
the best of its kind. It is human nature. As the output 
grows and the plant enlarges, as the goods are attractively 
displayed by many dealers, and the name of the firm or 
the brand is blazoned everywhere a pride in the product 
spreads throughout the mill, the quality improves, the 
processes become more sure, the inspection more thor- 
ough. The men in charge search more diligently for 
ways of improvement, the men below them respond more 
readily. 

When because of financial stress or other troubles there 
is a limited demand the manufacturer who has taught 
the publie to ask for B. V. D. underwear or Royal Bak- 
ing Powder is in a much stronger position than the man- 
ufacturer who has been making merely an undershirt or 
a baking powder. 

The Quaker Oats Company put oatmeal into packages, 
trademarked and advertised it, creating a larger and 
more stable demand, thereby securing a higher price and 
a greater profit than the man who merely makes oatmeal 
and sells it in a barrel unmarked. 

The lumber manufacturer has been accustomed to 
having his product bought. The conditions of trade now 
require that he must sell his product. When I say 
**sell’’? IT do not mean simply to dispose of it to a whole- 
saler. He must sell it to the ultimate consumer, because 
no produet is actually sold until it is in the hands of 
the man who really uses or consumes it. 

You must make the consumer want to buy your lum- 
ber. It isn’t enough for you to want to sell it. 

When you have created a demand for your lumber by 
trademarking and advertising the best dealers every- 
where will want to handle your product. For example 
take the firm Hart, Schaffner & Marx. There are other 
makes of clothes just as good as theirs, but the people 
don’t know it. Because their goods were trademarked 
and advertised, Hart, Schaffner & Marx were able to 
secure practically any dealer they desired in any city 
in the United States. 


Trade-Mark Vouches for Business Honesty. 


The dealer who buys the grade of lumber known as 
No. 1 common and then sorts out the best of that lum- 
ber and sells it as a higher grade, and sells what is left 
as No. 1 common, does not want a trademark. He is 
the sort of dealer who is making sales and not making 
eustomers. That is an important point to consider in 
any business. It is a small thing to make a sale but 
a big thing to secure a customer. 

The dealer who is able to call attention to the ‘‘ Blue 
Star Shingle’’ and tell the prospective customer how 
these shingles are manufactured and by whom and to say 
that the manufacturer stands back of them is much more 
apt to make a sale and a customer than the man who 
sells an unknown and unbranded artiele. 

Of course, I realize that there is a problem in just 
how to trade-mark lumber so that it will be permanent 
and not add much to the cost of manufacture. On the 
other hand T believe that if a manufacturer ean afford 
to put a tag on five cents’ worth of tobacco the lumber- 
man, once he has made up his mind that it is q wise 
thing to do, will quickly find some way to trade-mark his 
product. If you were going to sell tobacco vou would 
a ither have the right to use ‘the name Bull Durham than 
to have the finest factory in the world. 

With the national advertiser the trade-mark is his 
symbol and its value in many cases becomes enormous. 
Many a firm would rather have all its buildings and all 
its stock of goods wiped out by fire and all its orders ean- 
celed than to lose its trade-mark. ° 

There are eases where a econeern’s trade-mark has 
become so valuable through long years of publicity and 
profit making that it entirely overshadows all other assets 
re the business; in short, the business could not exist 
without it. A trade-mark when once established is a 
business getter; its object is to hold the customer when 
once obtained. It is the trade-mark which serves as the 
means of spotting the product next time. 

Building Up Lumber Trade Without Trade-Mark Most 
Problematic. 

Twenty, fifteen or even ten years ago, the lumber 
manufacturers were not interested .in nor listening to 
papers upon the trade-marking of lumber. Even to a 
layman, however, it is now apparent that the lumber 
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Trade-Marking From the Standpoint of the Advertising Man’ 


[By Everett Sisson, Pacific Coast Manager, The Curtis Publishing Company. ]*. 
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industry most emphatically has a problem. Other indus. 
tries have come through much harder times than you are 
facing because they have jumped in and counterbal:nced 
the closing of one market by opening another, Take the 
oil business for example. Back in the days whei gas 
and electricity came in and cut off the market for kero- 
sene oil almost ‘‘over night,’’ the Standard Oil Con pany 
did not tamely accept the new conditions. It got busy 
“a found a new market. It manufactured 750,00: 10 oil 
lamps, shipped them to China, advertised in Chinese and 
educated the Orientals to a new and better kind of 
illumination than they had ever known and literally 
ereated a market for oil. Also the company put its ex- 
perts at work to devise and manufacture a safe and effi- 
cient oil stove. They did this and by means of advertis- 
ing taught the people to use for cooking and heating 
the kerosene they had discarded for illuming iting purposes, 

You may feel that lumber is too raw a product to 
lend itself to trade- marking and advertising. Every year, 
however, some product heretofore considered impossible 
to advertise i is added to the list of suecessfully advertised 
articles. 

On August 3, 1914 (note particularly that this was 
just one week after the outbreak of the war which is 
supposed to have had so disastrous an effect on business), 
there appeared in the Saturday Evening Post a two- 
page advertisement for a certain make of iron. Nota 
novelty or spectacular commodity; not an article that is 
put up in packages; not an article that is sold over the 
counter in retail stores; not even an article that can be 
bought direct by the consumer, but a raw product, a 
staple in use for hundreds of years never advertised 
before, made by many mills and sold to many manufac- 
turers who make it into sheet metal and other produets 
which are in turn sold to the hardware dealers, metal 
workers and others and then finally sold to the public. 

If ever a thing must have looked hard to advertise 
when the idea was first suggested it must have been iron. 
But ever since August, 1914, the American Rolling Mill 
Company, of Middletown, Ohio, has been advertising 
Armeo Iron. In a considerably shorter period than is 
usually required the campaign has proved a success. At 
the end of six months Printers’ Ink, in giving an account 
of the campaign, said: ‘‘Whether the field was ready 
for advertising such a product, whether the advertising 
was unusually good or whatever the reason, the fact is 
that sales have been decidedly larger since the advertising 
began to run than in the corresponding period of the 
previous year and that the sentiment of the whole field 
is changing from indifference or mild interest to active 
curiosity and orders.’’ 

During 1914 railroad construction, mining and quarry 
work, upon which a large part of the sales of powder 
depends, were much curtailed. The Atlas Powder Com- 
pany, of Wilmington, however, showed an increase in 
gross sales of nearly $100,000 during the year. A con- 
siderable part of the credit for this showing is ascribed 
in the annual report to the stockholders by President 
W. J. Webster to ‘‘an increased demand for Atlas 
farm powder, which is being extensively advertised for 
agricultural purposes.’’? The advertising of this trade- 
marked article aly made up for losses in other 
departments. 


Educate the Home Builder to the Use of Your Product. 
This is a notable showing for a company which has 
been in existence only a little over two years. Its adver- 
tising has been necessarily very largely of an educa- 
tional nature—teaching the farmers to use powder for 
such peaceful purposes as making ditches, post holes, 
foundations, roads; blowing up stumps, ice jams, boul- 
ders; subsoiling and preparing ground for crops and 
tree planting, killing ground hogs, loosening logs ete. 
It is said that in two years more than one million fruit 
trees have been planted in holes blasted by explosives. 
When you create a new market or find new channels 
for the sale of your product, you can protect the future 
of your business by’means of trade-marking and Adver- 
tising. By some such methods as these you lumbermen 
are going to rebuild and extend your markets, and I 
believe you will undertake the task about as follows: 

First: You will concede that some of the ‘‘substi- 
tutes’’ are superior to wood for certain purposes. You 
will not attempt to compete with them for those specific 
purposes. You will do this not only because you are 
honest with yourselves but because it is good business 
policy. By so doing you will conserve your own efforts 
and resourees for pushing these lines in which you know 
lumber is as good or better than any other material 
that can be used. 

Second: You will select with great care the lines oT 
purposes which offer the greatest opportunity for ‘vim- 
ber promotion. You will set yourselves to learn the ticts 
and all the facts about those uses of lumber and about 
the detail requirements of the people to whom you 
expect to sell. You will learn to take advantage of your 
present Forest Products Laboratory. You will provide 
other research laboratories if necessary and sales invsti- 
gation departments to keep you in touch with the pulse 
of the people. By means of these facilities you will 
come to know more about wood block pavements, ‘0° 
example, than any other class of men—also abou! all 
other kinds of pavements. * You will know as muc!: 0? 
more about silos than any one else, even those in ‘lie 
business. And you will follow the same procedure to 
other lines of business which promise to make you @ 
market and an outlet for your product. 

Third: Having decided upon just what lines you “'¢ 
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to con cntrate your selling effort and having learned first 
and ; bout these lines and about the requirements of the 
eons s of these lines, you will turn to the public. 
You will turn with confidence because you will know 
of what you speak, and you can employ the same strong, 
asst! ‘convincing advertising that your competitors 


are now using. You will use reputable, high class, well 
known mediums for your advertising, since you will 
be able to make sane, moderate statements that will 
be convincing because they are truthful. In short, by 
trade-marking and advertising you will be able greatly 
to simplify your marketing problems. 





Most of all, gentlemen, I want to leave with you this 
one thought—the consumer is king. His preference is 
law, and his whim makes and unmakes merchants, job- 


bers and manufacturers. Whoever has his confidence 
controls the mereantile situation; whoever loses it is 
lost. y 
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What Associations Can Do for Lumber In 


[By R. B. Goodman, Goodman, Wis.]* 





The long years of continuous enhancement of lumber 
prices and stumpage values culminating in 1907 made 
many fortunes, fostered loose methods of manufacture 
and careless marketing and attached to the industry the 
burdensome stigma of: prosperity. In current fiction, in 
the daily press and in the public mind, lumber baron 
was the euphemism for erude, easily attained wealth. 
Our Government, representing public opinion, sought our 
industry as a popular subject of attack. Whether we 
wanted it or not there was a lumber ‘‘trust.’’ We had 
the most obviously ex-party governmental investigation 
cur political system has yet produced. The publication 
of its voluminous report is not yet completed, but a final 
kick at the all-suffering retail dealer is promised us, in 
which the ordinary customs of trade, universal to. all 
lines of merchandising, are probably to be magnified 
and distorted. 

The Forest Service began to make a ‘‘ecause’’ of con- 
servation and the lumberman was considered a ruthless 

Red flags were waved about the supply of 
timber and the imminent danger of its ex- 
haustion, and although the manufacturer of competing 
building materials jadvertised prodigiously and wire 
fences and later cement sidewalks and later still paper 
boxes began to undermine our sense of security, the 
‘nanie’’? fully accounted for and explained the break in 
lumher prices; the associations and trade journals fos- 
tered our optimism; and in 1916 lumber prices began 
again to revive from the low levels of 1908 and 1909; 
stumpage prices advaneed; new mills were built. In 
1912 demand for lumber in the lake States exceeded 
the supply by more than 20 percent. Nineteen hundred 
and thirteen brought the highest prices since 1907. Past 
performances, indeed the very theory on which the in- 
dustry had heen developed, anticipated price levels still 
higher than those in 1907. 


The Awakening. 


destroyer. 
standing 


Nineteen hundred and thirteen, however, instead of 
realizing the higher prices for lumber that were logically 
due, developed an over-production of lumber and the 
beginning of a decline in prices that has continued to 
the present. This decline has sounded the alarm—we 
have awakened from our dream that lumber possessed a 
charmed life. We discovered the serious inroads of com- 
petitive building materials and now we are counting the 
harm that has been done our industry by the removal 
of the lumber tariff, and are facing the consequences of 
a serious over-production of lumber and a still more 
serious over-capacity for production. 

In 1914 our produetion, in the lake States, was 20 
percent greater than the consumption, and prices during 
the last of 1914 and in the early months of this year 
were—in many eases, in fact quite universally—below 
the cost of production. 

Thus, unmistakably, the last two years have brought 
an awakening to conditions that are by no means satis- 
factory; but with the characteristics of our race we are 
not down-hearted. Instead we have taken off our coats 
and hegun the real work of building our industry on 
firm foundations—the old fetishes have been discarded 

-we know that lumber will not sell itself; we are be- 
ginning to doubt if stumpage will carry itself. There 
has developed within the industry a new spirit of fru- 
gality, eflicieney and eareful scientifie effort. We are 
studying costs of production as they have never before 


heen studied. Price statistics are being accurately com- 
piled day by day; freight rates are being scrutinized; 
the \vhole machinery of merchandising is being reno- 
Vater and there has come to life a wholly new spirit of 
eiterprise within our industry. I have sometimes won- 
‘ered if these last two years do not constitute a turn- 


ig jpoint—a distinet change in the trend of lumber 


pre ss 


14 Ke . z ‘ 
is impossible to overestimate the part played in 


this pbuilding by association work and the assistance 
this work has had from the trade journals. The old leth- 
‘ray to the often futile efforts of the association’s see- 
reti has disappeared; the ofttimes desultory pages of 
the trnde journal have filled with keenly interesting, in- 
Strictive and vital news. 

results are already in evidence. Instead of at- 
vcs Trom our Government we have intelligent codpera- 
tie id constructive help. The Forest Service is no 
loy alarmed at our waning timber supply but is do- 
Nv “duable work in studying the problems of manufac- 
turing and marketing lumber. Through careful re- 
: . through the experimental work at Madison, Wis., 
h the study of utilization, the service is endeavor- 
Nn improve our product and develop and extend its 
lhe publie itself is revising its ideas of the in- 
: and the change is reflected in many indirect and 
1 ways that will be of benefit to the lumbermen. 

Old Association Work. 

, old foundations of association work, however, 
: prevail. This work was thorough-going and is still 


ickbone of our industry. The formulation of grad- 


ddress read at annual of the National Lumber Manufac- 


Association at San Francisco, Cal., May 13. 


ustry in Lake States 





ing rules and their practically universal acceptance and 
the carrying on of inspection service are the sine qua 
non of our existence as an industry and the lumber 
‘*price list’’—i. e., the tabulation of the proportional 
value of the different grades and sizes of lumber which 
has been adopted in modified form from the work of the 
old white pine lumbermen—still remain the greatest 
single achievement of association effort. 


New Association Work. 


On these old foundations we have built the elaborate 
and complex modern business structure of today—made 
necessary in meeting the new and more complex condi- 
tions of the time. The associations are doing those 
things tor the individual operator that must be done for 
him if he is to survive and which he is unable to do by 
himself. 

The field of this labor is‘widely varied and difficult 
to catalog. It includes welfare work; safeguarding ma- 
chinery; analysis of the cost of timber and of carrying 
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timher; the study of forest management; the compari- 
son of the cost of logging and manufacture. It under- 
takes to obtain fairness in taxation and to protect the 
lumber shipper in both classification and rate; it super- 
vises the revision of grades to meet changes in condi- 
tions; it attempts to educate the manufacturer to saw 
and to sort his lumber so as best to satisfy the needs of 
the consumer; it carries on the valuable service of sup- 
plying the individual operator promptly with informa- 
tion on the market price of his product; it undertakes 
the extension of lumber uses and endeavors to assist the 
manufacturer in the marketing of his products. The 
work of the association brings the Forest Service in 
closer connection with the practical problems of the 
operator. To the association falls the task of presenting 
the industry to the public in its proper light and thus, 
in a measure, protecting it against unfair and unwise 
legislation; and to the association we look for a way 
to bring about a reasonable condition of production by 
legalized curtailment agreements or other measures that 
will conserve lumber values in a way that will be of 
lasting benefit, both to the industry and to the consum- 
ing public. ° 
To say that the association is doing all these things 
in all their multifarious detail is only another way of 
saying that the lumbermen are doing these things for 
themselves, codperatively through the association. 


Value of Association Work. 


The magnitude and far-reaching effect of this work 
can not be tabulated, or adequately defined; and least 
of all are they gaged by the comparatively small amount 
of money expended. Valuable time is given without 
charge; few expense accounts are rendered. Sometimes, 
here and there, the result can be definitely shown in dol- 
lars a thousand. We know that the value of this work all 
over the United States is in dollars a thousand and its 
cost is in cents a thousand. 

The dollars and cents, however, by no means cover the 
measure of the association’s usefulness—the social, in- 
tellectual and moral gains to the association worker are 
its biggest dividends. The lumber manufacturer by the 
nature of his calling is in the pioneer class; the rough 
hard side of life is his daily lot; the elbows he rubs 
against are plain; to succeed he must love his work, 
and to love his work he must love nature. But the asso- 
ciation meetings, the committee work, the appearance at 
legislative hearings give him the opportunity to get 
in closer touch with his fellow lumbermen, and ‘‘as iron 


, 


sharpenetn iron’’ so man develops his fellow and by this 
contact the best that is in the individual is brought out, 
and our associations make for higher moral standards, 
more progressive ideas and a greater degree of confi 
dence and cooperation within our industry. 


Work in the Lake States. 

Without having said this much about what we are all 
doing through our associations I could not explain so 
clearly what we in Minnesota, Michigan and Wisconsin 
are especially trying to accomplish. With us ‘‘lumber’’ 
does not have a special meaning. It is about as definite 
as ‘‘food.’’ There are as many kinds and varieties of 
lumber for us to contend with as there are kinds and 
varieties of food to eat and drink. 

The lead pencil in our vest pocket is lumber; the 
match with which we light our pipe—the pipe itself; 
the house we live in, its frame, its covering, its lath, its 
shingled roof, its finished maple flooring, its rich in 
terior; the table we eat at, the chair we sit on, the bed 
we sleep in; the stock of our shotgun; the handles of 
our tennis racquet and our golf sticks; the wash tub; 
the broom handle, and the handle of our dinner pail; 
our barns and silos; our fence posts; crossing plank; 
railroad ties; the piano and the ironing board—all these 
to us are ‘‘lumber.’’ We have the old cork pine of our 
grandfathers, and plenty of it; norway, spruce, hemlock 
und tamaraeck, which are building lumber. Our white 
cedar is another wood eternal. We have basswood, which 
is the most universally useful wood God ever made; we 
have beech, elm, ash, and the only genuine oak that 
grows; and we have maple that farnishes the world with 
flooring—and if this were not sufficient to occupy our 
minds we have in addition the most beautiful wood for 
interior finish, furniture and cabinet work there is—short 
of mahogany. I do not wish to be self-seeking or to be 
aceused of advertising, so I shall not mention the name 
of this last specics of lumber that we almost exclusively 
produce. The curious nay write O. T. Swan, at Osh 
kosh, Wis., to find out for themselves. 


What Our Associations Can Do. 

Our associations are attacking the specific problem of 
« better marketing of all these hardwoods. We are pre 
paring a specially intensive campaign on the one par 
ticular hardwood I have refrained from mentioning, that 
will put it quickly into the place to which its merits en 
title it. Then we ean take up the proper utilization of 
each of our other hardwoods, combining with our adver 
tising and promotion work the study of best methods of 
manufacturing each special wood. 

Our association can protect our hemlock market. It 
is being invaded by western fir and southern pine. We 
haven’t a very big output—not more than the total ent 
of say six of your big mill operations—but this litt!e 
old bunch of hemlock is one of our special cares and we 
can keep for it its own home territory; one of our asso 
ciations is valiantly upholding the rights and just dues 
of the king of ali our forests, Pinus strobus, and its 
cousin, the staunch norway, and its younger brother the 
jack. Curiously the promotion of these woods results 
largely in a continual assurance to the publie of an 
almost inexhaustible supply of the genuine article. 

Perhaps our hardest task is one we have been working 
at for some time, with ever greater success. We realize 
that the manner in which our work is done is as im 
portant as the work itself and we believe that any work 
worth doing, as an association, is worth the time and 
capable of enlisting the interest of the individual mem 
her, and it is the eoncern of our secretary’s office and 
the chairmen of our various bureaus to present the vari 
ous features of the work in a way that will enlist such 
interest and cooperation among the members, Our sec 
retary’s office and our various bureaus are clearing 
houses constantly, farming out work to the individual 
member. The entire. function of our association is to 
unify and direct the codperative efforts of its members 
for the constant bettering of conditions under which 
they manufacture and market their products. 

Our association comprises many: men of diverse minds 
and there is always the danger of misguided effort; of 
attempting what will benefit one section or one group; 
of attempting to do collectively what can better be done 
individually. There are the equal dangers of unprogres 
sive conservatism and the over-ambitious venturing in 
untried paths. By seeking always to enlist the codpera 
tion of every member in our work we are quick to find 
our proper limitations of conservative constructive effort. 

The Individual. 

In our lumber industry, as in all walks of life, the 
big battles of success are single-handed fights. There is 
no formula in any association to take the place of hard, 
persistent, tireless labor; breadth of outlook; big think 
ing and keen attention to the smallest detail by the indi 
vidual. The association is not an end—it can not guar 
antee the slightest measure of success to«its members; 
very little of its work is tangible, but the association of 
today has become, and will continue in a greater and 
greater degree to be the source of that inspiration that 
is essential to individual success. 
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Trade-Marking; 


Its Relations to 


[By A. W. Cooper, Spokane, Wash.]* 





Since Mr. Kellogg called upon me to talk about 
trade marking lumber I find that at least two of the 
organizations constituting the National have actually 
taken steps looking toward the trade marking of their 
lumber, so it is with a good deal of hesitation that I 
present my own views. 

Trade-marking and trade-marks constitute a very 
large subject that is closely allied to and bound up 
with the whole field of advertising, and in some of its 
aspects trade-marking simply is advertising. I want, 
however, to approach the subject from a little different 
angle and without discussing trade-marking in general 
at any great length to see whether or not it is appli- 
cable to such a commodity as lumber, and if so in what 
way. 

Trade-marking in some form or other is probably as 
old as manufacturing itself and you.are all familiar 
to some extent at least with what has been accom- 
plished by trade-marks and the extremely great value 
that has been given to trade-marks. 

I think we ean define the trade-mark as any brand, 
name or mark that identifies a given product or tend 
to segregate it from a mass of similar products. In 
other words, the manufacturer who trade-marks his 
goods is seeking chiefly to give them a name that will 
make them stand out and give them an individual 
character apart from other goods. In this way he 
identifies them as coming from his plant so that what- 
ever benefit may accrue from their excellence may be 
directly reaped by the plant that produces them. 
The value of this mark of individuality will depend 
upon a good many things—perhaps from a far-sighted 
standpoint the important thing is that the article 
trade-marked shall have distinctiveness and fill prop- 
erly the use for which it is intended. Thus, in the 
long run it would probably be futile and a waste of 
time to trade-mark and exploit a bogus article as lack 
of integrity in the product would make the trade-mark 
a stigma rather than an endorsement of the goods. | 
think then that we may concede that back of every 
successful trade-mark must be a certain guaranty not 
only of integrity but of uniformity of the product. 
If you have ever bought trade-marked articles you will 
realize that you do so because they are a guaranty of 
something—in other words, if you buy a trade-marked 
shoe or a trade-marked beer you know beforehand what 
you are going to get, provided you have bought the 
same article before. Next to these vital essentials in 
trade-marked goods is probably the character of the 
trade-mark itself—that is, a trade-mark should be 
something that will be distinctive, readily remembered 
and if possible carry an appeal to the buying public 
in itself. To a certain extent this phase of the sub- 
ject is part of the psychology of advertising generally 
and I do not propose to dwell upon it here. Finally 
the success of the trade-mark will, of course, be largely 
dependent on the way in which it is exploited and the 
amount of money spent in exploiting and advertising. 


The Individuality of Wood. 

Now let us see how far, if at all, it is applicable to 
lumber. * Considering its individuality first 
[ think we may reasonably say that lumber has come 
to have a great deal of individuality. I know that 
many lumber manufacturers think that lumber is just 
lumber, very much in the same way that sand might 
be sand and gravel, gravel, and that it would be about 
as practical to trade-mark gravel coming from a cer- 
tain gravel pit and advertise it as it would be to do 
this with lumber. I think, however, the whole history 
of the lumber industry disproves this. : 

There has been in the last twenty years a continuous 
increase in the kinds and varieties of wood entering 
the general lumber market, for example, and certainly 
it will not be denied that each wood has its individ- 
ual characteristics and qualities. 

Secondly: The development of the manufacturing 
end of the lumber has tended to a higher degree of 
efficiency all the time which markedly differentiates 
well manufactured and well seasoned lumber from that 
which is carelessly manufactured and manufactured 
with inadequate facilities. In other words, I think you 
all know that, at least in the majority of lumber pro- 
ducing districts, well equipped, well organized manu- 
facturing plants produce and ship a generally better 
quality and better type of product than their less 
fortunate competitors. 

Leaving the subject of individuality for the present 
let us consider the uniformity of the product. Perhaps 
this is the most difficult to maintain and the greatest 
obstacle to trade-marking. Lumber varies somewhat 
with each piece produced and the variety and quality 
of its grades depend entirely on the character of the 
logs from which it is produced—in other words the 
nature of the raw material prevents absolute uniform- 
ity. The whole tendency of association work, how- 
ever, has been to secure uniform values by grading 
the product of the log carefully and under our inspec- 
tion and grading systems we have come increasingly 
close to the point where a given grade of lumber from 
a given territory approaches more and more nearly 
to absolute uniformity in quality and value. But if we 
are going to consider the trade-marking of our product 
we must keep this matter of uniformity in mind and I 
shall refer to it again later. ; 


* Address delivered before the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association at San Francisco, Cal., May 13. 


the Associations 





The next point we considered in trade-marking was 
integrity of product, which applies to the merchandis- 
ing of almost any product in this day and age, and that 
is the fact that the producer is not only selling the 
article itself but is also selling service. In lumber 
this service consists, we will say, of prompt shipment 
—lumber shipped as ordered, correct and careful tally 
and invoice, and a disposition to -deal fairly and to 
make good the manufacturer’s mistakes. Many mills 
actually now do render such services while others do 
not and it seems to me that this whole subject of serv- 
ice is one that can well be incorporated in the idea 
of trade-marked lumber—in other words it is an addi- 
tional differentiation and individualizing of the prod- 
uct and the trade-mark can be made to stand as a 
guaranty of service as well as quality. 

Now as to the second factor that makes for the 
success of the trade-mark—the character of the trade- 
mark itself. This is a thing that certainly does not 
offer any insuperable difficulty and can be worked out 
for each wood by itself. It is a case where the ex- 
pert advertising man should be consulted. 


Must Be Backed by Conscientious Advertising. 


Our next factor in trade-marking was advertising, 
and I want to say here that I think a trade-mark is 
only of incidental value unless it is backed by a good 
advertising campaign, but advertising of lumber is not 
a new thing and at the risk of unduly inflating the 
pride of our cypress friends I think we may all of us 
learn a lesson from their successful advertising work, 
which has certainly demonstrated clearly that lumber 
can be advertised. 

* * * * * 

First of all should the trade-mark be an individual 
proposition—that is, should it belong to or stand for 
the product of an individual firm or mill. I think 
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right here we run into the question of individuality. 
In our territory, for example, all of the best white 
pine mills make a very uniform quality of product. 
White pine of a given grade coming from one up to 
date mill has no distinctive difference from a like 
grade from another up to date mill, so that any 
attempt on the part of the John Jones Lumber Com- 
pany to put a John Jones trade-mark on its No. 3 
boards would hardly attain for it the chief advantages 
to be gained from trade-marking. If our grading 
work is conducted rightly all the other well equipped 
mills in the territory would be making a No. 3 board 
substantially the same as that of the John Jones Lum- 
ber Company. It is true that the John Jones Lum- 
ber Company might render a little better service than 
its competitors but the distinction would not be sufii- 
ciently great to make its trade mark of very great 
value. In the next place the John Jones Lumber 
Company even if it is a pretty big concern does 
not produce enough lumber to warrant advertising its 
trade-mark or to make it possible for this trade- 
mark to mean anything to the general buying public. 
I believe, therefore, that a trade-mark as applied to 
lumber should be an association affair. Our lumber 
manufacturers’ associations include pretty nearly all 
of the principal mills in each locality and stand for 
uniformity of grades and product generally in their 
respective territories. Each association covers dis- 
tinctive woods. Each association has also a large 
enough output to be able to exploit it adequately. My 
plan would be then to have the association own the 
trade-mark. In other words it would be an associa- 
tion brand and as the individual might misuse the 
trade-mark it would be an essential province of the 
association to see that this was not done. In other 
words the association would have to protect the 
integrity of the trade-marked goods produced by its 
members and especially make an extra effort to see 
that they were uniform. It would have to see that 
they were well manufactured, well seasoned and 
properly graded before the trade-mark was placed on 





them. If it did not do this the careless or dishonest 
manufacturer could easily bring into disrepute »1] of 
the goods carrying the trade-mark. To protest its 
integrity against such infractions I think it would 
be necessary for the association to maintain a larger 
corps of inspectors, probably keeping an inspector in 
its own employ at each one of the larger plants and 
giving him authority to stop the use of the trade. 
mark on any given shipment of goods. In other words, 
if he found that John Smith had taken an order for 
certain items of lumber in spite of the fact that he 
had no lumber of that grade or width sufficiently 
seasoned to be in shipping condition and relied on 
filling it from green stock, the inspector would leave 
him entirely free to do so, but he could not use the 
trade-mark. Furthermore, if John Smith’s millwork 
was not up to standard he could not use the trade- 
mark on his lumber until he got it back to standard. 
If he got careless about his grades the trade-mark 
would disappear from his goods. 


Trademark Necessary to Distinguish Between Good 
and Poor. 


Under present conditions we have all kinds and classes 
of mills in, I presume, almost all lumber producing ter- 
ritories. Some of these mills are doing excellent work— 
rendering a service to all their competitors in the way 
they grade their stock, manufacture it and ship it out— 
while others seem to be entirely irresponsible as to what 
they ship. This latter class injure all the others every 
time they send out poorly manufactured or poorly 
graded lumber. Our association reinspection work has 
very forcibly taught us this. We have run across in- 
numerable cases where the first car of white pine or 
western pine shipped from our territory to a new cus- 
tomer has been shipped by a mill of this sort and 
through its faulty character has influenced the buyer 
to such an extent that it is impossible to get him to 
take another car of our woods. If we had a trade-mark, 
however, we would have a basis for differentiating be- 
tween the poor and the good and we could simply tell 
him that henceforth, if he wanted to get things right, he 
should order trademarked goods. Under present con- 
ditions white pine from our territory is white pine, no 
matter what mill it comes from, and the efficient, well 
equipped mills that turn out a high-grade product are 
not sufficiently capitalizing the efficiency and integrity of 
their plants. In short, our product loses its identity 
to such an extent that it is actually sold under the 
name of other woods and other woods are sold under its 
name, all of which, of course, in plain language, is a 
fraud on the ultimate consumer and is getting us 
nowhere in creating a market for our goods but instead 
opens the door for endless manipulation of them that is 
a direct injury to our manufacturers. Let us suppose 
for illustration that we advertise our woods as an 
association—in other words, let us suppose that we 
did what cypress people are now doing and what the 
manufacturers of the West Coast association did. 

We advertise certain things about our woods—certain 
qualities or virtues—and a demand is created thereby, but 
the consumer who wants our goods may conceivably 
have some other goods foisted on him in their place 
or he may get goods that are honestly white pine or 
western pine but poorly seasoned. He uses them and 
they do not fulfill the claims made for them. The 
mills that shipped them are not contributing to our 
advertising but took advantage of the demand created 
by that advertising and, by shipping inferior goods, 
worked an injury to all our product which to some ex- 
tent offset the results obtained by the money we spent 
in advertising. I do not know for a fact, but I sus- 
pect it and I think it would be interesting if we could 
have actual data on it, that when coast fir was adver- 
tised by a certain group of manufacturers their adver- 
tising work was undoubtedly to some extent vitiated by 
poorly manufactured and poorly graded fir being shipped 
to new customers by less responsible mills than those 
contributing to the advertising. This is where the asso- 
ciation trademark would come in. If the trademark was 
advertised as well as the wood it would be a guaranty. 
It would protect the manufacturer and consumer alike 
and would carry through from mill to final point of 
consumption the identity of the lumber itself. 


Advertising and Trademarking Through the 
Association. 


There is also another phase of this, That is the 
selfish side. Under present conditions if the manufac 
turers of any locality start out through their associa 
tion to advertise the wood they make the deadhead who 
exists, I presume, in every territory, reap as much of 
the benefit perhaps without contributing one cent of 
money as do those who finance the advertising. Jf the 
association had a registered trademark and advertised 
this and controlled it many of those now riding free 
would eventually be compelled to climb on board the 
wagon and pay their share of the expenses, or stay out 
side and sell their product at a less price and in a 
more restricted market. In other words, by irade- 
marking the lumber of a locality and having the trade 
mark stand for properly graded, well seasoned and well 
manufactured goods so that it will become a guaranty 
of these things and also trying to give good service with 
our trademarked articles and exploiting it through ad 
vertising channels and every other way possible I be- 
lieve a lumber manufacturers’ association can create 


(Concluded on Page 48.) 
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NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 


Conference Results in Pronounced Progress— Market Extension Will Be Forced —California’s 
Support Assured—Addresses and Reports Presage Unprecedented Activity. 


Six Franoisco, Cau., May 15.—The thirteenth annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 


cintion, the entertainment in connection with which 
ended last night with the return from a visit to Mount 
Tamalpais, proved that attendance is not necessary to 


make : successful meeting, for it was the consensus that 
the meeting just ended was an exceedingly important one. 

A number of matters acted upon are of vital import- 
ance to the association and to the lumber industry of 
this country, and the carrying out of the plans made by 
this convention will, without doubt, result in the begin- 
ning of better things for those engaged in manufacturing 
lumber. Of particular interest is the fact that subscrip- 
tions made at this meeting and others that are assured 
guarantee a fund of $50,000 a year for five years to 
establish and maintain the market extension department 
of the National association and President Downman and 
Seeretary Kellogg will at once take steps to put this 
department into force. The attendance was representa- 
tive although not large from the territory east of the 
Rocky Mountains. The delegation from the North Coast 
was also late in arriving but when they were all here 
that section was well represented. 

The decision of the redwood manufacturers of Califor- 
nia to affiliate with the National association as the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association also means a great deal. 
The valuable support given the association by the West 
Coast association in the way of contributing funds 
toward the trade extension department and the assur- 
ance that the California pine and redwood men will also 
do their share as soon as they ean get together and take 
the matter up are also an indication that the Pacific coast 
which in the years to come will be of still greater im- 
portance in the lumber manufacturing industry of this 
country than it is now is beginning to appreciate the 
necessity of joining with those from the older lumber 
sections of the country in working for the common good. 

A more pleasant place could not have been arranged 
for a meeting than in the Lumbermen’s Building and 
House of Hoo-Hoo at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition. It is appropriate that the convention be 
held here for the Exposition itself is an exhibit of what 
can be done in the way of constructing buildings with 
wood. Very little substitutes for wood were used in the 
building of the Exposition. The assembly room in which 
the convention was held was artistically decorated with 
flowers and American flags. At the entrance the huge 
redwood trees 18 feet in dameter stood guard like sen- 
tinels and all about were horticultural gardens with 
flowers and shrubs in bloom, making a pretty setting for 
the convention. 


OPENING SESSION. 


President R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, called the 
meeting to order shortly after 11 0’¢lock Thursday morn- 
ing. He had no prepared address, merely saying: 


This is the thirteenth annual mieting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Associat‘on. I hope that the few 
who are here will be inspired by the work we are trying to do. 
Distance has kept some away. The Sacramento River and 


hature have conspired to keep others away. Some risked their 
iives with Indians and swollen rivers and got here and others 
who were on their way from the North went back by way of 
Oxden and will be here probably tomorrow night. 

In calling the meeting to order President Downman 
used a gavel made of redwood burl presented by the red- 
wood manufacturers of California. After his brief 
statement he introduced President C. C. Moore, of the 
Panama-Paeifie International Exposition, who appropri- 
ately weleomed the delegates to the convention, to San 
Kranciseo and the Exposition. He said he understood 
Why more were not present. He appreciated the visits 
of the lumbermen, knowing what they had done in putting 
uj the magnificent lumbermen’s building with the big 
trees in front to let. the people know that nature pro- 
vided such giant vegetables out on the Pacific coast. He 
conmented on the extended period of rainy weather and 
as ‘he sun was then shining brightly he called attention 
to this facet and said he wished the lumbermen had had 
their convention three weeks ago. Referring to the 
fuir he said that it was simply a lumbermen’s exhibit 
as a whole, because steel and stone had entered into its 
covstruetion but little—much less than in the construc- 
of other Expositions. He hoped the convention 
r td be a benefit to the lumber industry and make the 
‘inermen more efficient in their business. If the offi- 
s of the Exposition could help in any way they would 
slad to do so, for the lumbermen of California had 
ed splendidly in making the Exposition possible. 


Responds to Address of Welcome. 


A. Freeman, of Pasadena, Cal., a pioneer yellow 
manufacturer and treasurer of the National associa- 
pon being called upon for a respons? to the address 
veleome said: 
nd myself in an embarrassing position in being called 
to respond, without any ability in that direction, to such 
lesant address of welcome as we have just heard from 
president of the Exposition. I am somewhat disap- 
e that the keys of the city were not extended to us, 
realize that the freedom of the city a few years ago 
ome of San Francisco's citizens in trouble. 
Freeman referred to the too frequent belittling of 
Jumber industry in the eyes of the public and was 
-'\l to see that the public is beginning to realize the 
por tanee of the lumber business and its right for a 
‘imate place in public opinion. He complimented the 











Exposition, saying that it was in many respects the most 
beautiful he had ever seen and he had had a great deal 
to do with the St. Louis exposition, as he made his home 
in St. Louis at that time. He referred to the growing 
importance of the Pacific coast, which he is now proud to 
call his home, and expressed the opinion that it is giving 
the nation a bigger and better type of citizenship. In 
conclusion he expressed his thanks for the welcome given 
by the president of the Exposition. 


President’s Address, 


In taking up the regular order of business President 
Downman said he had not prepared an annual address. 
He then proceeded to discuss the work of the National 
association extemporaneously, stating that three years 
ago he had taken the presidency of the association with 
the support of the lumbermen and an efficient secretary, 
but he regretted to say that the support of the lumber- 
men had not been given him. If it had the association 
would have been able to take up some of the problems 
that have been confronting the industry. He referred to 
the resolution adopted at the Kansas City meeting favor- 
ing the undertaking of the Forest Products Exposition. 
He took it to mean what it said and with other officials 
of the association went ahead with it and, as is well 
known, it resulted in a most wonderful affair and was 
of great benefit to the lumber industry. Nearly every 
wood was represented at the Forest Products Exposition, 
and it cost less than one cent a thousand on the lumber 
production of the association. He was therefore greatly 
astonished not long ago to hear a prominent southern 
lumberman, who has recently become a prominent and 
enthusiastic association man, ask the question: ‘‘Why 
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don’t you have a lumber exhibit?’’ He was told that 
there had been one and was astonished, saying he had 
never heard of it. Mr. Downman mentioned this to show 
the lack of interest of some of the prominent men in the 
trade and what is being done to obviate that difficulty 
by the National association. He hoped it would be pos- 
sible to go ahead with the funds left over from the last 
Forest Products Exposition and in the near future pull 
off another one that would be bigger and better. 

He referred to the credit department of the National 
association and also to the action taken at the Kansas 
City meeting to-provide for an interinsurance organiza- 
tion which, though it took some time to establish, was 
now fully organized and in operation. Said he: 

Again I want to call your attention to the fact that the 
lumbermen of this country do not support their own work. 
Our interinsurance organization is not supposed to meet com- 
petition, but merely to furnish insurance at cost, yet we have 
had some lumber manufacturers tell'us that they would give 
us business if we would meet the rates or make them lower 
than some insurance they had, 


Lack of Coéperation Cited. 


President Downman thought these things showed lack 
of united action by those who make up the lumber in- 
dustry of this country. He would like to see united ac- 
tion in giving publicity to wood as a building material. 
No matter what lumber one is interested in an attack 
on wood is an attack on all wood and he declared that 
the National association should have a fund to provide 
machinery to combat such attacks. He told of asking the 
president of a southern railroad why it was not buying 
any cypress lumber and the railroad head told him that 
his chief engineer had advised him that there was no more 
cypress lumber to be had. 

‘<T suppose someone had told him that—probably some 
yellow pine manufacturer,’’? humorously remarked Mr. 
Downman, amid laughter. He declared that in order to 
meet the expenses of the Forest Products Federation 
meeting in Chicago last February it had been necessary 
to ‘‘get down on their knees and beg, borrow and steal 


to get enough money and that the bills were not all 
paid yet.’’ 

‘*What can you expect when lumbermen treat their own 
business this way?’’ 

President Downman alluded to a recent address by 
Judge Gary, of the United States Steel Corporation, in 
which the latter declared that there was a lack of co- 
Operation by the business men of this country; that 
before the European war business men of Germany 
were thoroughly organized and when the war began all 
the food and other supplies were arranged for in a few 
minutes by business men at a conference. 

Mr. Downman directed attention to the efforts that 
are being made to raise a fund of at least $50,000 a year 
for five years for establishing and carrying on a trade 
extension department to the National association. This 
was begun at the Forest Products Federation meeting 
in Chicago in February. He declared that lumbermen 
have got to come to the support of things like these or 
they would be put out of business for all time. ‘‘I do 
not see why we should not get together and work to- 
gether and forget jealousies and bickerings,’’ he said. 
‘‘Until we do we will not be able to accomplish any- ° 
thing.’’ 

He called attention to the charts on the wall which 
showed graphically the variations in cypress and yellow 
pine cut shipments and prices. Cypress shipments and 
prices held up remarkably well during the last year and 
the condition is attributed to the advertising being done 
for cypress. Codperation in market extension and ex- 
ploiting work among manufacturers of other kinds of 
lumber, he declared, would bring as favorable results as 
the cypress people had obtained. 

He asked all in attendance that when they returned 
home they get hold of their fellow lumbermen and tell 
them the truth and endeavor to bring out a better under- 
standing and more codperative work. It had paid the 
cypress people to get together in this way, he stating that 
for every 25 cents a thousand they put into their asso- 
ciation in exploitation work tliey were reaping a benefit 
of $2 a thousand feet. It will pay any business man to 
make such investments as that, he declared in conclusion. 


Secretary’s Annual Report. 


After the roll call by Secretary R. S. Kellogg he pre- 
sented his annual report in which he referred to the work 
of the different departments of the association and to the 
suecess of the Forest Products Exposition. He favored 
a trade extension branch of the association to bring 
about a codperative effort to promote the use of woods all 
along the line, declaring that if the lumber business does 
not help itself no one else will help it. He pointed out 
the indications of the change in public opinion, and to 
the fact that the Chicago Herald has recognized the 
lumber industry by quoting a lumber market every day on 
its market page. Another favorable indication is the 
establishing of a department of lumber instruction at 
the University of Wisconsin. [Secretary Kellogg’s re- 
port appeared in full on page 40 of the May 15 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

The annual report of Treasurer J. A. Freeman, which 
was read by the secretary, showed total receipts of $27,- 
060.57, and total disbursements amounting to $25,849.70, 
leaving a balance on hand April 1, 1915, of $1,111.40. 
The report was approved. 

A telegram was read from Will H. Parry, of Seattle, 
who is a member of the newly appointed trade commis- 
sion. The telegram, which was sent from Washington, 
D. C., to the secretary, read as follows: 

The great pressure of business incident to organization of 
Federal Trade Commission has not only prevented my personal 
acceptance of your very kind invitation to attend and address 
the thirteenth annual meeting of your association, but has 
also made it impossible for me to comply with your request 
that I prepare a paper to be read in the event of my failure 
to attend. The welfare of the industry which your association 
represents is of the greatest moment to the American people, 
and I regret losing the opportunity of coming into personal 
touch with the leading men of the industry and obtaining 


thereby first hand information concerning the problems which 
contront it. The commission will be glad to confer with such 
committee as may be appointed by your association and hopes 


to be favored with a full report of your proceedings. 

(Signed) WILL H. PArry. 

‘*Competition the Life of Business,’’ Declared 

Obsolete. , 

President Downman expressed his regrets at the 
absence of Mr. Parry. He then introduced Prof. Cariton 
H. Parker, of the chair of economics at the University of 
California, who made one of the most interesting and in- 
structive addresses of the two-day convention. His topic 
was ‘‘The Publie Interest in the Economics of Produc- 
tion.’’ It was a strong argument in favor of codperation 
in business. He put the old saying that ‘‘ competition is 
the life of business’? among many other false ideas that 
are now obsolete. He thought that the feeling favoring 
‘‘trust busting’’ was really a feeling against large busi- 
ness. He told the lumbermen that they were wide open 
to attack more than any other industry. In most other 
industries there are many small producers, but in the 
lumber business the timber supply is held by few large 
owners. The present war in Europe he termed a war 


between the nation of Government industrial regulation 
against nations that do not have it and that because of 
the lessons of this war such regulation would eventually 
sweep through this country. The lumber industry should 
look forward to its peril or rather a readjustment that 
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will threaten the present organization of the industry. 
He thought the trend of legislation in this country would 
be along the line of more taxation following the policies 
of Lloyd-George and that the lumber industry was physi- 
cally open to attack. The public knows very little of the 
economies of producticn but it does know of business 
crimes of the past. Public opinion is unfriendly and is 
going to take up a prgpaganda of tax form. He pre- 
dicted that future meetings of the National association 
would be apprehensive ‘zatherings of scared lumbermen. 

Professor Parker is of the opinion that American indi- 
vidualism is passing away. It lasted until business and 
settlement and civilization got to the Pacific coast, but 
now civilization and business are going backward, as is 
proved by the fact that the cheapest land in the country 
today is in New England. The propaganda of the re- 
former now is aimed against those who have achieved 
things in the past. He believed that lumbermen would 
fight back when they fully realized that there is now a 
strong movement to pass from individualism to socialism. 
[Professor Parker’s address will appear in a later issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

At the suggestion of G. X. Wendling, of San Francisco, 
supported by Edward Hines, of Chicago, a resolution of 
thanks to Professor Parker for his excellent address was 
adopted. President Downman here remarked: ‘‘I be- 
lieve the reason that we have no more delegates at this 
meeting is because the lumbermen are already scared.’’ 

Adjournment was then taken for lunch, which was 
given in the Inside Inn on the Exposition grounds, where 
the visiting lumbermen were the guests of the redwood 
and sugar pine and other lumbermen of San Francisco. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the afternoon session some of the problems of the 
lumber industry in different parts of the country were 
disenssed by representative lumbermen. The Idaho pine 
situation was to have been described by T. J. Humbird, 
of Sandpoint, Ida., but he was not present. Major E. G. 
Griggs, of Tacoma, Wash., discussed the fir situation. 
Major Griggs was for two years president of the National 
association, preceding Mr. Downman, and at the beginning 
of his talk he said he hoped President Downman would 
accept another term as president but if he did so it would 
be only on the understanding that support be guaranteed 
him and that everyone present would get in and work 
to obtain the support of those in their sections who were 
not present. Up in the fir country, he declared, the 
greatest problem is as to how the lumbermen are going 
to pay $8 for logs and sell their lumber for $6. He 
favored taking the public entirely into confidence and 
then endeavor to create supporting opinion permitting 
the existence of legitimate business enterprise, such as 
the lumber business. - 

He declared that the lumbermen must all work to- 
gether, for otherwise the manufacturers of substitutes 
would find a divided enemy. The steel people and other 
substitute makers devote money to publicity work and 
the lumbermen must be convinced of the need of spending 
their money. He alluded to prominent men in the West 
Coast association who have held back and have not helped 
in the general work the organization has been doing, 
though some of them are now being convinced. Major 
Griggs expressed a strong sentiment of the association 
in continuing Mr. Downman as president. He regretted 
that the president and secretary of the West Coast asso- 
ciation were unable to be present at this session but he 
knew that they were in sympathy with the work of the 
National and would do what they could to help it. He 
directed attention to the strong support given the associa- 
tion by such men as John MeMaster, dean of the shingle 
industry in Seattle; Ralph Burnside, Raymond, Wash., 
W. H. Talbot, San Francisco, and the strong help of E. 
G. Ames, of Seattle, although Mr. Ames’ concern does 
not ship any lumber by rail. Mr. Griggs said that in his 
opinion the fir manufacturers are not making any money. 
He deplored placing the blame on political parties for 
the business depression and declared that it is more 
the fault of those in business that it is not better. The 
lumbermen have got to become better salesmen. Said he: 

‘*While I. W. W. and union labor leaders are hard to 
deal with, yet men with capital are just as hard to 
handle. ’’ 


Commends Work of Government Investigator. 





He commended the work of Austin Cary, who is study- 
ing the lumber business on behalf of the Government, 
with the hope of being able to recommend some remedy 
for the present adverse conditions. He said that the 
Pacific coast lumber manufacturers who export lumber are 
endeavoring to form an exportation company to aid in 
developing foreign business, where at the present time 
lumber is being given away. He alluded to the work of 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, whose certificates 
are now accepted all over the world, and stated that this 
showed what lumbermen could do by working together; 
yet there are men on the North Coast who will contribute 
to the inspection bureau but will not help the association 
nor do any other work for the general good. The back- 
ing of the Weyerhaeuser and other large interests has 
made it possible to do some of the things that have been 
done on the Coast. 

On the whole, considering the war, he believed the in- 
dustry was doing fairly well and that those in it believe it 
better to keep going and give employment than to be 
idle. He did not fear competition from new mills such 
as that of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company, of Ever- 
ett, Wash., for such competition is not injurious. He 
mentioned the fact that a banker was now a member of 
the board of directors of the West Coast association and 
told of the efforts being made to extend the use of 
creosoted wood block for paving, and the necessity for 
corporations to get behind this work in order to guar- 
antee it as the other paving people do. H. C. Henry, of 
Seattle, president of the Pacific Creosoting Company, has 
paved two blocks on one of the main streets in Seattle 


which he guaranteed personally and this was a great 
advertisement for wood paving. He did not fear competi- 
tion or substitutes if lumbermen would only get behind 
their own products. He thought this country must de- 
velop along lines similar to the German cartel system. A 
greater efficiency system must be worked out in business 
and what is saved must not be given away in marketing 
as is now being done. The lumber business is too large 
to be allowed to stay in the doldrums. 


Can Meet Canadian Shingle Competition. 


Mr. Griggs stated that the shingle manufacturers in 
British Columbia obtained cheaper stumpage than those 
in Washington and with the tariff off shingles as at the 
present time the competition is hard to meet, yet he be- 
lieved that if everything were thrown open and if the 
Washington shingle manufacturers could utilize any class 
of labor and any vessels, as do those in British Columbia, 
with the help of the Federal Trades Commission this in- 
dustry could be permanently adjusted for the better 
despite the tariff. 

The Panama Canal wil!, when vessels are available at 
the conclusion of the war, make the North Coast more 
directly competitive with southern pine and other woods, 
thus providing more of a reason for the work of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He de- 
clared that this country is getting no better by cutting 
its forests and receiving nothing for them. He favored 
a policy of having no business secrets and of the playing 
of the game with the ecards on the table. He told how the 
copper situation was being handled by the copper pro- 
ducers and declared that intelligent operators in all lines 
of the lumber business should handle their output so as 
to get something for it. He believed the attitude of the 
people is changing and that the wave of agitation against 
large business is receding. 

At the conclusion of Major Griggs’ talk President 
Downman humorously stated: ‘‘I want to call the 
attention of Major Griggs to the fact that nominations 
for president of this organization are not now in order.’? 

The problems of the California pine manufacturers 
were assigned to George X. Wendling, of San Francisco, 





R. 8. KELLOGG, OF CHICAGO, ILL. : 
Secretary National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


and when called upon said he would speak later on the 
subject. 
‘*Our Problems—Redwood.’’ 


Capt. E. A. Selfridge, jr., of Willits, Cal., told of 
the problems of the redwood manufacturers in a very 
humorous address. He prefaced his remarks by saying 
that he regretted that redwood manufacturers were not 
members 0 fthe National association. Captain Selfridge’s 
address was in part as follows: 


Last spring at the Forest Products Exposition at Chicago I 
met a lumber dealer from Wisccnsin who, when he bought out 
his predecessor, found a very large and complete stock of red- 
wood in the yard. For some unknown reason the stock would 
not move in spite of his offering every inducement. In re- 
sponse to my inquiry as to the ultimate disposition of it, he 
replied, “I could not even give it away, it would not even burn, 
so I built a house out of it for myself and am delighted 
with it.” 

Our condition today is very similar to that of our Wisconsin 
friend. We have a large and complete stock which we can not 
sell or even give away, and as it does not burn any more 
readily here than in Wisconsin we have built within these 
grounds immediately west of this building our house known as 
the “Home of Redwood,” and we, too, are delighted with it, 
because of the rarity of the wood within these grounds: for, 
paradoxical as it may seem, it is almost an exotic amid its 
beautiful surroundings, possibly because of the fact that an 
Exposition constructed entirely of redwood instead of fir 
would lack those combustible qualities so essential to the 
spectacular display of an efficient fire department. 

The cost of stumpage, logging and manufacturing is not 
considered in the selling price of redwood; the less lumber we 
sell and the more salesmen and brokers we employ the less 
difficult we find it to continue our operations. So well organ- 
ized and efficient are our various, multitudinous and ponder- 
ous sales forces that when a sales manager finds it impossible 
to fill his orders for 1x12—16 feet No. 1 redwood boards he 
goes to a broker who has a lot which he offers at 50 cents 
above the market for immediate delivery ; he loses no time in 
taking advantage of this offer and assures his customers that 
their orders will be promptly filled; a week passes and he 
begins to hear from them that the boards have not arrived: 
he crowds the broker, and the broker is profuse in his apolo- 
gies; finally the boards are shipped and our sales manager 
finds he has been buying his own stock. We consider it 
better practice either to give stock away or cut the price a 








dollar or so a thousand in order to move it than to con 
a few cents a thousand each year toward a fund to i 
the consumption of our product at a higher price. 
therefore apparent that redwood has no problems. 

For the benefit of those of you who do not follow thi 

we admit that our taxes are high, but they will pro} 
higher; regulation is in the air and very near the tr ‘ps, 
but it might be nearer the butt; and money is scar We 
also concede that the National association has many \\jotty 
problems to solve, but how can all its labors to this «; 10S 
sibly benefit us who are not members? So unique and ©.) j; be 
is our position that your curiosity can be satisfied on va 
personal inspection of our operations. 
- President Downman declared that Captain Seli:idge 
should be an honorary member of the association, con- 
sidering the excellent address he had given ani the 
great interest he had taken in this work. He also said 
that the problems of the redwood people did eoicern 
the association whether the redwood manufacturers 
were members or not. 


Appointment of Committecs. 


Committees were appointed as follows: 

Resolutions committee—E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash.; 
George X. Wendling, San Francisco, Cal.; J. E. Rhodes, New 
Orleans, La.; FE. A. Hamar, Chassell, Mich. 

Nominating committee—Edward Hines, Chicago, Ill.; J. W. 
Dempsey, Tacoma, Wash.; E. A. Hamer, Chassel, Mich.; 
O. O. Axley, Warren, Ark.; E. A. Selfridge, jr., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Committee on credentials : 
La.; H. S. Childs, Minneapolis, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

The report of the committee on credentials was read 
by Chairman George E. Watson, showing the following 
basis of representation: 





George E. Watson, New Orleans, 
Minn.; Thorpe Balhcock, 


No. Dele- 
gates En 


Output. titled to. 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association.... 250,000,000 5 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States.......ccsccescnses 500,000,000 7 
Michigan Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn........ 287,000,000 5 
North Carolina Piae Association........ 763,000,000 10 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association........scceeceees 850,000,000 


tor 


1 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Assn.... 962,545,000 1 


Pacific Coast Sugar & White Pine Manu- 


facturers’ Association............+... 136,433,000 3 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Assn.. 567,292,000 8 
West Coast Lumber Mfrs.’ Assn......... 1,797,210,000 20 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 683,000,000 9 
Southern Pine Association...........-- 4,500,000,000 47 


At the conclusion of the reading of the report Mr. 
Watson looked around the room and caused some laugh- 
ter by remarking: ‘‘No association has more than the 
accredited number of delegates present.’’ 


Forestry Committee Report. 


J. A. Freeman, of Pasadena, Cal., presented a report 
of the forestry committee in which he pointed out that 
timber is the only natural resource the exact supply of 
which can be accurately obtained, and he called atten- 
tion to the development and the settlement of treeless 
regions of the world by the use of lumber and the part 
that lumber has played in civilization. He referred to 
the extremes to which conservation in this country has 
run and to government by commissions, which he thought 
was going too far. In his opinion the only escape 
seemed to be in joining a labor union or becoming a 
poor derided agriculturist. Mr. Freeman referred to 
the history of the Missouri ouster suit, started by an 
attorney general who used the publicity gained thereby 
to make him governor, and it had afterward been taken 
up by another attorney general with a result well known. 
Mr. Freeman did not fear any timber famine in this 
country, declaring there is now in forest reserves to 
the number of 153 an area equal to the entire States of 
California, Oregon and one-half of Idaho. 

F. R. Pierce, St. Louis, Mo., chairman of the com- 
mittee on railroads, was not present. In a letter which 
was read by the secretary Mr. Pierce stated that the 
committee found little that it could do in the last year, 
as the problems were of a local nature and could not be 
taken up by the committee. He said he would attend a 
meeting of the classification committee of the railroads 
in Chicago on May 12. Secretary Kellogg declared that 
all lumber rates would probably be adjusted in accord- 
ance with recent decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but that the meeting at Chicago on May 12 
is but preliminary. ; 

The seeretary also read a letter from W. A. Whitman, 
Tacoma, Wash., chairman of the committee on standard- 
ization, who stated that this committee had once made 
a report on the subject but that conditions had not been 
favorable for the putting into practice of the standards 
recommended. 

A letter was also read by the secretary from A. T. 
Gerrans, New Bern, N. C., chairman of the advertising 
committee, who stated that he felt that the trade exten- 
sion department of the National association should be 
established and that when this was done it would take 
the place of the advertising committee. 

At the suggestion of Edward Hines, Chicago, the 
advertising committee was discharged and a vote of 
thanks extended to it and Mr. Gerrans, the chairman, 
for efficient work, it being understood that the new 
trade extension department.of the association would take 
its place. 

W. F. Biederman, superintendent of the credit cor- 
poration of the National association, reported that the 
‘¢Blue Book’? which it issued has been most successful. 
Its bonds have all been retired and it is free from 
debt except current running expenses. 


Interinsurance Exchange. 


Charles F. Simonson, of Chicago, manager of the 
Interinsurance Exchange of the National associa‘100, 
reported that when the organization began busivese 
February 15, 1915, fifty-two policies were issued om 
plants of thirty-four subscribers, amounting to #054, 
312; in March policies were written to the amount of 
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in April $516,675 were written, so that on 


$259,800: 


April 20 $1,430,877 were in force. Continuing, Mr. 
Simonson said: 
It is not advisable to take on too heavy lines and overload 


the business the first year. The growth of the exchange will 
be on a better basis if it starts conservatively. Lines are now 
limited to a probable loss not to exceed $15,000 at any one 
time; on plants with good clear space between mills and 
lumber increased lines are’written, but the above limit is not 
likely to be increased until the membership can be doubled, 

From february 15 to April 20, 121 policies on ninety-two 

different risks of mill plants with an average line of $15,885 
were written. Of this amount 66 percent is on lumber. 
Only one loss has occurred so far, amounting to $28.96 on 
the yard of the Medford Lumber Company, Medford, W is. 
There is no indemnity superior to that offered by. an inter- 
insurance exchange that confines itself toa specified class 
and whose subscribers consist of high-rated firms in good 
standing. Such indemnity can not be endangered by the 
conflagration hazard of cities, and writing only on detached 
or isolated risks makes the indemnity reliable. 
. Contracts of sueh interinsurance organizations are lawfully 
enforcible like any other contract, as the agreement provides 
that a decision against the attorney is binding upon each 
subscriber individually. This plan obviates the necessity for 
large subscribed capital. 

Manufacturing lumbermen have long recognized the value 
of interinsurance exchanges which furnish a means of com- 
petition and keep the rate of stock companies within reason- 
able limits. 

With the evident need for this class of insurance at least 
800) mills should be written the first year, of which 150 lines 
should come from the Pacific coast and Inland Empire dis- 
tricts. ‘Tne interests of the exchange and manufacturers are 
mutual. 

The question is sometimes asked, “Suppose heavy losses 
occur before a reserve is accumulated? How will they be 
paid?” ; 

The statistical bureau of the Governing Committee, Western 
Union of Stock Companies, in 1906 made up a statement of 
the amount of loss to total insurance in general practice, as 
follows : 

Number of policies with loss on every policy, 11,891. 

Total amount insured, $48,989,121. 

Total less paid thereon amounted to $4,524,245, which 
shows that the loss was 9.23 percent of the total insurance. 
Fifty-four percent of the total lumber losses amounted to less 
than one-half of 1 percent of the amount insured, or the face 
of the policy. 

According to the laws of the average which govern insur- 
ance on which rates of the stock companies are based, the 
expense ratio is 40 percent. The loss ratio of stock companies 
has averaged 60 percent on sawmills and 40 percent on 
lumber, according to public statistics compiled for a large 
number of companies. 

If a more careful selection of business is made than the 
stock companies make, a smaller loss ratio should be expe- 
rienced. Experience shows that where an organization has 
been formed to underwrite only on a specified class, the loss 
ratio has been more favorable than that of stock companies. 
Even if it should be as much it is plain there will still be 
ample margin left to accumulate a reserve. , 

Interinsurance reduces the expense because no commission 
is paid for business, and reduces the average of loss to income 
because of more careful selection of risks and constant super: 
vision by a thoroughly trained inspection department. 


Mr. Griggs said that he hoped the Lumbermen’s In- 
demnity Exchange of Seattle would be able to codperate 
with this organization. He stated that J. H. de Veuve, 





J. H. KIRBY, OF HOUSTON, TEX. ; 


Second Vice President National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 
Manaver of the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange, was 
in San Franeiseo and he would be glad to arrange a con- 
ferene between him and Mr. Simonson. 
“Wha! Associations Can Do for Lumber Industry.’’ 
iS Thess was then taken up a discussion of the topic 
: Wh:! Associations Can Do for the Lumber Industry, ’’ 
ha _ > %. Childs, of Minneapolis, secretary of the 
Northen Pine Manufacturers’ Association, was called 
a speak for northern pine. Mr, Childs expressed 
re recret that at the last moment T. S. Whitten, presi- 
i. T his association, had been unable to attend the 
yim He said there had been no changes in the plan 
_ of his association. 
mid McGoldrick, Spokane, Wash., was scheduled to 


— western pine but was not able to be present. 
al iPr: the situation is embraced in a letter mailed 
ina ‘etary. [Mr. MeGoldrick’s paper appears prac- 

ay In full on page 47 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
4UMP RMAN,] 
x - California pine situation was treated by George 
» Wendling, of San Francisco, in an able paper that 


told of the development of codperative work from the 
early days of history to the present time. Mr, Wendling 
looks for help from the newly formed trade commission. 
At the conclusion of his paper he told of the success 
of the California Pine Box & Lumber Company, and 
how it bought the products of box factories and sold 
them, maintained a price, and although it had been 
looked into by Government officials several times, it was 
entirely legal. |[Mr. Wendling’s address appears in full 
on page 46. | 

W. H. Weller, secretary of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was on the program to speak for southern hard- 
woods and W. B. Roper, secretary of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association, of Norfolk, Va., was to speak for 
North Carolina pine but both were absent. [These 
papers will be published in a later issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. | 


Urges Search for New Uses for Lumber. 


Ralph H. Burnside, Raymond, Wash., speaking for 
the West Coast association, stated that the first thing 
essential on the North Coast was strong support of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The 
hard times could not be helped, but lumbermen could 
assist in stimulating the use of their products and he 
favored doing this work by beginning at home. He told 
of a concrete schoo] house at Raymond built on wooden 
piling in the midst of sawmills and in a country where 
a heavy rainfall is injurious to concrete. This he be- 
lieved reflected on the intelligence of the lumbermen. 
The house should have been built of mill construction 
with fire walls. He believed that in western Washing- 
ton a great increase in the use of lumber can be created 
by a little work and study on the part of the lumbermen 
themselves. 

Another thing for lumbermen to reflect on is the small 
use of wood block paving. An- increase in these fields 
would greatly increase the use of lumber and would be 
better than trying to get business away from competing 
woods. Years ago it was expected that the Panama 
Canal would result in putting fir in place of yellow 
pine in the East, but now that the canal is open not 
such a great difference has been made. The speaker 
favored a search for new uses for lumber right at 
home. He referred to the efforts of D. E. Skinner, of 
Port Blakeley, Wash., to make possible an organization 
to increase the export field of fir lumber, and this is one 
of the important things that the West Coast lumbermen 
hope to work out in the near future. Said he: 

I believe that today concrete is one of the most overesti- 
mated building materials there is. Regarding our export 
market, war has resulted in freight rates being more than 
doubled and although lumber is being sold cheaper at the 
;nill, it costs several times as much when delivered in foreign 
countries. But buyers do not object, and this shows that the 
cost of lumber to the buyer is not so serious a matter as it 
is to the manufacturer. 

R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., president of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, was not able to be present but sent in an address 
covering the association work in his territory. [Mr. 
Goodman’s address appears in full on page 37 of this 
issue. | 

The cypress situation had been assigned to Frederic 
Wilbert, president of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, but he was not present and George 
K. Watson, secretary of that organization, who was 
present, spoke for cypress, saying that though consider- 
able money was being spent in the way of association 
work it still had a small balance on hand. The dues the 
present year are 25 cents a thousand on the lumber 
manufactured and are being paid willingly, the mem- 
bers believing they are getting value received. Mr. 
Watson said that he would go into the subject of exploit- 
ing this type of lumber more thoroughly in a paper to 
be delivered by him at a later session of the meeting. 


Former Secretary Talks. 


J. E. Rhodes, of New Orleans, La., secretary-manager 
of the Southern Pine Association, spoke for the south- 
ern pine industry. He was somewhat reminiscent in 
telling of his attending every meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association with one exception. 
He explained some of the work being attempted by the 
new Southern Pine Association, stating that it was a 
service organization and that it sells its information as 
Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. Said he in part: 

We do not figure to build up yellow pine at the expense of 
other wood and will not do so. We will have $100,000 for 
exploiting and will make a special effort to extend the use of 
creosoted yellow pine paving blocks. There was 125,000,000 
feet of lumber used for paving blocks last year and we hope 
to double it this year. Seventy-five million feet of yellow pine 
was used last year for silos. We hope to double that also this 
year, 

Mr. Rhodes said that if the National association 
made its articles of incorporation and by-laws to con- 
form legally with those of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion the latter organization would then be able to join 
it. He hoped this would be done and he also hoped that 
the lumber industry would make a united front before 
the Federal Trade Commission, and that this could best 
be done through the National association. He was much 
interested in the possibilities of working together to 
increase the export market and hoped the fir people 
would be able to secure -some results in this direction. 
The Southern Pine Association is establishing an export 
department. 

Mr. Rhodes expressed the opinion that the antagonis- 
tie attitude of the public toward honest business is 
abating. It had gone so far that all business had be- 
come scared. 

President Downman asked J. G. Goodwillie, of Chi- 
cago, as a member of the National Association of Box 
Manufacturers to say something about that industry. 
Mr. Goodwillie in responding declared that he was 
probably the oldest box manufacturer in Chicago, for 


he had been in the box business there longer than 
anyone else. He remembered when he used to ship box 
shooks to Galveston, Atlanta and Denver from his 
company’s Chicago factory. It supplied all the shooks 
as far west as the Rockies at that time, so he considered 
himself somewhat of a pioneer. Mr. Goodwillie told of 
some of his early day experiences, particularly as to the 
suspicion under which competitors were held, and alleged 
that before the organization of the association box 
manufacturers were hardly on speaking terms with their 
competitors. This concluded the Wednesday afternoon 
session and upon adjournment the delegates and their 
ladies proceeded to the Inside Inn, in the grill room 
of which they were given a banquet as the guests of the 
California and San Francisco lumbermen. 
THE BANQUET. 

The dinner was entirely informal and there was no 

speechmaking, something unusual for a lumbermen’s 


banquet. The diners were able to look out over the 





J. H. BLOEDEL, OF SEATTLE, WASH. : 
Third Vice President National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation. 


beautiful grounds of the magnificent exposition and as 

daylight faded into twilight and then darkness the 

beautiful illumination of the exposition added to the 
enjoyment of the occasion, especially the Tower of 

Jewels with its myriad of glistening jewels reflecting 

back many colored lights. 

A. B. Wastell, executive secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Building. and House of Hoo-Hoo and also manager of 
the Redwood Statistical Bureau, was the guiding spirit 
on this occasion as on all others during the convention. 
Mr. Wastell was for years secretary of the old Oregon 
& Washington Manufacturers’ Association with head- 
quarters at Portland, Ore., and is well known not only 
to lumbermen on the Pacific coast but association work- 
ers elsewhere throughout the country, and it was fitting 
that he should look after the details of the arrangements 
and entertainment for the local committee. 

During the course of the banquet he read several 
alleged telegrams which provoked . considerable amuse- 
ment, among them being the following: 

KANSAS CiTy, Mo. 

J. A. FREEMAN, Inside Inn, Exposition Grounds, San Fran 
ciseo, Cal. 

We would like to know if you were one of the scared lum- 
bermen when you left Missouri ahead of the ouster proceed- 
ings to live in Pasadena. CHARLES KEITH. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

N. A. GLADDING, Inside Inn, Exposition Grounds, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Congratulate you on your splendid advance work in my 
prosperity campaign with your optimistic messages of hope 
to the lumbermen of the country as published as paid ads in 
the lumber press of the country and hope it helps you sell 
saws, even if they haven't come true yet. 

PRESIDENT WILSON. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

G. X. WENDLING, Inside Inn, Exposition Grounds, San Fran 
cisco, Cal. 

Your invitation to join the lumbermen and ladies of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in an aeroscope 
ascension on the Joy Zone of the wonderful Panama-Pacilic 
International Expesition does not appeal to me, as I am 
up in the air all the time and it offers no novelty. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
EASTERN Part, U. S. A. 

PRESIDENT R. H. DowNMAN, care G. X. Wendling, Inside Inn, 
Exposition Grounds, San Francisco, Cal. 

We deeply regret being unable to attend your banquet and 
lending support to your efforts on the Pacific coast, but we 
would rather be on the “Outside Inn” looking in, than on the 
“Inside Inn” looking out in these days of commission regu- 
lation. ScaRED LUMBERMEN. 

STEAMSHIP Aurelia, 
Off Columbia Bar. 
[By Marconi Wireless.] 

G. X. WENDLING, Inside Inn, Exposition Grounds, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. . 
Toole, Cooper, Bloedel and self headed your way. Unless 

you send airship fear we will be seriously delayed and are 

extremely anxious to join on Zone tonight. Do all possible to 
get Art Smith to us with biplane. 
THORPE BABCOCK. 

Musie was rendered by a quartette from the Argentine 
Republic, and they played mostly on wooden instruments, 
adding to the appropriateness of the occasion. After 
the dinner the visiting lumbermen and their ladies re- 
paired to the Zone, which is the amusement part of the 
exposition, and were there taken by their hosts into the 
aeroscope and were elevated 268 feet above the exposi- 
tion grounds, from which they had an excellent view of 
the exposition fully illuminated. ; 

The menu ecards for the banquet were neatly printed 
on three-ply California white pine veneer from the 
plant of the Weed Lumber Company, Weed, Cal., of 
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and it had reported after an investigation that there was start and for the first few months it is hard to get re- advised of the actual cost. 
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therefore that the convention would result in material D. E. Skinner, of Seattle, Wash., was scheduled to ad- 8 much less prices than the difference in cost. » js the i 
benefit to the great lumber industry, in which the Pacifie ress the association on ‘‘The True Cost of Lumber one ee oe po _ ters. turers in y 
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Very /ortunately this criticism and adverse attitude of the 
public t ,ard our interests is on the wane and I am confident 


f the most beneficial objects we can have in view is 


at ov 

_ so tie public to understand the actual cost of production 

of a necessary commodity such as ours, and that it can not 

expect to receive it at less than a fair profit to those who are 

willing to hazard their capital and energy in producing it. 
Throw Books Open to Public. 

Whenever the public can be advised of the cost of production 
and a reasonably fair amount allotted to us for the stumpage 
there will be no disposition, in my estimation, on its part or 
that of the governmental agencies to deprive us of the legal 
right through sane methods of seeking legitimate returns. The 
public must also realize that as timber owners we only secure 


tor the value of stumpage (at least on this coast) about one- 
fifth of the actual amount paid for the cost of production in 
manufacturing and transporting, 


logging, hauling, i on an 
average freight rate. Certainly it is beyond dispute that the 


enormous waste caused by years of unremunerative results to 
our industry must fall much more heavily upon the wage 
earners and public at large than upon us, 

We are under the most serious obligations to the representa- 
tives of the Government who are so conscientiously and 
courteously endeavoring to ascertain the truth of the cost of 
production of our commodity, even with the adverse disposition 
of some of the manufacturers. In this way I wish to ac- 
knowledge the extreme courtesy shown the manufacturers in 
the Northwest by Austin Cary and his assistants. 

Thorpe Babcock, Seattle, secretary of the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, after telling a new 
Ford story, read a very instructing and interesting paper 
on ‘‘Specifie vs. General Lumber Advertising,’’ in which 
he pointed out that it would be foolish to cease telling of 
the facilities for making shipment on the part of indi- 
vidual lumbermen in their advertising in the trade papers, 
while doing general advertising of any species. He 


attended the Forest Products Exposition, saw Mr. Hines’ 
exhibit of tamarack lumber and learned that he could 
obtain this wood and so built his barn of it. Mr. Hines 
stated that his company made twenty direct sales that it 
knew of from the exhibit at the Chicago exposition and 
was materially benefited in many other ways by it. The 
exhibit had been put in as a matter of pride and had been 
turned into a direct profit in selling lumber. He de- 
clared that his company was practically the pioneer in 
advertising lumber in Chicago and he believed thoroughly 
in advertising lumber vs. substitutes and trusted everyone 
would sign the pledge and contribute to the fund for 
the new department of the National association. 

Major Griggs talked along the same lines, stating 
that the West Coast association was ready to come 
through with its share in a movement inaugurated several 
years ago to raise a large fund in the National associa- 
tion to advertise wood against substitutes. The plan 
was afterward abandoned. Later the West Coast asso- 
ciation raised $50,000 which it used in advertising its 
own wood. During the last few months conditions in 
the fir industry have been bad, so it had been decided to 
suspend this species of advertising but he did strongly 
favor the National movement to advertise wood against 
substitutes. 

J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, president of the West Coast 
association, said that on a recent eastern trip he was 
struck with the need of publicity, because in so many 
places he ran across ordinances designed to prevent the 
use of lumber and shingles'in the large cities. He be- 
lieved thoroughly in advertising lumber as against substi- 
tutes, although there was doubt in his mind as to the 
value of advertising species because of inability to reach 





favored both general and species advertising campaigns 
as essential to suecess. He believes that there has been 
4 great change for the better in merchandizing lumber 
during the last five years. [Mr. Babcock’s paper appears 
prectically in full on the front page and page 48 of 


this ‘ssue.] 
Advertising Campaign Urged. 

_/ ie Chair then called for a discussion and asked Mr. 
Wendling his views. The latter stated that at first he 
thousht the industry so old and lumber so well known 
that it was unnecessary to exploit it, but the more he had 
dise:ssed and looked ‘into the subject he realized that 
Something could and should be done. He then read the 
sul ription pledge to aid the fund of the National Lum- 
ber ‘Manufacturers’ Association for the establishment of 
@ te extension bureau. This pledge was signed by 
“s ‘wenty-five concerns, guaranteeing $1,000 each annu- 
a T a period of five years, and was not binding until 
$99,500 annually had been assured. 

— ’. Wendling urged the importance of raising this 

. and the urgent necessity of earrying on the market 
:. “ion work. He also complimented the president on 
US ““icient services for the association during the two 
yeuis that he had been at the head of it. 
ie ward Hines, of Chicago, told of the great value of 


des orest Products Exposition held in Chicago and New 
ete : year ago and cited the actual number of sales 
cence the exhibit of his company at the Chicago 
a sition. He related one case where a man wanted to 
it a barn of tamarack but was told that it could not 
vbtained, so he decided to build of concrete. But he 
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go to the retailers of the country and say it had raised 
$250,000, and then ask them to give $5 a month or $10 
a month each, as they were able to do, because he be- 
lieved that it would be necessary to use more than $50,- 
000 a year to accomplish what should be done, but the 
raising of that amount would insure the success of the 
movement. He pointed out that the manufacturers of 
substitutes tell the people that lumber is exhausted and 
the lumbermen have got to go to the people and educate 
them and tell them that these things are not so. The 
substitute manufacturers are spending hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars each year, while the lumber manufac- 
turers are spending nothing. 

J. A. Freeman, of Pasadena, approved of the idea and 
called attention to the advertising that Arkansas lumber 
manufacturers are doing through codperative effort, and 
said that they were already getting excellent results. Mr. 
Freeman is interested in lumber pine manufacturing in 
Arkansas. 

For the redwood industry Captain Selfridge said that he 
would want to take the matter up with the manufacturers 
of redwood before guaranteeing any contribution, but he 
approved of the idea thoroughly. 

At the suggestion of Major Griggs a committee was 
appointed to go further into the matter and report later, 
the committee consisting of G. X. Wendling, W. H. 
Talbot, E. A. Selfridge, jr., all of San Francisco, and 
J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle. 

Mr. Bloedel reiterated what President Downman had 
said concerning the raising of $250,000 to be expended 
in advertising lumber as against substitutes, declaring 
that it would have a great moral effect and would show 
that the lumber people are coming back into their own. 








all sections on account of freight rates. He declared that 
the West Coast association would guarantee a subscription 
of $5,000 a year for five years to the trade extension de- 
partment of the National association and he hoped the 
total amount to insure its inauguration could be raised 
at this meeting. 

Mr. Wendling said he doubted not that the sugar pine 
manufacturers would raise their share, but he did not 
feel that it would be well to contribute to the fund with- 
out consulting the others in the industry. 

President Downman admitted that he was also origin- 
ally skeptical about the value of general wood advertis- 
ing but he had thoroughly changed his mind, no doubt 
being influenced by the increased advertising of the sub- 
stitutes during recent years. He referred to the able 
addresses made at the Forest Products Federation meet- 
ing in Chicago recently, and the good that this meeting 
did in stimulating interest in the movement. He did not 
believe that the retail lumber dealers of the country 
could be greatly relied on for help in this movement, be- 
cause the retailers felt that it was up to the lumber manu- 
facturers to advertise their output, as the substitute man- 
ufacturers were advertising the things they made and 
were thus aiding the dealers in making sales. 

Mr. Downman wanted to see $250,000 raised in order 
that the cumulative effect of the advertising could be 
realized and that $50,000 or more could be spent each 
year. The cypress advertising had been continued from 
year to year and was becoming of more value because of 
cumulative effect. He said that it would be a fine thing 
if the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association could 
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He said the fir people are mighty hard up, yet he knew 
they can and will make good. 

Secretary Kellogg declared that since coming to San 
Francisco he had received a letter from an Illinois lumber 
dealer, who wanted to know where he could get certain 
items in white pine. ‘‘Even the dealers need education,’’ 
was a most true statement made by Mr. Kellogg. 

Mr. Hines pointed out the increased use of lumber in 
the construction of awtomobile race tracks, one being 
built in Chicago taking 7,000,000 feet of lumber that was 
originally intended to be constructed of brick and con- 
crete. Others are being built in New York, Minneapolis 
and New Orleans and elsewhere. He referred to these 
as some of the many uses of lumber that advertising will 
help. 

President Downman pointed out that cypress prices had 
advanced $2 in the last two years and during part of 
this time the cypress manufacturers were paying 15 cents, 
then 20 cents, and now 25 cents a thousand for association 
dues, including the advertising expenses. He believed it 
merely paying an insurance premium, and that advertising 
was merely the paying of a premium on the business that 
it will bring. If all of his mills were running President 
Downman said he would be paying $30,000 a year to 
the cypress association fund and he would not be doing 
this it he did not know that it paid. 

Arthur F. Fischer, in charge of the Philippine Bureau 
of Forestry at the Exposition, called attention to the 
exhibit and the fact that there was from 3,009,000,000 to 
5,000,000,000 feet of standing timber in the Philippines 
owned by this Government and he thought therefore that 
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the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association should 
be interested in knowing what kind of lumber it was pro- 
ducing. When Mr. Fischer concluded Mr. Downman 
caused amusement by saying: 

‘*Mr, Fischer, I would like to have you sign this sub- 
seription blank in behalf of the Government.’’ 

The meeting then adjourned and the lumbermen were 
again the guests of the San Francisco lumbermen at 
luncheon in the grill of the Inside Inn. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


C. L. Harrison, of Cape Girardeau, Mo., was on the 
program for an address on ‘‘Manufacturing Lumber to 
Fit Consuming Needs’’ at the beginning of the afternoon 
session but was absent and his paper was passed. The 
first thing taken up at the Thursday afternoon session 
was an address by George E. Watson, secretary of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, of New 
Orleans on ‘‘Edueating the Consumer,’’ a subject that 
greatly pleased Mr. Watson. [Mr. Watson’s address 
will appear in a later issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. | 

An address had been prepared by J. B. Knapp, of 
Portland, Ore., secretary of the Northwestern Association 
of Box Manufacturers, on the subject of ‘‘ Household 
Uses of Wood,’’ but as he was not present his paper 
was passed. Mr. Knapp has for a long time advocated 
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had held a meeting to see what could be done to regulate 
the output as well as sales and had put the matter up to 
the Federal Trade Commission. That body had passed 
favorably on a plan for regulation and the attorney 
general had also agreed to let the coal operators go ahead 
and if any complaint was made he assured them that he 
would not begin criminal proceeding but would consider 
a plan for modifying their form of organization. The 
coal operators were permitted to do this on account of the 
plea for conservation of the coal resources. 

Mr. Hines thought that the lumbermen would have a 
much stronger case, because it is just as essential to 
preserve the forests of the country and not ruthlessly 
destroy them without any profit returning to the commun- 
ities in which the timber grows.. He suggested that the 
Chair appoint a committee to meet at some central place 
in the near future and take up this question and devise 
a plan to aid the lumber industry and enable it to con- 
tinue in operation. He understood the Federal Trade 
Commission would be very glad to have it placed before 
that body. 

President Downman stated that this matter had already 
been placed before the committee on resolutions which 
would report on it. 

Captain Selfridge made a pleasing announcement at 
this point to the effect that the redwood manufacturers 
of California had decided to affiliate with the National 
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a more general use of lumber and the making it more 
convenient to purchase it in small parcels in departments 
and other stores in cities and towns and his paper treated 
of this subject. |[Mr. Knapp’s paper appears on page 
47 of this issue. | 

At the suggestion of Mr. Wendling, Mr. Watson’s ad- 
dress telling of what the cypress people have accom- 
plished in exploiting their products will be printed in 
small pamphlet form for general circulation. 

‘*Trade-marked Lumber’’ was then taken up and a 
very interesting paper on this subject was read by J. A. 
Gabel, manager of the Pacific Mutual Door Company, 
Tacoma, Wash., which markets the well known ‘‘ Pam- 
udo’’ door, and Mr. Gabel was well qualified to discuss 
this subject of trademarking products from the stand- 
point of a manufacturer. [Mr. Gabel’s address appears 
in full on page 30 of this issue. } 

A. W. Cooper, of Spokane, Wash., secretary of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, was schedulea 
to discuss trade-marked lumber from the standpoint of 
the association, but was delayed in arriving until Friday 
morning and this angle of the subject was not taken up. 
|Mr. Cooper’s paper appears practically in full on page 
38 of this issue.| Secretary Kellogg announced, how- 
ever, that one association, the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, had at its meeting a week previous 
decided to trademark the lumber made by members of 
its association and only its members could use the trade- 
mark. He believed it would do a great deal to strengthen 
that association. It had been ascertained that the cost 
would be practically insignificant as the lumber will be 
stamped automatically as it goes over the sorting table. 

The concluding address on the program was that by 
Everett Sisson, of San Francisco, who discussed trade- 
marking from the standpoint of the advertising man, 
Mr. Sisson is Pacific coast manager of the advertising 
department of the Curtis Publishing Company, which pub- 
lishes the Saturday Evening Post, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and the Country Gentleman. This address was 
listened to with much interest, for it contained a number 
of excellent suggestions. [It appears in full on page 36 
of this issue. | 

Mr. Sisson’s address was so well liked that it was sug- 
gested that the association print it and issue it for general 
circulation. Mr. Sisson announced that if it were de- 
sired he would have it published at his own expense and 
as many copies as desired given the association for gen- 
eral distribution, and his offer was accepted with thanks. 

Mr. Hines called attention to this as being an excellent 
time to take advantage of the legal machinery available 
so that all associations can avoid troubles in the future 
and referred particularly to the progress being made by 
the yellow pine manufacturers. 

He said that recently the coal operators in Indiana and 
Ohio had had serious troubles on account of over-produc- 
tion and the inability legally to regulate their output and 
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crease the consumption of lumber through the trade ey. 
tension department of the National associatio: 
Resolutions Adopted. 
Secretary Kellogg read the report of the :solutions 


committee presenting the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted: 


That the president be authorized to obtain lega Advice as 


to the advisability of incorporating the Nation:| Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and that if it is found {or its best 
interests to be incorporated, he be authorized to ; , 


iuake appli- 


cation for articles of incorporation in the State of Ilinois oy 


such other State as may seem best. If the articles of incor. 
poration are applied for the board of governors ly ‘uthorized 
to prepare a constitution and bylaws for, and in behalf of, the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the Constitution 
to provide for the work for which the association is organizeq 
and the bylaws to conform to the laws of the nation and 
the laws of the States in which members of the affiliated 
ciations are located. 

Hearty approval of the action of the Chicago Herald, which 
was the first newspaper to publish a daily market report upon 
lumber, was expressed and lumbermen everywhere were urged 
to assist the Chicago Herald in the collection of news regard. 
ing the industry and to support the work as far as possible, 

Hlearty thanks were extended to the committee on adver- 
tising, especially to its energetic and untiring chairman, 
A. T. Gerrans, for its efficient work in giving lumber interests 
publicity. 

The action of the University of Wisconsin in offering sys. 
tematic instruction in the use of wood was heartily com- 
mended and members of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association were urged to encourage the institution of similar 
courses in the schools of their respective localities. 

The endorsement of the association given two years ago to 
the river regulation bill now before Congress was reaffirmed 
and the importance of exterding the transportation capacity 
of our inland waterways through such regulation was urged 
upon Congress, 

The lumbermen of San Francisco and their associates were 
most cordially thanked for the splendid entertainment afforded 
to the delegates and friends attending the thirteenth annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
The complete arrangements made by San Francisco lumbermen 
and the congenial surroundings were warmly appreciated. The 
board of governors of the Lumbermen’s Building and House 
of Hoo-Hoo were thanked for the use during this meeting of 
the Leautiful lumbermen’s bvilding at the Panama-Pacifie 
Exposition. The instructive and interesting address delivered 
by Prof. Carlton H. Parker, of the University of California 
was enjoyed and thanks were extended to him for it. The 
subject of the address was “The Interest of the Public in the 
Economics of Production.” Three other resolutions reported 
by the committee and unanimously adopted were as follows: 


asso- 


Federal Trade Commission. 


WHEREAS, Mr. W. 1. Parry, a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission, in expressing regret at his inability to attend the 
annual meeting of this association and address it, has stated 
that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association repre- 
sents an industry of the greatest moment to the American 
people ; and, 


WHEREAS, Commissioner Parry says that the Federal Trade 
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Lumber Manufacturers’ Association under the name of 
the California Redwood Association, and upon motion 
the organization was admitted to membership. Mr. Down- 
man declared that it was largely because of Mr. Sel- 
fridge’s able paper. 

A resolution was read by J. E. Rhodes, urging the 
support of the lumbermen of the country to the movement 
to obtain funds for the trade extension department of the 
National association. This resolution was signed by E. 
G. Griggs, chairman of the committee considering the 
subject. The total amount now assured for this fund 
comes between $35,000 and $40,000 yearly for a period 
of five years and it means that the remainder of the $50,- 
000 necessary to begin the work is assured without doubt. 

In addition to the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association’s contribution of $5,000, N. A. Gladding, 
vice president of E. C. Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., well known manufacturers of saws, who was present 
at the meeting quietly asked if he would be permitted 
to contribute and without it being generally known in the 
convention and put his company down on the subscription 
list for a contribution of $1,000 a year for five years. 
Mr. Gladding was of the opinion that if the lumber busi- 
ness did not prosper the saw business could not prosper 
either and he was willing to aid in the movement to in- 


ASSOCIATION. 


Commission will be very glad to confer with representatives 
of this association regarding the problems now confronting 
the lumber industry of the country ; be it hereby 

Resolved, That the president be authorized to appoint a 
committee representing the affiliated associations to confer 
with the members of the Federal Trade Commission as S00 
as practicable for the purpose of placing before the commission 
the present unsatisfactory condition of the industry, nd the 
reasons therefor, and to discuss measures by which such con 
ditions may be altered. 


Trade Extension. 

WHEREAS, It is the conviction of every branch of the lumber 
industry that a permanent national organization should be 
established to promote the use of wood whenever it is tle best 
available material; and, 

WHEREAS, Many public-spirited lumbermen have already 
personally guaranteed a considerable proportion of t!\ fund 
necessary to carry on the work proposed ; be it 


Resolwed, That the board of governors be authorized to 
take whatever steps are necessary to institute, as son as 
feasible, a department of trade extension in the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in accordance wit! the 


recommendations of the Forest Products Federation. 


Mr, R. H. Downman, 4 

WHEREAS, The lumber manufacturing industry of the | — 

States is one of the few great industries of the country he nH 
do not support, in a vigorous manner, a strong, centraliz 
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orespization equipped to represent its interests in all matters 
affecting it; and, 

\\uereas, The necessity for the lumber manufacturers 
ining an organization to deal with all the problems 
con:ronting the industry has been recognized more fully by the 
retiring president of this association than any other lumber- 
man of the country; and, 

WueRrEAS, Our retiring president has most satisfactorily 
conducted the affairs of the association during one of the most 
trying periods in the history of the business ; be it 
olved, That we hereby recognize Mr. R. H. Downman as 
der of the lumber industry, and that we hereby tender 


mai! 


ave 


al 


to him our sincere thanks for the vigorous manner in which 
he nas championed our cause and developed our interests, and 
kept before us the necessity of cojperation for our own wel- 


fare; be it further 

Resolved, That, recognizing Mr. Downman as one of the 
strong men of the industry as we do, we respectfully urge him 
to accept reélection as president of this association, and urge 
that tle lumber manufacturers generally give him the vigorous 
and unqualified support, without which no man should be 
asked to accept the burdens of the office as executive of this 
oreenization. We feel entirely confident that with the proper 
means of financial support and interest on the part of manu* 
tacturers, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
under the leadership of Mr. Downman will be able to accom- 
plish great good for the lumber industry as a whole. 

By request J. N. Teal, of Portland, Ore., counsel for 
the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
spoke on the Federal Trade Commission resolution, stat- 
ing that he knew it to be right morally and economically 
tor the lumbermen to codperate to regulate their output 
and get a living price. He told of the steps that were 
being taken to interest the Federal Trade Commission in 
the lumber industry and declared that the public must be 
more thoroughly educated as to the needs of the lumber 
business. He stated that while recently in New York, 
he was talking with the president of the National City 
3ank, and this gentleman admitted to him that he knew 
absolutely nothing about the lumber business. Mr. Teal 
recently conferred with the Federal Trade Commission 
and was told that. it would do everything possible to 
help this industry. Mr. Teal said he believed that there 
was a light dawning such as had never before been seen 
and that the public was be- 
ginning to get a different 
idea of the value to it of 
the prosperity of the lum- 
her business and he hoped 
that when a committee was 
named to formulate a plan 
to put before the Federal 
Trade Commission it would 
consist of men who would 
not be ashamed that they 
were lumbermen. 

Mr. Bloedel told of his 
recent conference in Wash- 
ington with members of the 
Federal Trade Commission 
and said that he found 
them to be very favorable 
to helping the lumber in- 
dustry—as much as was 
possible. 

The resolution recom- 
mending that President 
Downman continue at the 
head of the association for 
another year and com- 
mending him for his ex- 
cellent services was read 
and put to motion by 
Secretary Kellogg and un- 
animously adopted amid 
loud applause. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

Edward Hines, as chairman of the nominating commit- 
tee, read its report after stating that he wished to call 
the attention of the lumbermen of the entire country to 
the excellent work being carried out by President Down- 
man and the faet that he had been prevailed upon at a 
vreat sacrifice to ‘continue at the head of the National 
association for another year. This announcement was re- 
ceived with applause. The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted, resulting in the elec- 
tion of the following officers for the ensuing year: 

President—R. H. Downman, New Orleans, La. 

Virst vice president—William E. DeLaney, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Second vice president—John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex. 

Third vice president—J. H. Bloedel, Seattle, Wash. 

Treasurer—J, A. Freeman, Pasadena, Cal. 

Secretary—R. S. Kellogg, Chicago, II]. 

Im accepting the presidency for another year Presi- 
‘ent Downman stated that it had been intimated to him 

me time ago by some of his friends that he would be 
isked to continue but he did not wish to do so. Upon 
‘is arrival in San Francisco, however, he had again 

cen asked to lay aside his personal wishes in the matter 
ud in behalf of the lumber industry of the country to 
mtinue at the head of the organization. He said that 
‘le of the main difficulties with the work that the Na- 
onal association should do has been lack of financial 
ipport. Another thing he did not like was the fact 
iat members would pass through Chicago without going 
° the office of the secretary and endéavoring to keep in 
ose touch with it. Said he: 

You can at least go in and say “howdy” to Mr. Kellogg and 

t him know that you are alive. And also when any matter of 

‘terest to the trade of the country occurs to you tell the 

ecretary about it. At the solicitation of the lumbermen I 

i Willing to take up this work again with the understanding 

iat all members and, in fact, all lumbermen join in and help. 

J. A. Freeman thought that the association was to be 
‘ongratulated on securing Mr. Downman’s services again, 

or it had so many problems ahead of it to work out that 


ie could so well handle and that seemed to promise of 
olution. 





Board of Governors. 

The following board of governors was elected by the 
meeting: 

R. M, Carrier, Sardis, Miss.; Charles T. Mitchell, Cadillac, 
Mich.; R. B. Goodman, Goodman, Wis. ; Edward Hines, Chi- 
cago ; George X. Wendling, San Francisco, Cal.; E. G. Swartz, 
Burton, La.; F. C. Knapp, Portland, Ore.; W. H. Sullivan, 
Bogalusa, La.; E. A. Selfridge, jr., San Francisco, Cal.; E. G. 
Griggs (ex-officio), Tacoma, Wash. 

J. A. Freeman suggested that it be the sense of the 
meeting that the next annual meeting be held in the home 
of the honored president in New Orleans. President 
Downman said that he would be glad to have the associa- 
tion meet in New Orleans but that the matter would 
have to be left, according to custom, to the board of 
governors to be decided upon at its semiannual meeting. 

On the request of some of the members Mr. Rhodes ex- 
plained the work being done on behalf of treated wood 
products by Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, expert engineer 
for the National association. Dr. von Schrenk is also con- 
sulting engineer for a number of railroads and other or- 
ganizations. He does not take the position that wood is 
meant for everything but takes a high and tenable 
ground that lumber is the best for many purposes. At 
the suggestion of Major Griggs a resolution was adopted 
expressing the appreciation of the association of the 
work of Dr. von Schrenk, Secretary Kellogg and Mr. 
Rhodes being authorized to prepare the resolution. 

The matter of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation belonging to the National Fire Protection 
Association was brought up, Mr. Bloedel declaring that 
the fire protection association recently got out a cireular 
that very flagrantly misrepresented shingles for roof- 
ing and said it is hard to get the shingle manufacturers 
in Washington and Oregon to affiliate with an associa- 
tion that is a constituent of an organization that would 
make such false statements about their products. Presi- 
dent Downman thought it best to continue as members 
of the fire protection organization and did not 
think that objections could be made by that organization 
to anything but the flimsy shingle that is improperly 
made. 
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Secretary Kellogg stated that the annual meeting of 
the National Fire Protection Association was held in 
New York this week and that the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association are represented at this meeting by 
A. T. Gerrans and that the Southern Cypress association is 
represented by Dr. von Schrenk so that the lumber inter- 
ests would be well looked after. 

Mr. Wendling favored continuing membership in the 
fire protection association for reasons already stated and 
thought that Mr. Bloedel could explain the situation to 
the shingle manufacturers so that they would not object. 

At the suggestion of Major Griggs the matter of mem- 
bership in the N. F. A. was referred to Mr. Gerrans and 
Dr. von Schrenk to recommend to the board of governors 
the course to pursue regarding membership. 

Mr. Wendling thanked the delegates for the pleasure 
that they had given the lumbermen of San Francisco and 
California by holding the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional association in this city, and then on his motion the 
thirteenth annual convention adjourned, as President 
Downman expressed it in putting the motion, ‘‘Sign or 
Die.’’ 

FRIDAY ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


The many courtesies extended to visiting lumbermen by 
their brethren of San Francisco will not be soon for- 
gotten. The committee in charge of the arrangements, 
which also included the entertainment consisted of George 
X. Wendling, chairman and F, F, Sayre, A. B. Hammond, 
Robert Dollar, E. A. Selfridge, jr., and A. B. Wastell, 
secretary. They left no stone unturned to make the stay 
of the visiting lumbermen in the city by the Golden 
Gate a continuation of one enjoyable experience after 
another. 

On Friday afternoon the visiting lumbermen and their 
ladies together with many local lumbermen and their 
families journeyed to Mount Tamalpais, stopping on the 
way for a visit to Muir Woods where the visitors were 
given an opportunity to see the redwood forest. While 
the trees were not as big as those growing in Humboldt, 
Mendocino and Del Norte counties, at the same time an 
idea was obtained as to how redwood appears before the 





lumbermen convert it into lumber. The 12.45 boat at the 
ferry station was taken to Sausalito and then the trip 
was made to the mountain side and down into the valley 
where the redwood trees grow. It was a beautiful after- 
noon and the walk through the redwood forests was 
keenly enjoyed. The cars were again boarded and the 
party proceeded up the mountain side to the Inn, on top 
of Mount Tamalpais, 2,500 feet above the Pacific Ocean, 
and arriving here shortly after 6 o’clock, the party of 
over a hundred sat down to a splendid, dinner. 

At the conclusion of the report G. X. Wendling acted 
as master of ceremonies and, taking advantage of his 
opportunity, told a fable in. slang that would have 
made George Ade turn green with envy. It convaulsed 
his hearers as did also Press Woodruff, a professional 
entertainer of San Francisco who had a bundle of stories. 
Mr. Woodruff was repeatedly. encored. He has attended 
many lumbermen’s conventions and Hoo-Hoo banquets 
from Chicago to the Pacific Coast in the last dozen years, 
being first introduced to the lumber fraternity by J. E. 
Defebaugh, late editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, at 
a banquet given in Chicago to the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and he is therefore well 
known to the fraternity. 

Although Mr. Wendling announced that it was to be 
a speechless banquet he then called on a few for brief 
talks, including President Downman, and Edward Hines, 
of Chicago, who spoke highly of their appreciation and 
enjoyment, not only of the convention, but of, the cour- 
tesies of their hosts, the lumbermen of San Francisco. 

A beautiful view is afforded from the top of Mount 
Tamalpais. Down below can be seen San Francisco, the 
magnificent Exposition, San Francisco Bay, the Golden 
Gate and the Pacific Ocean. Across the bay are Oak- 
land and Berkeley and nearby many suburban resident 
towns and after dark the bright lights, especially with the 
brilliantly ligated Exposition in view in the distance, 
made it all seem like Fairyland. Away above the Ex- 
position a thousand feet in the air could be seen an avi- 
ator with his biplane, a blaze of light looking like a star 
hovering over the Jewel City. 

At 9 o’clock the happy but tired party of lumbermen 
and their families left the 
top of the mountain. They 
arrived in San Francisco 
at 10:40, coneluding the 
entertainment connected 
with a most successful and 
enjoyable convention. 


NORTH DELEGATION 
DELAYED. 


The delegates from 
Washington and Oregon 
and Montana had a strenu- 
ous time getting to the 
thirteenth annual conven 
tion at San _ Francisco. 
They were on a Southern 
Pacific train due to reach 
San Francisco Monday 
night or Tuesday morning 
at least a day ahead of the 
first session. The heavy 
rains caused the worst 
washout known in years be- 
tween Kennett and Kes- 
wick, Cal., and upon ar- 
rival at Dunsmuir, the di- 
vision headquarters 30 
miles north of Kennett, 
the trains were stopped 
and the passengers were 
obliged to remain there 
until the road was cleared the last of the week. Six of 
the most venturesome of the lumbermen who did not have 
their wives with them, after spending Sunday at Duns- 
muir playing billiards, bowling and otherwise exhausting 
the amusements of the village, with a number of other 
passengers who were anxious to get through, boarded a 
sleeper at Dunsmuir Monday night and early in the morn 
ing were taken down to Kennett 40 miles, beyond which 
for several miles the railroad was washed out. Arrange- 
ments had been made by telephone for automobiles to 
come for them from Redding, but between passengers and 
the automobiles lay the swollen Sacramento River, 22 feet 
above high water mark, so the first problem was to 
negotiate the river. Some went across on a cable used 
for carrying ore and supplies across the river. Others 
persuaded two Indians in a skiff to carry them across, 
which was fortunately accomplished without any loss 
of life. : 

There were not automobiles enough for the entire 
party and some had to walk eight miles to where sev- 
eral additional automobiles were waiting, not being able 
to cross a stream swollen by heavy rains. From there 
to Redding, eighteen miles south of Kennett, the trip 
was easy and the party of anxious delegates reached 
there in time for lunch. From there the Southern Pa- 
cific took them to San Francisco on a local train which 
had been held for them, reaching San Francisco at mid- 
night Tuesday, arriving in time for the opening session 
Wednesday morning. In this party was E. G. Griggs 
and J. A. Gabel, of Tacoma; Ralph H. Burnside, Ray- 
mond, Wash.; J. H. deVeuve and the AMERICAN LuM 
BERMAN representative, of Seattle, and G. W. Cain, of 
Tacoma, 

Others in the party who were delayed at Dunsmuir 
were J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, president of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and his wife, 
and Secretary Babcock, of the same association; John 
R. Toole, of Missoula, Mont., president of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and his wife; See- 
retary A. W. Cooper, of Spokane, Wash., of the same 
association, who was also accompanied by his wife, and 
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Shephard French, of Seattle, and his mother. Encour- 
aged by the suceess of the first six venturesome ones, 
next day Mr. and Mrs. Bloedel and Mr. Babcock went 
by train as far as Kennett, then walked over four miles 
around the washout and there got a train, getting into 
San Francisco Thursday morning in time for the sec- 
ond day’s proceedings. It was a hard trip for Mrs, 
Bloedel but she was anxious that her husband be pres- 
ent at the convention. On Thursday the track was 
nearly completed but it was only a short distance be- 
tween trains and Mr. and Mrs. Toole, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cooper and Mr. French and his mother were able to 
transfer and get to San Francisco Friday morning in 
time to confer with the visiting delegation and also 
to participate in the trip to Mount Tamalpais. 
CONVENTION NOTES. 

A meeting of the board of governors of the National 
association was held Tuesday at the Hotel Sutter, the 
association headquarters, at which considerable routine 
business was transacted. Another meeting was held 
Thursday afternoon in the Hoo-Hoo house at the con- 
elusion of the convention. 

The delegates from the West Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association conferred Friday morning regarding 


freight matters and also on the question of having 
representatives at the Lumbermen’s Building and House 
of Hoo-Hoo on the exposition grounds to talk North 
Coast lumber products to visitors. It was decided to 
confer with Charles G. Heifner, executive commissioner 
in charge of the Washington State Building, in regard 
to a proposed further and better exhibit of North Coast 
lumber products in the Washington State Building, and 
the possibility of having a well posted man look after 
the northern lumber interest in both the Washington 
Building and the Lumbermen’s Building and House of 
Hoo-Hoo. 

The Douglas Fir Club of San Francisco, made up of 
owners and representatives of fir mills in Washington 
and Oregon, planned a luncheon at the San Francisco 
Commercial Club, Tuesday, to discuss a number of mat- 
ters of interest to northern lumbermen, but owing to 
the delayed arrival of the northern delegation the 
luncheon was abandoned. 

A musical entertainment and dance was held Tuesday 
evening at the Lumbermen’s Building and House of 
Hoo-Hoo, but as many of the delegates had not yet 
arrived, it was not participated in by as many of the 
visitors as had been hoped would be the case. It was a 


v 


very enjoyable affair, however, and was greatly 
ciated by those who attended. 

While the delayed lumbermen were sojourniis at 
Dunsmuir, Cal., Monday, a bowling contest entere| into 
by eight of them resulted in victory for James H, 
deVeuve, of Seattle, who scored 198, although he c!. ‘med 
he had not bowled for years. J. H. Bloedel, of S attle, 
was a good second and he also claimed to be an ama- 
teur, while such expert bowlers as Thorpe Babcoc's. Joe 
Gabel and A, W. Cooper were left at the post. Ualph 


H. Burnside, of Raymond, Wash., another bush | cuer, 
also scored high. 
A number of the visiting lumbermen were also e°com- 


panied by their wives and families, among those who 
had their wives with them being O. O. Axley, Warren, 
Ark.; J. A. Freeman, Pasadena, Cal.; R. H. Downman, 
New Orleans; Edward Hines, Chicago; E. A. Hamar, 
Chassell, Mich.; John R. Toole, Missoula, Mont.:; J, 
H. Bloedel, Seattle; James H. deVeuve, Seattle; A. W, 
Cooper, Spokane, and Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of Chi- 
,cago. President Downman was also accompanied by his 
two daughters and his sister-in-law, Mrs. McDonald, of 
New Orleans. In Mr. Hines’ party were his two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl, and their nurse. 





What Co-operative 





ssociations Can Do for Lumber Industry 





In the early stages of savage life where man was 
engaged in gathering food for his own subsistence he 
was not concerned with codperative effort, but was con- 
cerned with just the opposite of codperation in that the 
fewer the number of hunters the greater his chance and 
the wider his opportunity in nature’s wilds to gather 
fish and game to satisfy his individual needs. 

Thus it follows that he fought against codperation 
to the end that he might remain true to nature so long 
as she in her providence would supply his wants. 

Man was, therefore, by nature a destroyer and not a 
builder in that he destroyed the game and fish for his 
own needs, and when his natural foods showed signs 
of exhaustion he removed his tent or other primitive 
abode to a new location where nature’s storehouse was 
more abundantly stocked. 

The first signs of coéperation in man are found when 
he had advanced te where he had learned to secure or 
snare wild animals by trap and other means, resulting 
in catches beyond his ability to consume; and having 
no means of preservation, except in the live state, the 
domestication of animals took place and he became the 
shepherd caring for his increasing herds and flocks. The 
inerease of his herds and flocks afforded some leisure 
from the chase; in other words, he was on the way to 
productive codperation. 

In the contemplation of the stars at night while with 
his flocks he developed a longing for information and 
observed the seasonal changes. Spring brought new 
leaves, flowers, buds and fruits, hence crude agricul- 
ture and horticulture received their first attention at his 
hands. 

This may be called the second stage of codperative 
effort, because he had now arrived where nature could 
supply vastly more food under codperative stock raising 
and codperative production of food than in his savage 
state. . 

Thus we see the primitive codperative social state 
emerge from the individual savage huntsman, and weave 
artificially into the small barbarie group of several hun- 
dred persons, living as we may now observe them in 
many parts of the globe at this time, yet on their way 
through the several stages of increasing codperative com- 
munities to the state of the higher savages comparable 
to the North American Indian at the time Columbus dis- 
covered America. 

In these brief remarks of early savage life and later 
primitive codperation | have touched only the high spots, 
so to speak, as time will not permit of a more extended 
treatise on the subject, but I hope you will appreciate 
the great service primitive man has rendered us in his 
struggle from his natural state to the artificial condi- 
tion of life in our advanced civilization in which we find 
our greatest success, and therefore happiness resulting 
from our codperative efforts, emphasized in a degree of 
wonderful perfection without which the National Lum- 


ber Manufacturers’ Association would not have been 
brought into existence. 


In fact this organization is a wonderful expression of 
what man may accomplish when his individual efforts 
are combined with the efforts of others having in mind 
a common purpose and a common end. 

You see here in the work of this wonderful organiza- 
tion the results of advanced codperation. Here the 
genius of many men, with vast resources of mind and 
money, is employed in the nation’s second largest 
industry. 

Supporting a Factor Essential to Success. 


In this general observation you should not lose sight 
of the fact that there are other great elements likewise 
codperatively essential to your success, such as the 
hignly organized: rail and water transportation com- 
panies, perhaps the highest specialized codperative units 
with which we come in contact. These facilities are at 
your and our disposal on a rental basis, we employing 
them only when we want them by hiring the ears and 
locomotives and other facilities to serve our needs and 
discharging them at will, a condition not generally com- 
mon in other tenure. And to my mind nothing can be 
so bad for production and distribution in all of its 
branches as to starve our railroads. 


turers’ Association at San Francisco, May 12. 
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I say our railroads advisedly, because, like your and 
our industries, they belong to the American people, and 
that’s us. 

Good roadbeds well kept up, ample rolling stock and 
motive power, so that we may hire and discharge at will 
these servants, are, to my mind, more essential to our 
success than ornamentally low or paper rates, with a 
rotten roadbed, wheezy engines pulling ramshackle cars 
with leaky roofs in which our products perish on the 
way to market, thus developing unjust complaints about 
the quality when they arrive at destination in an unsatis- 
factory condition. 

It may seem to you that I am making a strong talk 
for the railroads. So I am, but I am making a strong 
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talk for justice and consequently for all industries and 
our enterprises but principally a plea for the strengthen- 
ing of the weakest link in the chain that spans the vast 
distance between us and the consumers of our products, 
for there is no one farther from market than the fellow 
who has nothing to sell, and the fellow who has an 
abundant harvest and no means of transportation is 
equally distant. Thus we observe that the higher man 
soars in modern civilization the more need he has for 
intensified codperation. 

Just Maintenance of Prices Essential to Preservation 

of Income. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has fixed by law 
the rates and fares effective on all interstate business; 
the State railroad commissions of the several States are 
fixing the rates and fares on State business, and the 
transportation company found guilty of voluntary mod- 
ification will be punished for violations. 

This rigid enforcement of rates and fares is essential 
to the preservation of income, as it must be apparent to 
all that if every local agent along any of our important 
railways were left free to meet the competition of all 
other agents for similar service it would take but a 
short time to put the railway company so managed in 
receivers’ hands. 

This is just the opposite of our unhappy situation in 
the lumber business throughout the nation, in that any 
effort to maintain a uniform price is viewed as unwhole- 
some to the public good. 

This unsteady condition for both producer and con- 
sumer is, I hope, approaching solution in the creation 
of the Federal Trade Commission. And it seems to me 
that the various lumber operators who can best serve 
their trade through the medium of codperative effort 
should prepare their propositions for presentation to 
the trade commission and ask approval of a uniform 
sales schedule, effective for defined territory. I indulge 
in this observation because it is foreshadowed at this 





time that one of the important missions of the Federal 
Trade Commission will be the matter of compelling uni- 
form cost statistics by all corporations and, if so, it 
is reasonable to assume that they should approve sales 
prices as well as compel uniform statistics of costs pos- 
sibly somewhat similar to tariff schedules approved and 
filed by the railways and subject to revision and change 
from time to time. 

I present these observations on the theory that the 
lumbermen of the nation, dealing in one of our greatest 
natural resources, are entitled to treatment equally fair 
with the railways in the matter of forming themselves 
into price associations similar to the rate and traffic 
associations of our railways, fully approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, where questions vital 
to the revenues of the carriers are given serious consid- 
eration and their findings, when approved by the com- 
mission having jurisdiction over them, make for sta- 
bility in that the schedules as filed must be observed 
under severe penalties. 

To say that the creation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was wise or that it will work out for the good of 
the country would be to toy with prophecy, as we have no 
footsteps either to guide or warn us; personally I am 
of the opinion that ‘‘a people least governed are best 
governed.’’ 

But we can now come under this new order of proce- 
dure, established by Federal law, and in so far as I am 
able to judge the Federal authorities through the for- 
estry branch of the Department of the Interior are seek- 
ing ways and means to aid the lumber industry, it hav- 
ing been, I think, proved to those having in hand the 
investigations into our industry throughout the last ten 
or twelve years that the lumber business is not controlled 
by a trust but that general investigation has, however, 
shown that instead of a trust existing the industry is in 
a most wretched condition, induced in a large measure 
by the destruction of the codperative spirit among lum- 
bermen throughout the nation. 


Day When Competition Was Life of Trade Gone By. 


The old and obsolete theory that competition is the 
life of trade, a theory that was figuratively correct in 
the age of individual effort, is absolutely fallacious in 
the higher development of our race when just the oppo- 
site is true. We now know that competition is a destruc- 
tive force in this modern age when business is done on 
the largest scale the world has ever known and on the 
narrowest margin. 

To my mind, therefore, our mission is clearly defined 
and our duty plain: Prepare to greet the commission 
with perfect candor and a desire to help and in turn 
we should receive its help and through this medium sta- 
bilize the industry and serve the public at fair and 
approved prices throughout the various districts of the 
country. 

I am not unmindful of the tremendous energy neces- 
sary to accomplish this work but it is before us and it 
must be done to comply with the work the commission 
has assumed under the law creating that body. And as 
we are all subject to that law we shall naturally come in 
for our share of the work unless the commission should 
not go so far as the establishment of price currents for 
recognized staples. ; 

Here the question presents itself: How under uniform 
prices will operators subject to unfavorable conditions, 
by virtue of location, quality of raw material, plant ©on- 
struction, size of operation ete., fare in the fieli of 
trade at uniform selling prices? ; 

The answer is, of course, obvious: That the competi 
tion will then be one of brains, energy and pre) ct 
capitalization, and the fittest will survive as now. ‘Tus 
true codperation would regulate foolish competition. _ 

Not until association work takes on the substantial 
elements of commerce, such as correcting evils and fixing 
prices by law, will association work be effective 11 4 
true sense. 

I do not know what great and glorious thoughts are y°t 
to be woven in the mental loom of the future but if 
the commerce of this nation, in its various branc::°s, 
could be entrusted to such hands and be directed by 
such minds as these here gathered the nation woul’ )¢ 
safe and prosperous. 
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What Associations Can Do for the Industry 





— 


Your secretary has called upon me to say a few 
about what the association can do from the 


roras 
aaa of view of an Inland Empire manufacturer or 
from the point of view of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

I am one of those who have always been staunch 


believers in the lumber manufacturer associations and 
in associated effort generally. When we look back 
over x period of years I think we can all agree that 
the trade association, whether it be in lumber, or in 
other producing lines, has come to be a factor of in- 
creasing importance in the commercial world. It is 
an actual outgrowth of the development of industry 
along nation-wide lines. 

In the early days manufacturing was pretty largely 
a local proposition and the problems of the manufac- 
turer were individual problems and local problems. 
With the growth of transportation and communication 
between all sections of the country and the general 
increase in prosperity there came the period when 
the problems of the manufacturer were no longer local 
ones or individual ones. He found himself facing the 
same problems that large or small groups of his com- 
petitors faced and he found himself competing with 
them in markets far from the point of production. 
This led to the necessity for standardization of the 
product so that manufacture in a certain locality 
might have a common language and a common basis 
of values on which to conduct their business. 

I think if we investigate carefully we will find that 
this is what produced the first lumber manufacturers’ 
association—the necessity for standardizing values. 

Since that time we have all made some progress 
along this line in increasing standardization of grades, 
of sizes, of terms of sale and of trade customs gen- 
erally, with a corresponding benefit to all lumber manu- 
feeturers whether affiliated with an association or not. 
To some extent the standardizing of the product, 
whether by grades or otherwise has been in the past. 
the chief field of the lumber manufacturers’ associa- 
tion. Of course it is true that the association has 
performed other functions, such as the collection of 
statistical information, the handling of cases involving 
traffic matters or other litigation effecting the mills 
of the territory as a whole; in short, matters of large 
import but of unusual occurrence. 

During the last few years however, it seems to me 
we can detect a distinct growth in the field of the 
lunber manufacturers’ association. A new develop- 
ment in association work is evidenced by such under- 
takings as the Cypress association’s advertising eam- 
paign, the newly organized Southern Pine Association, 
and the reorganization of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


* Address delivered at National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association at San Francisco, Cal., May 12 
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Greater Efficiency Obtained Through Standardization. 

We of the Inland Empire country, too, have devel- 
oped our original fields of endeavor to a high state 
of efficiency. We are the only western association, 
I understand, that maintains highly trained, efficient 
and expert inspectors in the eastern territory to take 
care of our complaints. Through our information bu- 
reau which collects copies of all orders sold and issues 
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them in daily and weekly reports, we have reached a 
higher point of mutual trust and confidence than would 
have been believed possible but a few years ago. 

We have now started out on a new field and our 
eastern inspectors are beginning a comprehensive study 
of the conditions surrounding the use and marketing 
of our woods. 

I think we are beginning to realize, however, that 
our association has only begun to fill the position that 
it can ultimately be made to fill. Codperation is the 
modern watchword of commercial life. Our associa- 
tions are examples of organized codperation, but the 
fields in which we may cooperate legitimately have 
hardly begun to be explored. A matter that is attracting 
considerable interest among our own people is that of 
standardizing the manufacturing end of the business, as 


far as methods of cost keeping and manufacture, and 
matters of that kind are concerned. We are beginning to 
realize that greater efficiency may be obtained from the 
use of standard methods and by the collection of informa- 
tion along this line and the comparison of methods and 
results from plant to plant and that if we are to 
survive in the modern industrial conflict we must be- 
come efficient. 


Fit Each Wood Into Its Own Adaptation. 


The whole subject of the merchandising of our prod- 
uct offers a tremendous field for codperative effort 
on the part of the mills of each district. Not in the 
advertising of the product alone, but in a more sys- 
tematic working out of the machinery of distribution 
and a more intelligent fitting of each wood for the 
uses to which it is naturally best adapted. Those are 
matters that we have only touched on from time to 
time as far as our own territory is concerned, but I 
think we may reasonably say that we are slowly mak- 
ing progress. 

One effort along the line of better merchandising 
has been the organization by six of the firms in our 
territory of an agency for selling our white pine in 
the district east of Chicago. Individually we are 
unable to keep in touch with this, but collectively we 
can do so, and it is with this object in view that we 
have organized an agency for the handling of sales in 
that district. 

It would be possible to go on and elaborate at 
greater length on these various phases of codperative 
activity but I will simply briefly summarize in con- 
clusion what it seems to me is the future field of use- 
fulness of the association. 

The local associations should develop the standardiz- 
ing of their products more completely, should steady 
its uses, qualities and possibilities along the line of con- 
suming needs, and adapt their selling methods to reach- 
ing these needs through better trained salesmen, pub- 
licity campaigns, trade missionaries and guaranteed 
goods. They should promote in their respective dis- 
tricts a better understanding of conditions and a 
greater efficiency in the operating end of our busi- 
ness, both the logging end and manufacturing plants, 
and finally through their close codperation with each 
other through this National association they should 
carry on a broad campaign of education and exploita- 
tion of all woods and lumber generally to the end 
that our industry may come into its rightful heritage 
in this country and abroad. 

Gentlemen, the field is a large one and the path of 
progress is often full of obstacles, but I am one of 
those who firmly believe we can accomplish owr needs 
through better organized codperation in our local 
associations and together in this national organiza- 
tion and I believe we are going to do it. 








Household Uses for 





_ The multiplicity of the present and prospective uses 
tor wood in the modern household would indicate this 
to be a considerably neglected although fertile field 
for the extensive development of the utilization of 
lumber and wood products. 

Mau instinetively desires to produce for himself 
those articles of household use which are conducive 
to comfort and convenience. He takes enjoyment in 
the expenditure of effort which rapidly materializes 
in the finished work. The ease and rapidity with 
Which wood is shaped into desirable form, even under 


the munipulation of an unskilled hand, prompts the im- 
mediate thought of wood when some household article 
1S required or is to be repaired. 

_Vood has been the primary article of use by man- 
kind i) providing the conveniences and comforts of 
con d will continue to be as long as it is made easily 
AaVallaple 

Th conveniences of many households of today are 
Overlooked or neglected because of the manifold dif- 
fieu! “s experienced by the householder in obtaining a 
Pe and ready supply of the wood necessary for 
=e’ production, It is not through the lack of de- 
ie the part of householders to expend their ef- 


producing these articles of convenience and 

because most of us take a certain enjoy- 

! working lumber and obtain a satisfaction in 
. ‘assume the form desired. 

~ pt for the ordinary structural parts few house- 

‘re supplied with articles made of wood, not es- 

oe ee desirable in making the household 

6 te, Among such wooden articles might be men- 

fruit stands, fruit closets, flower stands, card 


CON 
me 


SO¢ 


se) 


rie racks, kitchen utensils racks, clothes 

hy 2s apie shelves and trays, shoe boxes, fire wood 

* and coal boxes, children’s play pens, vegetable 
a) ee boxes, toy furniture and many others. 

is ; hermore in most houses there is a lack of facili- 

or the storage of fuel, food products and wearing 

aes ciate delivered before National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
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apparel. Such storage space can be provided by the 
construction of bins, closets or chests in the base- 
ment or attic of homes without the expenditure of 
particular effort by the householder. All are of such 
a nature that the layman, although inexperienced in 
working wood, is sufficiently skillful with his hammer 
and saw to construct them and obtain pleasure in the 
work, 

The desire is generally manifest but the accom- 
plishment of the purpose is almost invariably deferred 
because of the extreme inconvenience confronting the 
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city dweller in obtaining the necessary raw material 
without undue expenditure of effort and at reasonable 
cost. 

If lumber were more readily available in small quan- 
tities undoubtedly enormous amounts would. be con- 
sumed in household use to provide some of the arti- 
eles previously mentioned, and many others, which 
would add to the home comforts or household order. 
It is not necessary that this market be developed 
through the encouragement of the layman in the exer- 
cise of his efforts to produce articles of wood, but by 
a concentration of effort on the part of lumbermen to 
supply the wood within easy reach of the user. 

The retail yard accomplishes this result in a minor 
degree in small communities where it is not located 
far distant from the houses. In the larger cities and 
towns the delivery cost for a small bill often ex- 
ceeds the cost of the material itself, or at least 
forms a good portion of the delivered cost. The re- 
tailer cannot afford to deliver small quantities of lum- 
ber for the householder’s use except at a fair cost 
because all such orders would be special and generally 
urgent. 


Place Lumber Into Hands of Householder, 


To stimulate the use of lumber for household pur- 
poses some means must be found whereby the mate- 
rial can be placed in the hands of the householder in 
short order and in small quantities without abnormal 
charge for delivery. Many methods of accomplishing 
this have presented themselves to those interested in 
developing such a field of wood utilization. One of 
three methods, hereafter outlined, would apparently 
serve the purpose with great satisfaction. 

That great institution the modern department store 
is responsible in a very large degree for the success- 
ful introduction and sale of many commodities of al- 
most universal use today. The diversity of the prod- 
ucts obtainable from department stores and the con- 
centration of their delivery service permit this insti- 
tution to serve the public most economically. The 
variety of products handled and distributed through 
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department stores would indicate that these institu- 
tions could also serve as a distributing medium for 
small orders of lumber. The fact that lumber in any 
desired length, width and thickness might be obtained 
and delivered within twenty-four hours by ordering from 
some department store would without question stimulate 
use of lumber in the household. A department store 
need not carry large stocks, but if provided with racks 
containing lumber of short length and various widths 
and thicknesses, a few standard patterns of molding 
and lattice, it could easily serve this class of trade 
and replenish the supply from day to day or from 
week to week from some correspondent retail yard 
or planing mill. It could often accept larger orders 
than are ordinarily required in the household by re- 
ferring them to the correspondent retail yard or plan- 
ing mill and delivering through the regular delivery 
service. 

Planing mills or saw mills located in populous com- 
munities might serve this household trade by motor 
delivery on short order, or might establish regular 
delivery routes covering specific territory on certain 
days of each week and advertising this fact so that 
the householder might anticipate his wants, phone his 
order, and receive the material on the day the route 
on which he lives is covered. This regular service 


would attract patronage and would induce the use of 
wood where otherwise the pleasure of the article de- 
sired would be indefinitely postponed or entirely 
abandoned. 

It seems highly probable also that a ‘‘wood prod- 
ucts’’ retail store conducted in some similar manner 
as the old fashioned dry goods store might also be a 
successful enterprise. Suppose an enterprising mer- 
chant obtained a site for a retail store and put in a 
stock of wood products of all kinds, carrying lumber 
of standard width, thickness and variable length, 
moldings, lattice, wooden bowls and other articles of 
wood such as kitchen utensil racks, baskets, ironing 
boards, clothes racks, porch boxes, sink drain boards, 
bread boards, ax handles, hatchet handles, snow 
shovels, and numerous other wooden products. 

The spring of the year particularly finds a marked 
demand for flower boxes and compartment vegetable 
boxes in the household. These two articles could most 
readily be provided in knocked down form, tied in 
bundles like box shooks, and with a small can of paint 
and a bundle of nails attached would find ready sale, 
with the householder making up his boxes and paint- 
ing them all materials furnished at a flat cost, deliv- 
ered. The plan of the modern 5, 10 and 15 cent store 
of holding special sales of certain articles should ap- 


a, 


pear in advancing the sale of these knock-down woog 
boxes, desired by everyone and had by few. 


The volume of limber which may be con: med jy 
homes is manifestly a matter of conjecture : Would 
undoubtedly amount to considerable volu When 
properly pressed. The census of United » ‘ates jy 
1910 reported that there were 17,805,845 occupied 
dwellings in this country, inhabited by 20,255 555 fam. 
ilies. If each household consumed an averse of 59 
feet of lumber, the total consumption would | ¢ 1,012. 


777,750 board feet, about 2% percent of the toial quan- 


tity of lumber sawed annually in the Unite States. 
The possibility for consumption of lumber house- 
hold uses assumes astonishing proportions len the 
diversity of the uses is considered and the normal 


desire of the householder is anticipated. 

This idea of supplying the householder with his 
lumber requirements is by no means origin:!, but is 
a presentation of the thoughts of many who have cast 
about for a means for developing and stimulating the 
lumber trade. It remains for someone to take the inj. 
tiative in putting into effect some plan or system where. 
by the householder may have his wants supplied and his 
enthusiasm for wood working stimulated through more 
ready access to a supply of lumber than present faeili- 
ties afford. 





SPECIFIC vs. GENERAL LUMBER ADVERTISING. 


of the wound and its cause and to advise that steps 
are being taken to perfect a cure. This is gum trying 
to retain its grip on things and to continue its func- 
tions. But the nerve center of the parent body is slug- 
gish, slow to respond, and only the most imperceptible 
ripple of returning consciousness makes itself evident 
in the pulse beats of the sleeping monster. And then 
after a little time has passed another finger feels the 
pain of returning life and stirs its numb muscles: 
white pine opens its eyes. Again the message is shot 
to the nerve centers with but little more response. 
And then more rapidly, like the patient coming back 
to this world from the effects of an anaesthetic, the 
remaining organs feel the coursing of pulsing life and 
in quick succession cypress, fir, redwood, yellow pine, 
hemlock and hardwoods, Georgia pine, western pine, 
spruce and cedar take up the battle for a new life. 
The nerve center now responds to the combined de- 
mands for more action by the source of control and 
with a mighty struggle behold the Forest Products Ex- 


position. It was a declaration and demonstration to 
the world that -this great industry though sorely 


wounded was able to be up and doing, claiming its 
rightful place in the scheme of things. 


Advertising Involves No Conflict of Species. 


Here was an example of the fallacy of believing in 
a conflict between specific and general lumber adver- 
tising. The consumer’s first impression was lumber, 
his second a species adapted to a use such as demon- 
strated by the particular exhibit, and his third, if he 
chanced to be interested to that extent, some company 
producing that species capable of supplying the de- 
mand. And throughout it all there was no conflict of 
species. The show was the thing and it was realized, 


and it was realized by all, that without its various’ 


units pulling together for wood the opportunity for 
any one species would not have existed. And so it 
was throughout: wood is the thing; if the public will 
not use wood of any kind what is the use of any 
species wasting its efforts? But after we get, or hold, 
as you choose to put it, that demand for wood shall 
we stop there and put the burden of procedure in 
choosing the correct species to be used on the com- 
paratively ignorant public without ourselves, who 
should know the facts, helping the buyer in making 
a wise choice? 

To continue our glance into the past, each organ 
or species—or call it what you will—then continued 
its own activities until again that demand for con- 
certed action which would not quiet itself after that 
one demonstration made itself apparent in the Forest 
Products Federation. And here we witnessed the next 
step in the broadening process, and instead of the man- 
ufacturer alone the retailer and the stumpage owner 
and the logger were called in to lend brains to the com- 
mon cause. And so we come to the present, and what 
do we find? We find that the last four or five years 
have borne really wonderful fruit. The great body 
which of necessity had to move slowly has moved. It 
has shaken itself throughout and every tangent branch 
is now thinking and talking advertising, market ex- 
tension, publicity, exhibits, expositions, brands, liter- 
ature, moving pictures, samples, booklets, building 
codes, strength tests, age tests, all kinds of tests, and 
in short every progressive step that will tell the 
truth about lumber. 

If we will allow ourselves to view the whole indus- 
try and its activities in the proper perspective we 
must concede that a great change has come about in 
the last five years in our attitude toward merchandis- 
ing efforts, and that change has been for the better. 
It was not so long ago that the man who talked ad- 
vertising lumber in any form received secant attention; 
in fact, it is not going too far to say that he was 
considered a dreamer in so far as his ideas had to do 
with advertising lumber. Now the subject is taken 
so seriously that men gather from all parts of the 
country in one meeting to discuss and study it. 

Still obtaining that same proper perspective, we 
must see that certain fundamentals connected with this 
subject of lumber advertising are so influenced by 
some vital factors as to prohibit any other course than 
the one which we are now following, which is, 


(Concluded From the Front Page.) 


All for wood. 

Some for a species. 

Each for himself, 

About the best illustration of this frame of mind is 
a well known advertisement of one of our prominent 
manufacturers, which reads: 

WOOD MAKES THE BEST SILO. 

FIR MAKES THE BEST WOOD SILO. 

WE MAKE THE BEST FIR WOOD SILO. 

That advertisement for an individual as it stands 
leaves nothing to be desired, but without any one of 
the three statements it would be unfinished and weak, 
as can readily be seen by imagining any two without 
the third. 

The vital factors mentioned which are carrying us 
into the channels of advertising effort which are shap- 
ing themselves beyond the power of any one individual 
to guide otherwise might be classed as follows: 
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THORPE BABCOCK¢ OF SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Secretary West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


1. Difference in species, quantity and quality affect- 
ing use, 


2. Location of source of supply. 


3. Distance from consuming territory. 

4. Competition with other woods. 

5. Size of and vast territory covered by whole in- 
dustry. 

6. Human nature. 

These six elements are at work in molding the ad- 
vertising campaigns of the lumber industry in its in- 
tegral parts. All efforts that are made along adver- 
tising lines will do well to consider what particular 
influence any or all of these elements have upon any 
plans that may be formed, 

Possibly in relative importance as an influence upon 
the success of any campaign that which is last should 
come first, for after all if we are honest with our- 
selves human nature is the biggest factor, and in the 
matter in hand it takes the form of self-preservation. 
It probably is not exaggeration to put it that on the 
whole 90 percent of all those engaged in lumbering 
would reverse the order of the three line picture above 
mentioned and would say: 

Each for himself, 

Some for species. 

All for wood. 

Too often the majority of those who are for them- 
selves never reach the next step and join with some 
for species, and without taking the second step they 
surely can not make the third and make it all for 
wood. 

It is tremendously hard for some to see it but 
none the less true that the individual on self-preserva- 
tion bent would best accomplish his purpose if he 





would submerge a part of self into species and a part 
of species into wood long enough so that by codpera- 
tion wood could grow strong and healthy by feeding 
on demand, and then as demand found its way to the 
real source of supply and the apparent dissolving of 
the merging took place the individual would find hin. 
self stronger and healthier in like proportion. 

And the cheering thing about it all is that this js 
coming to pass. The large body is moving slowly, 
but it does not require much of a seer to realize that 
the forces which are now at work are evolving out of 
apparent chaos a scheme of advertising that is grad- 
ually being adopted and carried out by the whole 
lumber industry. * * * 

We are still in the lower grades of the school of 
advertising, but I venture the prophecy that when we 
have served our time as others have served theirs we 
will have as efficient an operating plan as the best, 
and that in that plan there will be found no conflict 
between the functions of species and general advertis- 
ing of lumber. 


TRADE-MARKING LUMBER AND ITS RELA. 
TIONS TO THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


(Concluded from Page 38.) 
for its members an asset in the trademark that will be 
invaluable. 

It has sometimes been suggested that the trademark 
should carry the grade of the piece. Personally I am 
opposed to this as mistakes will oceur in grades in the 
best of mills occasionally and as grades will change in 
transit and if improperly handled at destination under 
the best of conditions. Putting the grades on the piece 
would only tend to weaken the guaranty the trade- 
mark stood for. Furthermore, our grade names would 
have to be very largely exploited among customers, 
which at present is a very difficult task, as at present 
tliey have no significance to the average consumer. By 
putting on the trademark, however, and advertising prop- 
erly, we could get in touch with the dissatisfied con- 
sumers and find out what was the difficulty. 

* * * 


There are other advantages incidental to the trade- 
marking of lumber; for example, in the case of com- 
plaints. At present we have no certain method of know- 
ing whether we are actually shown the stock that was 
shipped in reinspecting these and oftentimes we are 
morally certain that we have been shown something else, 
but can not prove it. With our trademarked lumber 
we could include the name of the individual mill as 4 
portion of the trademark, or if this was not desirable 
could put on a simple identification mark that could 
stand for the product of the individual mill and each 
mill could have its mark registered with the association 
—then the lumber could be positively identified. 





Mechanical End of Trade-Marking. 

A word about the mechanical end of trade-marking 
and its cost: There are several ways it can be done. 
I know of a firm manufacturing flooring that ow has 
a trade-marked name which it brands on the under 
neath side of each piece together with the name of 
the firm. This is done by means of a steel die at: 
tached to the planer. It is possible also I am advised 
to rig up a simple stamping device that will stamp the 
trade-mark on each piece of lumber as it goes through 
the planer, the stamp being in the nature of 2 rubber 
stamp and making such a light mark on the pieve that 


it does not injure its value or quality and can be 
readily sanded off if desired. 

The cost of trade-marking in this way would |e prac: 
tically neglible as it would be confined practically to 
the cost of the original installation of the devi-e. A™ 
other way that has been used on some lumber | under 
stand is hand stamping with a rubber stamp. I be 
lieve this has been done at a cost not to exerrd one 
or two cents per M, but probably the device : ‘tached 
to the planer is much the best. At any rate, enough 
has been done along this line to prove tit the 
mechanical cost of trade-marking would be ne: ligible 


and need not stand in the way of adopting som: trade- 
marking method. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





WHAT COMING CONFERENCES HAVE IN VIEW. 





Wisconsin and Michigan Lumbermen to Foregather—Hardwood Lumber Association Pre- 
sents an Attractive Program—National Manufacturers to Meet. 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 


25—Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association, 
Rapids, Mich. Annual meeting. 

28, 29—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Little 
Rock, Ark. Annual meeting. 
June 8, 9—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Semiannual meeting. 


May Grand 


May 


June 10, 11—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting. 
June 22—Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Asociation, Audi- 


torium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 


June 22-26—American Society for Testing Materials, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Annual meeting. 

June 25, 29—Northern White Cedar 
Minn. Annual meeting. 


August 4-6—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Cedar Point, Ohio. Semiannual meeting. 


August 24-26—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting, 


October 19, 20—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 


October 20—American Forestry Association, 
International Exposition, San Francisco, 
meeting. 


October 21-28—Pacific Logging Congress, San Francisco, Cal. 
Annual meeting. 


ASSOCIATION TO PLAN SUMMER MEETING. 


OsHKOSH, WIs., May 18.—A meeting of the board 
of directors of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association will be held here the first week 
in June, at which time arrangements will be made for 
the summer meeting of the organization, to be held here 
late in July. 


Association, Beaudette, 


Panama-Pacific 
Cal. Special 








GRAND RAPIDS LUMBERMEN TO BANQUET. 


GraND Rapips, Micu., May 18.— Plans have been 
practically completed for the annual banquet of the 
Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association, which will be 
held at the Peninsular Club, Tuesday evening, May 25. 
W. L. Fassett, chairman of the committee in charge of 
the arrangements, together with Robert K. Jardine and 
Frank B, Lane, the other two members, has secured a 
list of good speakers for the event. 

Among those to address the lumbermen will be Doug- 
Jas Malloch, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of Chicago, 
the ‘‘Lumberman Poet,’’ and Eddie Guest, the well- 
known humorist of the Detroit Free Press. In addition 
to these speakers prospects are bright for obtaining 
United States Senator William Aldén Smith, Roy K. 
Moulton, humorist on the Grand Rapids News, and 
Dean Francis 8. White, of St. Mark’s pro-cathedral, the 
last for toastmaster. Tuller’s orchestra will furnish 
the musie during the banquet and for the dancing to 
follow. Following the banquet the annual election of 
officers will be held. 





PROGRAM OF NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER 
ASSOCIATION’S ANNUAL. 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association will 
hold its annual meeting at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
June 10-11, Secretary Fish has arranged for some 
able speakers to address the association and the enter- 
tainment feature has not been overlooked. The first 
day’s program is completed and the second day’s pro- 
gram will probably be added to. 

lhe program, covering both business and entertain- 
ment features, follows: 


Thursday, June 10. 

re P ; 

4 30 a4. m.—Registration of members and guests in conven- 
tion hall, second floor, Hotel Sherman, 

10 230 a. m.— Officers’ and committee reports. 

Greetings— President E. V. Babcock. 

Report of the secretary-treasurer—Frank F, Fish, 
Jnspection rules committee—Hugh McLean. 

Overweight claims—James EB. Stark. 

lransportation—Emil Guenther. 

1 00 p. m.—Intermission for lunch. 

~:00 p. m.—Report of committee on officers’ reports. 

\ddresses : 
westaeer ce Versus Competition—Harry A. Wheeler, vice 
1 jibes n ane Crust Company, Chicago. 
win tr Cooperation Between Buyer and Seller—Robert W. 
Vin, president National Federation of Furniture & Fixture 





i 


unufacturers, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
; Benefits of Uniform Inspection Rules—E. W. McCullough, 
‘oe tary and general manager National Implement & Vehicle 
‘‘ssociation, Chicago. 

‘:00 p. m.—Complimentary banquet tendered by the 


a 


itional Hardwood Lumber Association. 


Secure tickets ¢ 
“istration desk, - 


Friday, June 11. 
PRESIDENT’S DAY. 
> a. m.—Convention called to order. 
( Presses: 
individual Regulation of Hardwood Production—R. B. 
iman, president Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
porinie Association, Oshkosh, Wis. 
sumbermen’s Club—Frank Kx. Rodman, president Lumber- 
‘n’s Club of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Southern Hardwood Conditions—C. G. 
mbermen s Club of Memphis, Tenn. 
"he Wholesale Lumber Dealer—George J. Pope, president 
mnbermen s Association of Chicago. 
"he Export Situation—George D. Burgess, president 
ou Lumber Exporters’ Association, Memphis, Tenn. 
thee Lumber Organizations—C, H. Kramer, president 
liana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, Richmond, Ind. 
" :30 D. m.—Intermission for lunch. 
:30 p. m.—Report of committee on resolutions. 
Addresses : 
bog avational Chamber and Trade Associations—E. F. 
velZ, field secretary Chamber of Commerce of the United 
ates, Washington, D. C. 
New business, 
Unfinished business. 
Election of president and vice presidents to serve one year. 
Seven directors to serve three years. j 
One director to serve one year. 
Pp. m.—Informal smoker and buffet luncheon, cabaret, 


Kadel, president 


Na- 





vaudeville, music and other things. Everybody invited and 
welcome. 
Program of Entertainment. 


§:00 p. m.—Banquet Thursday evening, June 10, Louis XVI 
Room, Hotel Sherman. Admission by ticket to he given out 
on application at the registration desk at entrance to conven- 
tion hall. Music by Benson's Orchestra, Benson Male Quar- 
tet. Miss Doris Reber, soloist. 

8:00 p. m., Friday, June 11—In Louis XVI Room, Hotel 
Sherman, informal smoker and buffet luncheon, cabaret, yaude- 
ville, music, 

SOME OF THE ARTISTS. 

Alma Adair—New York's favorite cabaret artist. 

Marie Henning—-Some singer. 

Mignon Douglass—The Rose-Bud Girl. 

Gladys Slean—Chicago’s favorite. 

Elizabeth Sommerville—High-class balladist. 

Doris Reber—Versatile vocalist. 

Marie Mack—Ragtime cabaret girl. 

Doc. Roe—Stay entertainer and song leader, 

Steve Juhasz—Huniorist, magician. 

Walker Sisters—Character change artists, songs and dances. 

Ray Peabody—Pianist. 

No tickets necessary—everybody invited and welcome. 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS’ 
CONVENTION. 


The twentieth annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers will be held in the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, May 25 and 26. Prom- 
inent manufacturers from all parts of the United States 
will assemble to discuss the effects of the year’s political 
and economic development, internal and international, on 
their business. Several speakers of prominence will be 
heard at the convention. 

Ex-President William Howard Taft will be one of the 
speakers. The subject of his address as announced will 
be the ‘‘Clayton Act and Other Things.’’ It is expected 
Mr. Taft will avail himself of the opportunity to ex- 
press to business men his views on the present political 
situation. James A. Emery, of the National Council for 
Industrial Defense, will outline the work of the newly 
created Federal Trade Commission, which is vested with 
plenary powers over corporate business interests. The 
Federal Commission on Industrial Relations and its at- 
titude toward employers will be the subject of a talk 
by Walter Drew, of the National Erectors’ Association. 
Among other speakers whose subjects are not yet an- 
nounced are Senator Warren G. Harding, of Ohio; Dr. 
Eugene L. Fisk; M. W. Alexander, of the General Elec- 
trie Company, and Arthur D. Little. 

There will be a general discussion from the floor on 
all topics and reports will be read on fire and accident 
prevention, union label, immigration, uniform State laws, 
trade-marks and copyrights, and industrial betterment. 

Incidental to the convention will be a unique 
exhibition devoted to various phases of industrial educa- 
tion, with students actually at work in sundry lines of 
industry. In this will be included exhibits from New 
York City; Newark, N. J.; Fitchburg, Mass.; New 
Haven, Conn.; Altoona, Pa.; Detroit, Mich., and other 
places where well known trade schools are established. 





PRESIDENT OF CONCERN RETIRES. 


The Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company, the well known 
manufacturer and wholesaler of white pine lumber and 
other forest products, at Saginaw, Mich., announced 
this week the resignation of F. E. Parker, who for many 
years has been president, his withdrawal being effect- 
ive May 17 and being the result of his removal to Ottawa, 
Can., where he will live. 

The following officers have been elected to fill vacan- 
cies in the corporation resulting from Mr. Eddy’s resig- 
nation : 


President—A. H. Hempstead. 
Vice president—Charles A, Eddy. 
Secretary—B. C. Bingham. 
Treasurer—Edward Carrington. 





W. B. Knapp, formerly of Detroit, has been appointed 
sales manager, 


NEW HARDWOOD CONCERN. 


McKeEnzigz, TENN., May 17.—The Southern Star Lum- 
ber Company is the name of a concern that has recently 
engaged in manufacturing and wholesaling hardwood 
lumber at this point. The company consists of Roscoe 
F. Smith and Clyde C. Smith, who for thirteen years 
were connected with the Ohio River Sawmill Company. 
They organized the Southern Star Lumber Company at 
Louisville, Ky., on February 1 of this year, and on March 
11 moved the headquarters of the company to McKenzie. 


ane 








LOCATES BRANCH OFFICE IN ST. LOUIS. 


The Hyman-Michaels Company, whose principal 
offices are at Chicago, has established an office and 
extensive warehouse and yards in St. Louis, located at 
the corner of Adelaide and Bulwer avenues. An im- 
portant branch of that company which will prove of 
special interest to lumbermen is the relaying rail de- 
partment. It will handle a large stock of rails in 
St. Louis of ali weights and sections. It also buys 
and sells all grades of scrap iron such as accumulates 
around lumber mills ete. 

The Hyman-Michaels Company is composed of the 
Block interests of the Block-Pollak Iron Company, 
having taken over the relaying rail and scrap iron 
business of that company several years ago. 





Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 


_ Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

Wenow controland operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitt;d to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 


208 South LaSalle Street,e CHICAGO 
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Mr. Lumberman: 


Are you the administrator or executor of some 
estate? If so, you surely wish to invest the funds 
entrusted to your care so that the beneficiaries will 
be assured of a regular and reasonable income, and 
yet so that you will be relieved of practically all care 
and worry in connection with the details of the in- 
vestment. 

Do you know that First Farm Mortgages such as are negotiated 
by this Company admirably meet these requirements and are the 


standard investments for the largest private investors, institutional 
investors and estates in this country? 


Our booklet describing in detail these securities and our methods 
of handling them may be had for the asking. 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


Wells & Dickey Company 


Established 1878 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $800,000 


McKnight Building, 











Minneapolis, ane | 











HUMMUS 


You Are Cordially Invited 


To visit our 


NEW BANKING OFFICES _ 


which we now occupy in the 


_ LUMBER EXCHANGE, 
Southeast Corner of La Salle and Madison Sts. 


Commemorating the 
SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
of the founding of 


GREENEBAUM SONS BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


We extend to our friends our thanks for the pleasant business relations 
in the past, which we hope may be continued for many years to come. 
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A STATE BANK — FOUNDED 1855. 
All Branches of Banking. Safe Deposit Vaults. 
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Wse.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Gertified Public Accomlants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 











MARSHALL HANEY 


Consulting Mining Engineer. Geer, Greene Co., Va. 


Rates r bl Correspond e invited. Pur- 
chasers secured for properties of unquestioned 
merit. Good properties financed. 
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. Exact Knowledge 
ea Plays Havoc With 


& Timber ; 
ee Grafters # 


or the bonus-grabbing cruiser and 
. puts a value on timber which takes ‘el 
: it out of the speculative class. gaa 
v Know what you own and the pos- 
sibilities it presents and you won't 
have to buy expert (?) opinion 
in order to sell it right. Or if 
you're buying be able to show your 
banker what you're going to get 
and how you can handle it to se- 
cure your loan and you won’t have 
B to beg his support. 
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By reason of our long experience 
in all branches of the lumber busi- 
ness covering every phase of log- 
ging to the establishing of markets 
for the finished product, we’ve been 
able to put many of our clients 
On the road to success. There 
are scarcely any two properties 
exactly alike, hence it is only by 
the application of correct scientific 


t 
. management or utilization that 


; the maximum profits are possible. 
take on our own reports to 


a But when you can show you have 
. the goods money is never tight. 
; In fact we ourselves will under- 
i Negotiate Bond Issues in 
4 Sums of $50,000 and up. 
4 
f _ Those of you who have been up against the ‘‘bunk’’ game 
in timber transactions will enjoy reading our little booklet 
Essential Facts About Timber Holdings” — Write for it 
today. Second Edition just off the press. 


L. E. Campbell Lumber Co. 
Cruising and Engineering Dept. 


2234 Dime Bank Bldg. 








Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 














GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
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We've Reduced Lumber 
Manufacturers Insurance 


for over 350 firms since we began business by 
specializing theirrisks. By adopting our form 


you can help us cut cost still further and at 
same time add dollars to your owf profits. 


Details for the asking. 
Lumber Manufacturer's Inter-Insurance Association 


Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Attorney. 
Main Office, EW YORK, Seattle Office, Bailey Building 
3 South Williams St. Shepard French, Manager. 
































LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for prostatiog ocean freight contracts and effecting 
—- dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS FROM MANY CENTERS. 





Oregonians Get Behind Wood Block Paving to Boost It — Pittsburgh Association Fians 
to Feature Its Weekly Conferences. 





BUILDING CONTRACT DISCUSSED AT MONTHLY 
LUNCHEON. 


New ORLEANS, La., May 17.—At the monthly lunch- 
eon of the Contractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange, held at 
the De Soto Hotel last Thursday, the standard form 
building contract, drafted and submitted by the Na- 
tional Association of Building Exchanges, was the sub- 
ject of an interesting discussion led by Architect Charles 
A. Favrot, who was a member of the committee which 
drew up the contract. Among others participating in 
the discussion were S. S. Labouisse, L. C. Weiss, L. A. 
Livaudais, Sam Stone, jr., and Emile Weil, architects, 
and M. D. Hite, Geo. M. Leahy, A. A. Marx, Allen 
Tupper and other dealers. President H. H. Thomas 
presided over the meeting and sounded the keynote, 
which was ‘‘codperation.’’ The new contract was al- 
most unanimously approved and will be distributed by 
the local exchange in New Orleans territory. The 
monthly luncheon feature was also voted a success, and 
will be continued. A number of invited guests attended 
the luncheon, about eighty covers being laid in all. 





NEW FIRE WARDEN ENGAGED. 
GAYLORD, Micu., May 17.—J. Lee Morford, this city, 
has been selected by the forest fire committee of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association to suc- 
ceed Charles F. Hickok, who has resigned to engage in 
another line of business. Mr. Morford has represented 
the Presque Isle district in the legislature for the last 





J. LEE MORFORD, GAYLORD, MICH. ; 
New Chief Warden of Forest Fire Protective Department 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 


ten years and is now State senator from the 29th district. 
He is well acquainted with the needs of the upper end of 
the Lower Peninsula of Michigan and seems peculiarly 
fitted to continue the work started by Mr. Hickok. The 
headquarters of the department will remain at Gaylord. 





WOOD BLOCKS FOR OREGON ROADS AND 
BRIDGES. 

PorTLAND, ORE., May 15.—At a meeting Saturday 
held by a committee of lumbermen representing the 
Oregon branch of the West Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association it was decided that creosoted wood 
block should occupy a prominent place in the paving 
materials to be used in improving Multnomah County 
roads. 

All details of the various types of pavement were dis- 
cussed and the committee decided that modern wood 
blocks are. more serviceable on the heavily trafficked 
thoroughfares than any other paving. This type of 
pavement may be constructed on a 5-inch concrete base 
at a cost greatly reduced as compared with costs of 
this type of pavement laid in the past. This allows for 
the modern practice of thoroughly treating the blocks 
to prevent decay and of placing the treated blocks upon 
a smoothly finished cement base thoroughly coated with 
asphaltic pitch. Joints between the blocks to be as 
close as possible so that the blocks support each other 
and joints filled with cement and sand mixed in the 
proportion of 1 to 3. With the method of laying blocks 
which has been specified by Multnomah County this 
type of pavement will maintain a perfectly true surface 
for many years. 

The committee of lumbermen based their action in 
recommending wood block upon the following points: 


1 It is durable ; 


It has lower maintenance cost than other pavements ; 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) It is the easiest riding pavement made; 

(4) It is neater in appearance than other pavements; 

(5) It is dustless ; 

(6) It protects the concrete base so that in twenty years 
the base will be as good as when laid ; 

(7) It will not bleed when constructed in accordance with 


the Multnomah County specifications, and is less slippery than 
sheet pavements ; 

(8) Its first cost is reasonable ; 

(9) It is the best investment in the end. 


With the above points in view and considering that 


wood block is 80 percent an Oregon product this com. 
mittee went on record as favoring the paving of twenty 
miles of the heaviest traffic roads and all of the bridges, 
A section of roadway will later be selected and a demand 
made by the lumbermen that it be paved with wood 
block. 

The committee felt that if the Multnomah County 
people will ask for the paving with modern creosoted 
wood block, some twenty miles of the heaviest traffic 
roadway and all the bridges, it will be the best invest- 
ment they could make and will also show loyalty to the 
most important industry of the State. It was very 
strongly recommended that the county commissioners 
take a live interest in this matter and lend the proper 
support to this move. 

Roadmaster John B. Yeon, in his specifications just 
prepared and submitted to the county commissioners for 
the hardsurfacing of 70 miles of county roads about 
Portland, involving an expenditure of about $1,250,000, 
has included wood block among other materials that he 
would sanction for the work which he insists on being 
guaranteed for not less than ten years. 





CHANGES NAME AND AMENDS ARTICLES, 


DENVER, CoLo., May 17.—At a special meeting of the 
directors of the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ 
Association a few days ago action was taken changing 
the name of the association and authorizing an amend- 
ment to the articles of incorporation. The organization 
is now known as the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 

The change of name was the subject of discussion at 
the annual convention held here in January, at which 
time the action was authorized. It is believed that the 
new corporate name will appeal more forcibly to deal- 
ers in New Mexico. The territory covered by the asso- 
ciation includes that State, but New Mexico had no 
recognition so far as the corporate name of the asso- 
ciation was concerned prior to the recent change. 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETING. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 18.—The May meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia which was 
held at the Exchange rooms on Thursday, May 6, was 
largely one of routine business. The petition to Gov- 
ernor Brumbaugh to appoint men who were practical in 
matters of transportation on the new Public Service 
Commission met with general approval. It was decided 
to have E. A. Sterling at a future meeting to explain in 
detail the plans and progress of the Forest Products 
Federation. §. Ashton Souder reported on the committee 
action on the housing bill, which they had opposed. 
Robert B. Rayner reported on the work of the represen- 
tatives of the various trade bodies who are endeavoring 
to work out some of the city’s transportation problems. 
B. Franklin Betts reported for the delegates to the an- 
nual meeting of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, and a resoiution favoring a central 
site for the proposed convention hall was adopted. 





PAYS TRIBUTE TO LUMBER INDUSTRY. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., May 18.—The Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pittsburgh, on Monday of this 
week held its usual weekly conference and at luncheon 
entertained as a guest of honor Chancellor S. B. McCor- 
mick, of the University of Pittsburgh, who talked on 
‘‘The Tree’’ and sought to draw its lesson for the 
lumbermen. 
the lumber industry and its part in civilization and the 
civilizing of the world. Each month during the summer 
the association plans to have some prominent speaker at 
these meetings. 





COMING WEST VIRGINIA CONCATENATION. 


According to present plans, Clarksburg, W. Va., will 
be the scene on Friday evening, June 18, of a lively con- 
eatenation. Vicegerent Snark J. H. Henderson has the 
matter in charge and has issued the following notice of 
the coming event: 

We expect to hold a concatenation in Clarksburg, W. V2. 
on Friday night, June 18, 1915. : 

I am depending on YOU to be present, without fail, and am 
giving notice thus far ahead so that you can lay your plans 
to be here and let nothing interfere. Of course we need can- 
didates and would like you to bring at least one with you— 
but the all important thing is that you be here yourself. 
will be glad to send application blanks for new candidates 00 
request. A 

Come and join us on June 18 for an old time reunion. 

A big class is expected and the indications are that 
there will be ‘‘something doing’’ out of the ordinary 
on this oceasion. 


“oe 


GIVEN POWER FOR FIRE PREVENTION. 


Under the new forest fire law of West Virginia, wiich 
goes into effect May 25, 1915, the State forest, fish and 
game warden becomes ex-officio fire warden and shall 
appoint a State forester to assist him in planning the 
best methods for preventing forest fires. Private owners 
will be taught how to preserve timber and encouraged 
to grow it for commercial and manufacturing purposes. 
Look-out stations are to be maintained and equiped, 
and the aid and ecodperation of individuals, compames 
and the Federal Government secured. All deputy forest, 
fish and game wardens, under the new law, become fire 
wardens also. 





The discussion was a graceful tribute to, 
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~ NORTH CAROLINA PINE BUNGALOW COMPLETED. 





Permanent Exhibit of the “Wood Universal” at Country Life Permanent Exposition in 
New York City—Formal Opening Will Be Made Notable Event. 





[By WINNIFRED HARPER COOLEY. ] 


jneredible as it sounds, a full-sized house has been 
built within the one long hall which comprises the 
Country Life Permanent Exposition, at New York. 
Much interest has centered in the North Carolina pine 
bungalow for several months, and next week will mark 
its formal opening. About 3,500 invitations have been 
sent out for the first and second days to architects and 
lumber dealers throughout New York City and en- 
virons. Special exercises will be held by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association comprising a May convention of 
the organization, including a musical program, lec- 
tures, and refreshments. Thereafter the bungalow will 
oflicially thrown open to the public. It is technically 
a semi-bungalow, being one-and-a-half stories high. 
It is 50 feet wide by 38 feet deep; has four rooms on 
the first floor, and four bedrooms and two baths. All 
the lumber used in the building is of the regular No. 1 
grade of North Carolina pine, known as the ‘‘wood 
universal.’’ 

Its architecture was copied from a beautiful home 
in White Plains, N. Y., which has been regarded as 
a model for a perfect house. The only difference be- 
tween the residence situated on a lawn in the county 
seat of Westchester and this building enclosed within 
an exposition hall is the fact that real ivy clings to 
the chimneys of the former and growing grass spreads 
on its front lawn. 

One enters the ‘‘front yard’’ of this full-sized 
‘‘model,’’ through an artistic archway and finds him- 
self in an immense living room with cozy seats under 
the stairs, to the left and right. 

On the ground floor are four rooms consisting of 
living room 15 feet 3 inches by 30 feet; library 13 feet 


The walls are composed of Sackett plaster board 
and U. S. Gypsum wall plaster, and the chimneys are 
of stucco. This particular product claims to be fire- 
proof, being superior to asbestos, because unburnable 
and non-combustible, and the heat does not pass 
through it. The stucco plaster on the chimneys is 
called U. S. Gypsum Company’s adamant exterior 
plaster. 

The floors of the bungalow are grade No. 1 North 
Carolina pine and the designs and effects were made 
possible by James McBride, the originator of cutting 
comb grain pine flooring into parquetry, especially 
adaptable to country homes. The main entrance to 
the reception room is laid in the classic design of 
herring-bone; in the dining room, a basket pattern 
floor is most striking. The library is laid in a square 
block pattern in keeping with the finish of the room, 
and restful. All the bed chambers are laid with 
strips. The floors were laid and finished under the 
direction of J. B. Shaw and J. H. Martin, well known 
experts, and associates of Mr. McBride. 

The panel effect shown in the living room and 
library and the unusual wide and thick siding are 
especially worthy of note. 

The paints, stains and varnishes were furnished by 
the F. O. Pierce Paint Company, of New York City, 
and are known for their durability and brilliancy of 
tone. Only two coats were needed to give a beautiful 
enamel finish, especially noticeable in the living room, 
and on the outside of the bungalow. 

The floors in the kitchen, butler’s pantry and bath 
rooms were installed by the General Kompolite Com- 
pany, of New York City, which furnishes sanitary 

















BUNGALOW INSTALLED AT COUNTRY LIFE PERMANENT EXPOSITION IN NEW YORK BY NORTH CAROLINA 
PINE ASSOCIATION. 


hy 14 feet; dining room 13 feet by 18 feet 6 inches, 
and the kitchen 10 feet 6 inches by 10 feet 9 inches. 
In addition to this there are a butler’s pantry, linen 
closet, and a lavatory, and cloak room in the living room. 

The second floor contains four rooms,—the owner’s 
‘oom with private bath, and two large communicating 
bed chambers with bath between, and the maid’s room 
with private bath. Each room has a commodious 
closet. All rooms are so arranged that they may be 
entered separately from the hallway, and the maid’s 
room is reached by a stairway leading to the kitchen. 
Adjoining the living room is a large porch which may 
he used for sleeping purposes, if so desired. The 
‘asement provides for storage room, coal bunkers, 

rnace and laundry. 

"he house ean be constructed with various changes 
“ta cost running between $4,000 and $7,500. As it 
stands, the house is fully equipped with ornate mantels, 

‘tistie lighting fixtures, and every modern conve- 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 





flooring which combines elasticity with durability and 
has an extremely good clear effect. 

The painting and interior decorating of the house 
were by Charles Grimmer & Son, of Manhattan. The 
living room and halls are finished in a ‘‘ weathered 
wood’’ effect; the dining room, in beautiful tones of 
‘fold ivory’’; the library in ‘‘early English’’; the 
kitchen, butler’s pantry and bath rooms in enamel; 
the bedrooms in natural North Carolina pine, with 
enamel, and soft tones of grey, the walls being cov- 
ered with inexpensive but artistic wall papers. 

The mantels and fireplaces are by Jacobson & Co., 
of New York City, and are made in cement-stone, 
in imitation of decorative stones and marbles. The 
Jacobson chimney piece is extremely attractive. 

The bungalow is equipped throughout with Cham- 
berlin all-metal weather-strips, which prevent the leak- 
age of water, and nullify the shrinkage and contrac- 
tion around windows. 


The electric wiring of the model bungalow was 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
) 





Inspections ana Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 
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Write for Details. 
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STANDARD 
INSURANCE REPORTS 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., Inc. 


100 William St., New York. Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago. 


$20. Insurance Protective Service 





Ist. Review the list of companies in which you are insured, 
telling you whether or not there are any undesirable 
companies. 


2nd. Index and watch your companies 365 days in the year. 


3rd. Furnish you witha copy of the latest annual edition 
of our FIRE REPORTS and monthly supplements. 


4th. Supply all privileged confidential reports required. 

















s.P. F. SARBOLINEUM s.?. F. 


‘Preserves Wood in all Places 


Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 


Lua tivsshaite Neouh 

















| TIMBER ESTIMATORS | 


4 JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY \ 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


Lo ararezsaiht NEW ORLEANS | 




















JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, T hi 





and Boundary Surveys, 





Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Traini Thorough Experience. } 
143 Centre St., OLD TOWN, MAINE. 
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Timber Dock at one of our mills. 
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Yard 
Stock 


Buyers 
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See 


will find 

our facilities 
offer unusual 
advantages 
in the 
shipping of 


V. G. 


Flooring 
Cedar Shingles 
and Siding 


in mixed cars with 
Fir, Spruce, Western Hemlock and 
Red Cedar Products. 


other items of 


Inquiries Invited. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


General Office: 
822 Tacoma Bldg., 


BRANCH OFFICE: 706 Lbr. Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
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Flooring, 


XK 
FIR se 


Siding and Finish, 


Long Timbers, Joists, 


Dimension, etc. 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 

















Shingles. 


CEDAR 











We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 

1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No.3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















| Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingle 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The Transfer 

Lumber&ShingleCo. 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 


16 © clear 


CEDAR SHINGLES 


Transfer Brand—Extra Clears 


100% clear, 95 vertical grain, plump 5 to 2"( 10" bunches )No Sap, paralleledges 


HOLE CO 






TRANSFER BRAK | 
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WEATHERBEST S 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


East Chicago, Ind. 


TAINED 
HINGLES 











ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 


It is a reference work containing hundreds of practical 







ate answers, 
$2 a copy, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Index to contents on request. 


qaestions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 


installed by the Westchester Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, of White Plains, because it has made a specialty 
Facilities have been provided for 
illumination, vacuum cleaning and the use of an elec- 


of country homes. 


trie range. 


The lighting fixtures were designed and installed 
B. MeCoy & Sons, of New York City. 
conform to the general style of decoration in each 
Individuality and artistic design are especially 


by J. 


room. 
noticeable. 


In the little court in front of the bungalow a minia- 
ture garden is being ‘‘planted’’ by the William H. 


They 


wild birds. 


Moon Company, of Morrisville, Pa., the oldest 


phone Company. 
The Country Life Permanent Exposition, ats) the 


stab- 

lished nursery in America. Elaborate lawn come 
tion will eventually be worked out. 

The bungalow is equipped with intercomniiiiicat. 

ing residence telephone service by the New York Tele. 


Grand Central Terminal, New York City, is open daily 
from 9 to 6. It is free to the public and combines 
under one roof all possible allurements to suburban 
and country living, even including exhibits 0! live 





WHAT LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS ARE DOING. 





Cincinnati Organization Has Representative Men at Head—Enthusiasts Play Golf in Rain 


CINCINNATI CLUB AND ITS NEW EXECUTIVES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 19.—The new officers of the 
Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club are all men representative 


of the hustling faction that carried 
the recent election. The president, 
Frank K. Rodman, is one of the 
veterans of the trade but in spirit 
one of the youngest. He is promi- 
nently identified with William F. 
Galle & Co., the senior member of 
which concern is Mr. Rodman’s 
son-in-law. 

First Vice President William F. 
Duhlmeier, Associated with his 
brother Charles in the hardwood 
lumber firm of Duhlmeier Bros., 
is one of the live wires of the trade. 

Second Vice President Kenneth F. 
Williams, of the Anchor Lumber 
Company, manufacturer of West 
Virginia hardwoods, has had more 
experience in the trade than his 
years would suggest. He was for 
some time with the H. P. Smith 
Hardwood Lumber Company before 
going with the Anchor company, of 
which he is secretary and treasurer. 

Secretary A. H. Engler, manager 


KENNETH F. WILLIAMS; 
Second Vice President. 


of the Crescent Lumber Company, 
has had experience in this and other 
lumber fields and has the push. He 
is a native of Michigan and began 
his lumber lesson with the Ward 
Estate continuing there four years. 
He has been associated with the 
Crescent Lumber Company for three 
years in this city. 

Treasurer O. P. Stratemeyer, an- 
other young hustler, is the leading 
spirit in the Stratemeyer Lumber 
company, which he organized about 
three years ago, after a_ similar 
period with C. Crane & Co., of this 
city. 

All are pledged to give the club a 
vigorous administration and already 
have rallied around their banners 
the most active and influential men 
of the trade. They promise to bring 
out all the good there is in the mem- 
bership toward the upbuilding of the 
organization. 





and Make Good Scores. 





FRANK K. RODMAN: 
President, 








W. F. DUHLMEIER; 
First Vice President. 


O. P. STRATEMEYER ; 
Treasurer. 








PHILADELPHIA LUMBERMEN PLAY GOLF. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 18.—The Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Club held its May tournament and meet- 


ing last Wednesday at the White- 
marsh Valley Country Club.  Forty- 
one players teed off in the lum- 
bermen’s crowd. Of these, all 
but two were members of the 
elub. At times during the after- 
noon the rain became a pour, but 
everybody finished, with creditable 
scores, After a dinner the meeting 
was held, and among other business 
the prizes were awarded. The first 
prize for low net was won by John 
Slonaker, of Anderson & Slonaker, 
and the prize for best ball of part- 
ners was won by E. B. Humphreys 
and Horace W. Smedley. The last 
named won the most points on the 
President’s prize, totaling 13%, 
‘*Trrepressible’? Ben Currie made a 
caustic speech in which he ealled at- 
tention to the fact that when he was 
more active in the administration of 
club affairs they had not picked a 
bad day for any of the tournaments. 
It is probable that the June meeting 
will be held near the end of the 
month at Overbrook Country Club. 
The players, with their net scores, 
were: 


A. H. ENGLER; 
Secretary. 


BE. D. Swenk, 87; F. A. Benson, 86, 
George M. Speigle, 97 ; Thomas N. Nixon, 
84; J. W. Turnbull, 84; Joseph W. Jan- 
ney, no card; J. Anderson Ross, 83; H. 
C. Magruder, 105; W. T. Betts, 83; H. 
W. Allen, 98; Eli B. Hallowell, 107: 
George F. Craig, 119; Irving A. Collins, 
the “baby” member, 116: Harry G. 
Parker, 82; Ralph Souder, 84; Jolin E. 
Lloyd, 104; Eugene W. Fry, no card: 
William Henry Smedley, 94; Horace A. 
Reeves, jr., no card; Frank Buck, 78: J. 
Elmer Troth, 80; William P. Shearer, 
100; Frank E. Schofield, 95; M. G. 
Wright, 87; Harry Humphreys. ‘6: 
Harry R. Humphreys, 95: John H. Scho- 
field, 92: F'. X. Diebold, 79 ; William H. 
Fritz, 83: S. P. Bowers, 97; B. C. Cur- 
rie, 89; Joseph P. Comegys, no card: 
Edward “F. Henson, 87; E. B. Hum 
phreys 91; Horace W. Smedley, 7%. ind 
Maurice C. Burton, 89. 





HOUSTON CLUB HOLDS 
LUNCHEON. 

Houston, Tex., May 17.—-The 
Houston Lumbermen’s Club hel? its 
regular luncheon Tuesday, May 11, 
at the clubrooms in the Ben er 
Hotel. No speakers were scheduled 
and the luncheon developed into 2 
‘« get-together’? affair which proved 
both enjoyable and profitable. 
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Tho | 1) line-up of chairmen for the various commit- 
tees is ollows: Finance, B. H. Brown; house, F. J. 
Womac!. entertainment, T. P. Wier; conservation, J. 
Lewis npson. It has been arranged that Mr. Brown 
will aise ct as treasurer of the club, thus aiding mate- 
rially “ retary Earl Dionne, who holds the joint position 
of sec! wry-treasurer. 

The \ub is growing prosperous, and the work of 
securil: new members goes merrily on. 





WESTERN ILLINOIS DEALERS TO PICNIC. 

Carviack, ILL, May 19.—The annual picnic of the 
Wester: llinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club will be 
held at Ilamilton, Ill, June 22 at Wild Cat Springs. Ar- 


rangemcits are being made for a pleasant and enjoyable 
day's outing. There will be music and entertainment 


with plenty to eat and drink. Boat riding and bathing 
will be indulged in on Lake Cooper. In the afternoon 
the traveling salesmen and the retailers will cross bats at 
a ball game. 

The salesmen are making great preparations for the 
game. They are being put through all kinds of gym- 
nastic exercises, dieting, and are even offering (?) to 
unload and pile lumber, to unload cement and patent 
plaster to get themselves in condition. 

All Jumbermen and their families, and all building 
supply salesmen and their families in this district are 
invited and will be welcome. 





TO MEET IN COUNTRY DURING SUMMER 
MONTHS. 


LovIsvILLE, Ky., May 19.—Now that warm weather has 
arrived, the Louisville Hardwood Club is making arrange- 
ments to have most of its meetings during the next three 
months in the country. This organization is one of the 
few that meets regularly every week, without vacation 
during summer, and special attention is given to making 
the meetings pleasant while the thermometer is high. 
The summer sessions will begin next Tuesday, when the 
club will be entertained at the country home of Edward 
S. Shippen, of the Louisville Point Lumber Company, on 
the Brownsboro road. 





~ 


LUMBER CLUB’S BASEBALL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
START. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 18.—The Cleveland Lumber 
Club held its first outing of the season Saturday, May 
15, at Dover Village, where forty members assembled. 
The club was divided into four baseball teams, which 
will maintain their identity throughout the season. 
Two games of the championship series were played and 
the club adjourned to Alber’s Hotel for dinner, return- 
ing later in the evening to town. 


NEW REGIME BEGINS RULE WITH ‘‘GET- 
TOGETHER’’ MEETING. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 19.—The new administration 

of the local Lumbermen’s Club is proving itself awake. 
Already there has been inaugurated a series of weekly 
meetings and luncheons, designed to be ‘‘ get together’’ 
affairs, and it is planned to conduct them in a way to 
be of real service to the membership as well as a 
meaus of bringing them into closer touch with each 
other. The first of these was held yesterday noon at one 
of the local hotels with fifty members attending and it 
Is to he repeated each Tuesday. 
_ The arrangements for the annual outing were left 
in the hands of the entertainment committee, of which 
Secretary A. H. Engler is chairman. It 1s the present 
intention to hold it some time in June at Rylands, Ky., 
2g _ oF of Cincinnati on the Louisville & Nash- 
Ville railroad, 

President Rodman has appointed the following com- 
mittees for the year: 


Entertainment—A. H. Engler, chairman, and Harry B. 


Browne, George Morgan, L. S. Gates, and James Zoller. 
peiver and rail—James Davidson, chairman, and B. F. 
“ese ig Ed. Robinson, V. R. Kirkpatrick, and M. P. 


i Inspection—Charles F. Shields, chairman, and William I. 
. meier, George Morgan, William Stone and Earl Hart. 
s\thitration—J, S. Walker, chairman, and Fred Mowbra 

Willa, Eckman, W. E. Heyser and E. C. Probst. 


jeden sbortation—w, F. Galle, chairman, and Patrick Rut- 
Be, A. V. Jackson, R. L. Gilbert and H. A. Hollowell. 

aa tedits—K, FB, Williams, chairman, and E. W. Fredericks, 

vi ou West, M. C. Brandenburg and George Hand. 

a ; ties —C. C. Hegemeyer, chairman, and Stewart Men- 


; - Shoe and J. Watt Graham. 
mt 


-_ J. A, Bolser, chairman, and R. Bartlett, Wm. T. 
Alken. ©. G. Taylor and John Byrnes. 


Bi '—Harry R. Browne, -ch 
mey: ‘ind Harry Lewin. Caesamaiee abcd 











_ Mou ership—Dwight Hinckley hairmé i x 
“ idt, William Schrimpton, aa oan oat eae 
_ La ind insurance J clay ai € ag 
B. Mss, Raymond Betts, SG. Boyd'and GW Cal. ns 

‘ERMIT OF MAINE WOODS DEAD. 
Fift: 


Years Ago He Knew Secret of Birdseye Maple, 
Always Puzzle to Biologists. 





j 
her 


Pe) 


on, ME. May 17.—News has just been received 
the death at Shin Pond, in the northern part of 
a “cot County, of the famous woodsman, bear hunter 
a ‘turalist, Greenleaf H. Davis, at the age of 98 
= ei 10 months. This famous dweller in the Maine 
p,. ) wown for sixty years as the Hermit of Shin 

ad in his time killed nearly 300 bears and he 


Was ite. 5 A ; 7‘ . 

tha fei for many things, among them his contention 
eats : eautiful markings of rock maple trees, com- 
bill. . hown as bird’s-eye maple, are caused by the 


woodpeckers. 


Said the hermit twenty years ago: 


I can prove to any reasonable man that the woodpeckers 
make all the bird’s-eye maple in Maine. I have seen them 
pecking holes in the bark of rock maple trees hundreds of 
times. Later I have watched those wounds heal up and 
always the new wood has formed in fine ridges which finally 
turn into the fine and rosy grain of the bird's-eye maple. 
They add about 400 percent to the market value of maple 
timbers and they at once prevent the cutting of maple trees 
for making into last blocks. By and by the woodpeckers and 
the makers of maple ‘sugar and syrup will make Maine rock 
maple too valuable to have it used for fuel. 

When old man Davis was shown bulletin 39, Federal 
Bureau of Biology, he looked it through with much care 
and said: 

Pshaw, that McAtee man went to a pile of trouble to study 
out what I might have told him more’n fifty years ago. I 
know or eare nothing about your sapsuckers and such like 
birds. They were all woodpeckers in my day. How many 
of the peckers pecked for bugs and worms, and how many of 
them confined themselves to pecking circular holes in the bark 
so that they could suck the sap is hard to say. Come to think 
of it, the birds which made the bird's-eye did have red topknots 
on their heads and were busiest in the spring of the year 
when the sweet sap was moving up. 

Woodpeckers may destroy a million dollars in value in 
fence posts, telegraph poles and fencing every year, as McAtee 
says, but the red headers more’n make it up by turning out 
fancy woods. 5 

I have watched rock maple trees grow out in front of my 
camp on the shore of Shin Pond for more than fifty years. 
When the woodpeckers began to hammer the trees were 
worth about $7 a cord for last block stuff. In the end every 
tree was clean and perfect bird's-eye maple that would 
bring $30 or more in Boston market. 


TRADE-MARKING OF LUMBER. 

; (Concluded from Page 30.) 
this complication would be taken care of through the 
fact that the dealer, if he saw fit, could adopt two or 
three trade-marked lines which would protect him in 
the matter of price, through one line being played 
against the other, and that he could indiscriminately 
mix such stock in his yard piles, advertising to his 
own trade the three brands of well known goods that 
he proposed to supply. 

The Inspiration of Confidence. 

Outside of all of these finer shades and considera- 
tions in the matter of trade-marking lumber is the 
greater fact that any purchaser of goods buys a trade- 
marked article more readily and with greater confi- 
dence than any article not trade-marked, even though 
he may never have heard of the trade-marked article 
before, the trade-mark being an indication that the 
producer believes in his goods and himself desires 
credit on account of their superiority. 

The trade-mark on a product is like the signature on 
a check. An unsigned check may have all the ear- 
marks of being good but the absence of signature 
leaves a doubt. In some instances our trade-mark 
has accidently been omitted from shipments and this 
has resulted in the customer questioning the quality of 
the goods though they were regular stock and thor- 
oughly up to grade. The check was O. K. but we had 
failed to sign it. 





Trade-Marking Cost and Attractiveness. 

In the matter of trade-marking a gross product like 
lumber where each individual piece must go through 
the operation of marking we encounter another point 
in the feasibility of the idea, which is the matter of 
the cost of the process of branding the goods with 
trade-marks. It, of course, is possible automatically 
to trade-mark some lumber products like doors in 
which a die can be attached to the setting-up clamp. 
In other products, however, it is necessary to trade- 
mark each piece as it is graded. The experience of 
those concerns who are trade-marking their material 
has proved that the cost of the operation is really not 
much of a consideration. The method of affixing a 
trade-mark to lumber is usually with the ordinary 
rubber stamp and stamp pad. In the branding of our 
first grade factory products, however, we use a more 
brilliant paper label, more troublesome to attach but 
which we believe gives better results. 

We believe it is conceded that a trade-mark should 
be of a form that can be presented to the ear as well 
as to the eye. By this we mean a trade-name is to 
be preferred to simply a trade design. A trade-mark 
consisting of a name can be expressed phonetically as 
well as visibly. A buyer could easily call for 
‘‘Skookum’’ lumber if this were the trade-mark, while 
it would be awkward to call for ‘‘that lumber with a 
picture of two bleeding hearts with an arrow stuck 
through ’em,’’ if that were the adopted and adver- 
tised trade design. 

When the lumber manufacturer determines that ad- 
vertising is a good thing and that he needs it he should 
at once adopt as attractive a trade-mark as possible. 
He should copyright the mark and build his advertis- 
ing work around and upon‘it, taking care that the 
mark is used only on such goods as will reflect credit 
upon the name. 

The trade-marking and advertising of one’s product 
are a study quite as interesting as the processes of 
production, and the real advertising success of any con- 
cern depends principally upon whether the moving 
spirit or management of such concern possesses a 
proper degree of enthusiasm, patience and persistence 
in this part of its business problem. In advertising par- 
lance, success depends upon whether the ‘‘main guy’’ 
really has the ‘‘bug.’’ 





THE E. P. Eddy Company, of Hull, Que., which 
manufactures matches, is labeling its product with no- 
tices warning the public against the danger of forest 
fires resulting from carelessness with matches in the 
woods. 










PACIFIC CO. 
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is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 


The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 














=F he West Coast== 


a 
| The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 

| Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
‘Hemlock Products 


est os! Humber Go, 
P ABERDEEN, 


WASH. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


331 Lumber Exchange, - . Minneapolis, Minn. 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our — CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 
Fir Door and Window Frames 


Mixed Cars of 
WASHINGTON FOREST PRODUCTS 


Boyce Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 
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Timber Dock at one of our mills. 
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Yard will find 


our facilities 
offer unusual 
advantages 
in the 
shipping of 


V. G. 


Flooring 


Cedar Shingles 
and Siding 


in mixed cars with other items of 
Fir, Spruce, Western Hemlock and 
Red Cedar Products. 


Stock 


Buyers 
(7 > 








Inquiries Invited. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


822 Taxume Biig, TACOMA, WASH. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 706 Lbr. Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















\S J) 
FIR c=" CEDAR 


Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 


Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 
































We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 

1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No.3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















{ Washington Fir California Redwood | 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 


NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING HE TRANSFER rLUMEER 2 , SHINGLE CO | 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears ‘ “yg 
100% clear, 95‘ vertical grain, plump 5 to 2"( 10" bunches) No Sap, parallel edges 


WEATHERBEST Shincizs 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 


TRANSFER BRAK 


| in EXTRA 
—ana\:) 


| 
| 
| 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


























ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of practical 
qaestions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


installed by :the Westchester Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, of White Plains, because it has made a specialty 
of country homes. Facilities have been provided for 
illumination, vacuum cleaning and the use of an elec- 
trie range. 

The lighting fixtures were designed and installed 
by J. B. MeCoy & Sons, of New York City. They 
conform to the general style of decoration in each 
room. Individuality and artistic design are especially 
noticeable. 

In the little court in front of the bungalow a minia- 
ture garden is being ‘‘planted’’ by the William H. 


Moon Company, of Morrisville, Pa., the oldest «stab. 
lished nursery in America. Elaborate lawn devorg- 


tion will eventually be worked out. 

The bungalow is equipped with intercommiasicat. 
ing residence telephone service by the New York Tele. 
phone Company. 

The Country Life Permanent Exposition, ato) the 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City, is open daily 
from 9 to 6. It is free to the public and com)ines 
under one roof all possible allurements to sul 
and country living, 
wild birds. 


. . “Le urban 
even including exhibits o! live 





WHAT LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS ARE DOING. 





Cincinnati Organization Has Representative Men at Head—Enthusiasts Play Golf in Rain 
and Make Good Scores. 





CINCINNATI CLUB AND ITS NEW EXECUTIVES. 

Cincinnati, On10, May 19.—The new officers of the 
Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club are all men representative 
of the hustling faction that carried 
the recent election. The president, 
Frank K. Rodman, is one of the 
veterans of the trade but in spirit 
one of the youngest. He is promi- 
nently identified with William F. 
Galle & Co., the senior member of 
which concern is Mr. Rodman’s 
son-in-law. 

First Vice President William F. 
Duhlmeier, Associated with his 
brother Charles in the hardwood 
lumber firm of Duhlmeier Bros., 
is one of the live wires of the trade. 

Second Vice President Kenneth F. 
Williams, of the Anchor Lumber 
Company, manufacturer of West 
Virginia hardwoods, has had more 
experience in the trade than his 
years would suggest. He was for 
some time with the H. P. Smith 
Hardwood Lumber Company before 
going with the Anchor company, of 
which he is secretary and treasurer. 


Secretary A. H. Engler, manager 








FRANK K. 
President. 


PHILADELPHIA LUMBERMEN PLAY GOLF. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 18.—The Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Club held its May tournament and meet- 
ing last Wednesday at the White- 
marsh Valley Country Club. Forty- 
one players teed off in the lum- 
bermen’s crowd. Of these, all 
but two were members of the 
club. At times during the after- 
noon the rain became a pour, but 
everybody finished, with creditable 
scores. After a dinner the meeting 
was held, and among other business 
the prizes were awarded. The first 
prize for low net was won by John 
Slonaker, of Anderson & Slonaker, 
and the prize for best ball of part. 
ners was won by E. B. Humphreys 
and Horace W. Smedley. The last 
named won the most points on the 
President’s prize, totaling 13%. 
‘¢Trrepressible’’ Ben Currie made a 
caustic speech in which he called at- 
tention to the fact that when he was 
more active in the administration of 
club affairs they had not picked a 
bad day for any of the tournaments. 
It is probable that the June meeting 
will be held near the end of the 
month at Overbrook Country Club. 
The players, with their net scores, 


RODMAN: es 


W. F. DUHLMEIER ; 





KENNETH F. WILLIAMS; 
Second Vice President. 


of the Crescent Lumber Company, 
has had experience in this and other 
lumber fields and has the push. He 
is a native of Michigan and began 
his lumber lesson with the Ward 
Estate continuing there four years. 
He has been associated with the 
Crescent Lumber Company for three 
years in this city. 

Treasurer O. P. Stratemeyer, an- 
other young hustler, is the leading 
spirit in the Stratemeyer Lumber 
company, which he organized about 
three years ago, after a_ similar 
period with C. Crane & Co., of this 
city. 

All are pledged to give the club a 
vigorous administration and already 
have rallied around their banners 
the most active and influential men 
of the trade. They promise to bring 
out all the good there is in the mem- 
bership toward the upbuilding of the 
organization. 


First Vice President. 





0. P. STRATEMEYER ; 
Treasurer. 


rie: & 
Secretary. 


ENGLER; 


E. D. Swenk, 87: F 
George M. Speigle, 97 ; a. N. Nixon, 
; J. W. Turnbull, 84; Joseph W. Jan- 
ney, no card; J. Anderson Ross, 83; H. 


Benson, 86, 


c: Magruder, 105; W. T. Betts, 83; H. 
W. Allen, 98; Eli B. Hallowell, 107: 
George F. Craig, 119 ; Irving A. Collins, 
the “be oe member, 116; Harry 4G. 
Parker, 82; Ralph Souder, 84; John E. 
Lloyd, 104; Eugene W. Fry, no card: 
William Henry Smedley, 94; Horace A. 


Reeves, jr., no card: Frank Buck, 78: J. 
Elmer ‘Troth, 80: William P. Shea rer, 
100; Frank E. Schofield, 95; M. G. 
Wright, 87; Harry Humphreys, O67 
eeey R. Humphreys, 95: John H. Scho- 
field, 92 ; 5. X. Diebold, 79: William H. 


Fritz, a3: S. P. Bowers, 97; B. C. Cur- 
rie, 89; Joseph QP: Comegys, no card: 


Henson, 87: E. B. Hum- 
Horace W. Smedley, 78, 1nd 
Burton, 89. 


Edward *F. 
phreys 91; 
Maurice C, 





HOUSTON CLUB HOLDS 
LUNCHEON. 

Houston, TEx., May 17.—The 
Houston Lumbermen’s Club held its 
regular luncheon Tuesday, May 11, 
at the clubrooms in the Ben ler 
Hotel. No speakers were scheduied 
and the luncheon developed into 4 
‘“ get-together’? affair which proved 
both enjoyable and profitable. 
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The {ivl line-up of chairmen for the various commit- 


tees is 9° follows: Finance, B. H. Brown; house, F. J. 
Womack: entertainment, T. P. Wier; conservation, J. 
Lewis ‘!ompson. It has been arranged that Mr. Brown 
will alse act as treasurer of the club, thus aiding mate- 
rally S--retary Earl Dionne, who holds the joint position 
of secretary-treasurer. 

The «lub is growing prosperous, and the work of 


securin: new members goes merrily on. 





WESTERN ILLINOIS DEALERS TO PICNIC. 
CarriAGk, Int, May 19.—The annual picnic of the 


Wester Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club will be 
held at Hamilton, IL, June 22 at Wild Cat Springs. Ar- 
rangemeuts are being made for a pleasant and enjoyable 
day's outing. There will be music and entertainment 
with plenty to eat and drink, Boat riding and bathing 
will be indulged in on Lake Cooper. In the afternoon 


the traveling salesmen and the retailers will cross bats at 
a ball game. 

The salesmen are making great preparations for the 
game. They are being put through all kinds of gym- 
nastic exercises, dieting, and are even offering (?) to 
unload and pile lumber, to unload cement and patent 
plaster to get themselves in condition. 

All lumbermen and their families, and all building 
supply salesmen and their families in this district are 
invited and will be welcome. 





TO MEET IN COUNTRY DURING SUMMER 
MONTHS. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 19.—Now that warm weather has 
arrived, the Louisville Hardwood Club is making arrange- 
ments to have most of its meetings during the next three 
months in the country. This organization is one of the 
few that meets regularly every week, without vacation 
during summer, and special attention is given to making 
the meetings pleasant while the thermometer is high. 
The summer sessions will begin next Tuesday, when the 
club will be entertained at the country home of Edward 
S. Shippen, of the Louisville Point Lumber Company, on 
the Brownsboro road. , 


LUMBER CLUB’S BASEBALL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
START. ; 

CLEVELAND, OnI0, May 18.—The Cleveland Lumber 
Club held its first outing of the season Saturday, May 
15, at Dover Village, where forty members assembled. 
The elub was divided into four baseball teams, which 
will maintain their identity throughout the season. 
Two games of the championship series were played and 
the club adjourned to Alber’s Hotel for dinner, return- 
ing later in the evening to town. 





NEW REGIME BEGINS RULE WITH ‘‘GET- 
TOGETHER’’ MEETING. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO; May 19.—The new: administration 

of the local Lumbermen’s Club is proving itself awake. 
Already there has been inaugurated a series of weekly 
meetings and luncheons, designed to be ‘‘get together’’ 
affairs, and it is planned to conduct them in a way to 
be of real service to the membership as well as a 
meas of bringing them into closer touch with each 
other. The first of these was held yesterday noon at one 
of the local hotels with fifty members attending and it 
is to be repeated each Tuesday. 
_ The arrangements for the annual outing were left 
in the hands of the entertainment committee, of which 
Secretary A. H. Engler is chairman. It 1s the present 
intention to hold it some time in June at Rylands, Ky., 
a few miles out of Cincinnati on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroad. 

President Rodman has appointed the following com- 
mittees for the year: 

, Entertainment—a. Hi. Engler, chairman, and Harry B. 

Towne, George Morgan, L. S. Gates, and James Zoller. 

River and rail—James Davidson, chairman, and B. F. 


ot Ed. Robinson, V. R. Kirkpatrick, and M. P. 





> - pection—Charles F. Shields, chairman, and William I. 
uhineier, George Morgan, William Stone and Earl Hart. 


_Arbitration—J. S. Walker, chairman, and Fred M 
William Eekman, W. E. Heyser and BE. C. Probst. ne 


Transportation—W. F, Galle, chairman, and Patrick R 
a I . F. Galle, cha ; ut- 
ledge, A. V. Jackson, R. L. Gilbert and H. A. Hollowell. 


Credits—K, F, Williams, chairman, and E. W. Fredericks 
James West, M. C, Brandenburg and George Hand. i 


_ Stutisties—C. C. Hegemeyer, chairman, and 7 < 
zies. 1. V. Shoe and J. Watt Graham. ’ ne See 


Pross—J. A. Bolser, chai 7 
t . 4A. , chairman, and R. Bartlett, s E. 
Aik, O. G. Taylor and John Byrnes. ee 
r: 


ter—Harry R. Browne, -chairms 5 
me) and Harry Lewin. ene ee ee 


ibership—Dwight Hinckley, chairman, and Alex 


M 
Sch idt, William Schrimpton, Roy Thompson and Samuel 


Law and insurance—James Buckley i 
: u sure y, chairman, and Charles 
E. \vers, Raymond Betts, 8S. G. Boyd and C. W. Cain. si 


HERMIT OF MAINE WOODS DEAD. 


Fifty Years Ago He Knew Secret of Birdseye Maple, 
Always Puzzle to Biologists. 











apr, ME., May 17.—News has just been received 
“ - the death at Shin Pond, in the northern part of 
: : bseot County, of the famous woodsman, bear hunter 
an naturalist, Greenleaf H. Davis, at the age of 98 


ug and 10 months. This famous dweller in the Maine 


“4 — for sixty years as the Hermit of Shin 

» had in his time killed nearly 300 bears and he 
noted for many me among them his contention 
markings of rock mapl S - 
‘ ig bird’ees bs rock maple trees, com 
bills of woodpeckers. i 


Wa 
the the beautiful 
Mo. ty 
Rolly ‘ aple, are caused by the 
Said the hermit twenty years ago: 


I can prove to any reasonable man that the woodpeckers 
make all the bird’s-eye maple in Maine. I have seen them 
pecking holes in the bark of rock maple trees hundreds of 
times. Later I have watched those wounds heal up and 
always the new wood has formed in fine ridges which finally 
turn into the fine and rosy grain of the bird's-eye maple. 
They add about 400 percent to the market value of maple 
timbers and they at once prevent the cutting of maple trees 
for making into last blocks. By and by the woodpeckers and 
the makers of maple sugar and syrup will make Maine rock 
maple too valuable to have it used for fuel. 

When old man Davis was shown bulletin 39, Federal 
Bureau of Biology, he looked it through with much care 
and said: 

Pshaw, that McAtee man went to a pile of trouble to study 
out what I might have told him more’n fifty years ago. I 
know or care nothing about your sapsuckers and such like 
birds. They were all woodpeckers in my day. How many 
of the peckers pecked for bugs and worms, and how many of 
them confined themselves to pecking circular holes in the bark 
so that they could suck the sap is hard to say. Come to think 
of it, the birds which made the bird's-eye did have red topknots 
on their heads and were busiest in the spring of the year 
when the sweet sap was moving up. 

Woodpeckers may destroy a million dollars in value in 
fence posts, telegrapi poles and fencing every year, as McAtee 
says, but the red headers more’n make it up by turning out 
fancy woods. i 

I have watched rock maple trees grow out in front of my 
camp on the shore of Shin Pond for more than fifty years. 
When the woodpeckers began to hammer the trees were 
worth about $7 a cord for last block stuff. In the end every 
tree was clean and perfect bird's-eye maple that would 
bring $30 or more in Boston market. 


TRADE-MARKING OF LUMBER. 

A (Concluded from Page 30.) 
this complication would be taken care of through the 
fact that the dealer, if he saw fit, could adopt two or 
three trade-marked lines which would protect him in 
the matter of price, through one line being played 
against the other, and that he could indiscriminately 
mix such stock in his yard piles, advertising to his 
own trade the three brands of well known goods that 
he proposed to supply. 


The Inspiration of Confidence. 


Outside of all of these finer shades and considera- 
tions in the matter of trade-marking lumber is the 
greater fact that any purchaser of goods buys a trade- 
marked article more readily and with greater confi- 
dence than any article not trade-marked, even though 
he may never have heard of the trade-marked article 
before, the trade-mark being an indication that the 
producer believes in his goods and himself desires 
credit on account of their superiority. 

The trade-mark on a product is like the signature on 
a check. An unsigned check may have all the ear- 
marks of being good but the absence of signature 
leaves a doubt. In some instances our trade-mark 
has accidently been omitted from shipments and this 
has resulted in the customer questioning the quality of 
the goods though they were regular stock and thor- 
oughly up to grade. The check was O. K. but we had 
failed to sign it. 


Trade-Marking Cost and Attractiveness. 

In the matter of trade-marking a gross product like 
lumber where each individual piece must go through 
the operation of marking we encounter another point 
in the fedsibility of the idea, which is the matter of 
the cost of the process of branding the goods with 
trade-marks. It, of course, is possible automatically 
to trade-mark some lumber products like doors in 
which a die can be attached to the setting-up clamp. 
In other products, however, it is necessary to trade- 
mark each piece as it is graded. The experience of 
those concerns who are trade-marking their material 
has proved that the cost of the operation is really not 
much of a consideration. The method of affixing a 
trade-mark to lumber is usually with the ordinary 
rubber stamp and stamp pad. In the branding of our 
first grade factory products, however, we use a more 
brilliant paper label, more troublesome to attach but 
which we believe gives better results. 

We believe it is conceded that a trade-mark should 
be of a form that can be presented to the ear as well 
as to the eye. By this we mean a trade-name is to 
be preferred to simply a trade design. A trade-mark 
consisting of a name can be expressed phonetically as 
well as visibly. A buyer could easily call for 
‘“Skookum’’ lumber if this were the trade-mark, while 
it would be awkward to call for ‘‘that lumber with a 
picture of two bleeding hearts with an arrow stuck 
through ’em,’’ if that were the adopted and adver- 
tised trade design. 

When the lumber manufacturer determines that ad- 
vertising is a good thing and that he needs it he should 
at once adopt as attractive a trade-mark as possible. 
He should copyright the mark and build his advertis- 
ing work around and upon‘tit, taking care that the 
mark is used only on such goods as will reflect credit 
upon the name. 

The trade-marking and advertising of one’s product 
are a study quite as interesting as the processes of 
production, and the real advertising success of any con- 
cern depends principally upon whether the moving 
spirit or management of such concern possesses a 
proper degree of enthusiasm, patience and persistence 
in this part of its business problem. In advertising par- 
lance, success depends upon whether the ‘‘main guy’’ 
really has the ‘‘bug.’’ 








THe E. P. Eddy Company, of Hull, Que., which 
manufactures matches, is labeling its product with no- 
tices warning the public against the danger of forest 
fires resulting from carelessness with matches in the 
woods. 
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ABERDEEN, WASH. 


is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 


The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our. clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 

















==The West Coast= 


The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 





ET 


_ Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
‘Hemlock Products 


CALL ON— f umber Go, 





West G02 Cun 


WASH. 











BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


331 Lumber Exchange, - - 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our i CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 














MANUFACTURERS OF 
Fir Door and Window Frames 


Mixed Cars of 
WASHINGTON FOREST PRODUCTS 


Boyce Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 
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Fir Silo Staves 


Handling Silos will Pay You 
if Your Staves are 


Exactly Right 


Otherwise it is a nuisance. 

Experience has shown us the way. 

Order well in advance if you want 
seasoned stock. 


J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS, OMAHA 








PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 











Pacific Coast Lumber & Shingles 


States Lumber 
Company 
405-407 Mutual Life Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


We Specialize in Box Lumber and Shooks 











TheSound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROP:, 





United States Makes Firm Representations to the German Government—Italy Practically 
an Active Belligerent—Submarine Warfare Suspended. 





May 13.—President Wilscn’s note demanding of Germany to 
make reparation for the killing of Americans on the Lusitania 
and other vessels and to cease her submarine warfare upon 
defenseless ships is cabled to Ambassador Gerard for presenta- 
tion to the German Government. The segregation of all 
subjects of enemy countries of military age is begun by Great 
Britain. The French official statement announces the capture 
of the town of Carency, to the north of Arras, the taking of 
part of Ablain St. Nazaire and part of Neuville St. Vaast and 
the conquering of all German positions in the forest of Le 
Pretre. The German war office reports that the Austro- 
German forces in their advances eastward in Galicia are 
approaching the fortress of Przemysl and that 143,500 Rus- 
sians were captured during the recent fighting in Galicia and 
Russian Poland. Union of South African forces under Gen. 
Louis Botha capture Windhoek, capital of German Southwest 
Africa. The Italian cabinet hands its resignation to the king. 


May 14.—The Allies continue to advance north of Arras 
despite heavy rain and retain all positions taken from the 
Germans at other points on the western front. Teuton forces 
are reported to be advancing on the Galician fortress of 
Przemysl, which was captured by the Russians March 22, 
The Russians fall back upon strong strategic positions along 
the River San, which runs north and south through Central 
Galicia, and claim to have eaptured 1,000 Germans near 
Shavli. The American note, delayed in transmission, has not 
yet reached Berlin. King Victor Emmanuel declines to accept 
the resignation of Premier Salandra and his cabinet. 


May 15.-—In western Galicia the Teutonic allies reach the 
San River to the north and south of the fortress of Przemysl 
and prepare to attack the city from three sides. The Russians 
are forced to abandon their positions in the Dukla and Lupkow 
pass regions in the Carpathians as a result of the rapid 
advance of the Austro-German forees. The French official 
statement describes the capture of the villages of Carency and 
Ablain St. Nazaire by bayonet after six -months’ fighting. 
Premier Antonio Saleandra consents to retain his office at the 
urgent appeal of King Victor Emmanuel. 

May 16.—The Transylvania arrives safely at Greenock, 
England. Anti-Austrian riots occur in Trieste; forty-seven 
women are reported killed and over 300 wounded. The Lon- 
don war office reports advances by the Allies along the whole 
western front from Steenstraete to far below Arras. The 
Austrian war statement asserts the Russian forces in Russian 
Poland continue in full retreat and that the district south 
of the Pilica has been cleared of the enemy. Furious fighting 
continues in the Dardanelles with heavy losses to the Turks, 
according to advices from Mytilene. A Zeppelin near Brussels 
is attacked and brought down by twenty-seven aeroplanes and 
its crew of sixty are killed; two acroplanes were destroyed. 





May 17.—The British assert that they have taken two miles 
of German trenches in the region of Richebourg-L’Avoue, 


I'rance, and captured many prisoners. The (; 


aus ave 
evacuated their positions west of the Yser Canal jn See 
while the French have established themselves on th ast bank. 
according to the French official statement. On jie eastern 
front the Austrians claim they have advanced jp central 


Galicia toward the upper Dniester and occupied Drohobyez 
40 miles southwest of Lemberg. A dispatch from Athens g: a 
the Allies, fiercely resisted by the Turks, are concentrating 
their efforts to capture two heights near the Narrows of the 
Dardanelles, with losses on both sides heavy. Thc Russian 
consul at Urumiah, Persia, reports that 6,000 Armenians haye 
been massacred at Van, in Armenia, Asiatic Turkey, 






May 18.—The German embassy at Washington admits that 
Germany has suspended, temporarily at least, its Submarine 
warfare on the vessels of the Allies. On the eastern front 
the Russians continue to retreat before the German advance : 
south of the Pilica River the Russians are retiring to the 
Vistula and in western Galicia have been forced back to the 
San River, where the Germans are concentrating cfforts to 
take Przemysl. In Bukowina the Russians continue to mako 
gains. The attacks of the Allies on the whole western front 
are halted by a terrific downpour of rain. Bombardment of 
the Dardanelles forts along the Narrows at Kiled Bahr and 
Chanak by the Allied fleet continues. The main land fighting 
is taking place to the lower end of the Gallipoli peninsula, 


May 19.—Italy is actively engaged in completing prepara- 
tions for war and dispatches from Rome indicate that it will 
soon join in the conflict against Austria. It is stated that 
ambassadors of Germany and Austria are preparing to leave 
the Italian capital. Austria is reported to have submitted 
new proposals in an effort to induce Italy to maintain its 
neutrality. Secretary of State Bryan cables Ambassador 
Gerard at Berlin asking for information concerning the action 
of the German Government in putting the case of the Amer- 
ican sailing ship William P. Frye before a German prize court 
for consideration and inquiring whether that action is jn- 
tended as an answer to the American note of April 28. 
Premier Asquith announces in the British House of Commons 
a plan to form a nonpartisan ministry to rule during the war. 
Andrew Bonar Law, leader of the opposition, indorses the 
plan. In the fighting in Belgium and France only unin- 
portant engagements are reported. The Germans claim to 
have taken some IF'rench trenches on the hills of Notre Dame 
de Lorette. In the East, the Teutonic allies claim that they 
have repulsed strong Russian ferces northeast of Jaroslau 
in Galicia, captured Sieniawa and forced a crossing of the 
River San, taking 7,000 prisoners. North of Sambor gains 
are claimed also by the Austro-German forces. The Turkish 
fortifications at Kilid Bahr at the end of the narrows of the 
Dardanelles nearest Constantinople is reported silenced by the 
allied fleet. A French warship bombards the Smyrna forts, 
killing 300 Christians and destroying the German consulate 
at Alexandretta. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 














THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Pacific Coast Lumber Products 


Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES. 
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Vivid Story 
22). of the life every lumberman 
S|] knows woven around a typical 
lumber town of .scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory «. Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 









mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 


good readable $1.25 


type, postpaid, 
American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 











Conditions in the general sash and door business 
have not changed essentially during the week, although 
there has been considerable improvement since the 
first of the year, but the gain has been uneven and 
is largely the effect of seasonable development. Prob- 
ably the most pronounced feature of recent business 
is the call from the smaller towns of the country. In- 
quiry for smail lots of stock goods is better than for 
several weeks and new odd work orders are coming 
along in satisfactory volume at many establishments. 
Building operations of the country are fulfilling the 
promise of the early spring as to volume, and where 
labor conditions permit the activity gives evidence of 
keeping up steadily throughout the building season. 
There is an active call for screen doors and windows, 
but there is still considerable grumbling as to values, 
but the manufacturer is largely to blame for the slash- 
ing of prices. 

In Chicago jobbers and interior millwork factories 
that cater to the local demand are having a lean year. 
Most of them are still closed and apparently very lit- 
tle building will be done during the next few months, 
owing to the fact that the carpenters this week voted 
to stand pat on their original proposition and turned 
down the offer of the contractors. The contractors 
seem to be fully determined to make no further con- 
cessions; hence very little building is under way at 
this time. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are enjoying an 
increased call from the country yards, but the big 
feature is city demand, which is flooding the estimat- 
ing departments and promises to keep the factories 
catering to city trade busy right up to the handle for 
the next few months. Retailers report an active call 
for screen doors and windows. 


While sash, door and blind factories at Baltimore, 
Md., are not pushed they are called upon for an in- 
creasing quantity of material, and the outlook is on 
the whole encouraging. A large number of orders 
coming out has had the effect of easing up the com- 
petition to some extent, so the returns are more satis- 
factory. 
builders have so increased of late that all the factories 
are experiencing better results. Big work is an in- 
creasingly important factor in the trade, and the es- 
tablishments that turn out special sizes and set high 


requirements are getting their opportunity to a greater 


extent than before. The factories find it expedient 
to run full time, which was not always the ease before. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) mills report a good amount of busi- 
ness on hand, but not much profit in it, owing to the 


Profits are still modest, but the wants of 


sharp competition prevailing. The cheaper class of 





doors is in most demand, as the amount of big building 
work is limited. There is plenty of dwelling-house con- 
struction to keep the mills busy and this month’s busi- 
ness is expected to exceed that of April. 

Cincinnati planing mills report a continuation of 
the moderate activity that has characterized that mar- 
ket for some time. There has been no rush warranting 
a boost of prices, but May is showing up with a good 
amount of new building permits, the weather has been 
favorable to outdoor work, and it looks as though 
there will be a steady demand for all kinds of mill- 
work practically all summer. : 

With the building industry at St. Louis off this 
month the result is the sash and door factories are 
not as busy as they should be. The larger concerns 
are not having the business they had a short time ago 
and the smaller have correspondingly less. With the 
present weather continuing, however, there is a pros 
pect of an increased demand before long. : 

At Kansas City the most noticeable increase m 
business is from the country yards and architects re- 
port a good volume of plans from the smaller towns 
now in their offices; many plans that were held in 
abeyance are being rushed to completion. From the 
manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ standpoint the sash 
and door situation is more favorable than at any pre 
vious time this year. The city trade also is holding 
up satisfactorily and there is an especially good tone 
to the market for special work. Prices are somewhat 
stiffer than they were a week ago and some localities 
report slight advances. ; 

Sash and door factories in the Tacoma (Wash.) dis- 
trict find building outlook reports coming in generally 
more favorable and are looking for increase demand 
and some stronger and higher values to come. Fir door 
manufacturers mostly are not pessimistic in their views 
and continue to assert freely that they themselves are 
to blame for prevailing door values. ; 

Conditions are unchanged in the San Francisco sash 
and millwork lines, but some improvement is expected 
during the summer. The door factories around the 
Bay are operating at about a normal rate. ‘lic moun 
tain plants are running about as usual for tlic seasom, 
with prospects for a fair eastern demand. ’ 

Conditions in the window glass industry reiain WP 
changed, and at the semiannual meeting of 
Glass Distributers’ Association, held at Pittsb.gh last 
week, it was brought out that the trouble in « measure 
lies with the manufacturers and distributeys alike. 
One of the chief subjects discussed was ‘‘Iiow Cam 
Manufacturers and Distributers Codperate to ‘revent 
Unfair Competition?’? A large number of the plants 
are still operating. 
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WHEN THIS GETS TO BE A KNOCK-DOWN 
WORLD. 

In Printers’ Ink, a journal for advertisers published 
in New York, N. Y., which occasionally writes up con- 
spicuous examples of successtul advertising, recentiy ap- 
peared an article concerning the sales of knock-down 
houses from Bay City, Mich., a city which has had a 
Jong und honorable career as a center of lumber produc- 
tion and which was, therefore, the ideal place in which 
to establish a concern of the kind. Our personal belief, 
of course, is that in conferring the title of ‘‘Success’’ 
we should consider as well as returns probable results; 
but this article has chiefly to do with the volume of 
business that has been built up by the Bay City con- 
cerns aud the advertising employed to do it. 

The article leads off with a statement that would make 
many a citizen of Bay City pause and reflect if he shoula 
see it: ‘*BAY CITY, MICH., ought to be printed in 
large letters on the advertising map, because it is the 
home of concerns which have been startling the lumber 
trade by selling houses by mail.’’? Now, expressing en- 
tirely our Own opinion again, we cannot agree with that; 
we do not see why the other citizens of Bay City should 
be held responsible for circumstances and advertising 
over which they have no control. We assume that this 
thing might just as well have happened to Muskegon or 
to Saginaw or to any other Michigan town with a good 
lumber reputation. We take it that any concern, as 
long as it keeps within the law, the law as it is printed 
in the statute books and interpreted by the courts, is at 


liberty to begin business anywhere, and to continue to do - 


business anywhere as long as it keeps within the law 
hereuntoherein set forth. So why pick on Bay City? 

So, passing up Bay City’s responsibility in the mat- 
ter, we may consider the reasons given for the success 
of the plan, using the word ‘‘sueccess’’ again in its 
popular and unanalyzed sense. 

There is nothing surprising in this success, as we 
understand mail order advertising. We would rather 
ourselves, leaving everything else out of consideration, 
sell goods, or fight Jess Willard, or propose to a girl, or 
break a brone, or harness a mule, by mail than any other 
way. 

The great question with any new plan or new idea is 
whether it is fundamentally sound—not whether it makes 
dollars and sovereigns, but whether it is a better way 
to do something we have been doing some other way be- 
fore. Of course, we must remember that every once in 
a while someone is bobbing up with a better way to do 
something, a way that will revolutionize the world; and 
it doesn’t matter, if it is only a better way to make 
mince pie, the inventor thinks the world is going to be 
shaken to its well-known foundations. But the world 
after a while sometimes discards the new way and goes 
back to the old for one or all of many reasons; it finds 
that the old way is better; that the inventor was a pro- 
moter and not a philanthropist, as he pretended to be; 
that his idea was only new. 

On the other hand now and then an inventor comes 
along with a new idea that is sound—electricity, a new 
recipe fer mint-julep, or something else, and it becomes 
universal. So we may assume, if all that the Arabian 
Nights advertising says is so, that soon the Bay City 
business will be universal and that ultimately we shall 
all he living in houses that were built by the simple ex- 
pedient of rubbing a kerosene lantern with a rusty key; 
that we shall be getting our houses in the knockdown 
from Bay City; and that the couple that wants to wed 
will not have to follow the God-given plan that the birds 
have followed since Eden, and build their nests straw by 
straw and bit by bit, tying them together with love and 
sacrifice, but will buy houses that are guaranteed to be 
Without knots or sentiment. 

_When this gets to be a knock-down world, what a 
fwiny world it will be!—when the houses are all cut 
from one pattern, and the towns all look alike, and the 
man who comes home late at night from the club must 
find his house, not by the way it looks but by the num- 
her of houses from the corner of the block that is so 
many blocks from the main street. Of course the 
houses will not be all exactly alike; there are many 
beautiful designs in the catalog that will be sent you on 
application; yet we assume that they all have that mail- 
order look, that shipped-in-the-knock-down look; and, 
i! so, and if this goes far enough, the whole town may 
ultimately have a shipped-in-the-knock-down appearance. 
The street in whieh we live will look like a page from 
a mailorder eatalog, alas, 








> ISNT IT & | 
PRETTY ONE ! 











And then, indeed, will the troubles of the gentleman 


above mentioned begin. We can imagine conditions un- 
der which a man might forget if he lived in a Brown or 
a Jones or a Green design, or whether it was the second 
Brown on the right or the third Jones on the left. It 
would be an awful thing to set sail for your Smith after 
the theater and after the after-theater supper and 
walk right into somebody else’s Smith instead, 

And what a delight it will be to have a house that is 
just like everybody else’s and one that everybody else 
knows all about—all about the price, and the dark 
closet, and maybe the skeleton in it. And they will be 
able to come over and compare theirs with yours and 
see how much better they have their furniture arranged 
and how much wiser they were in every way. For you 
may be using as a pantry what was really intended to 
be a bed-room. And what you thought was a sleeping 
porch is not a sleeping porch at all but a flower-box. 

And how picturesque the Arabian Nights town will 
be, all cut from the same bolt in the same mill and put 
together from blue-prints that have bathed together in 
the same bath. How sociable our blue-prints will be, 
and how sociable our houses will be, and how sociable 
we will be ourselves. When we go visiting no one will 
have to point out to us the den; we shall know for we 
shall have seen it in the book. No doubt in those days 
we shall have knock-down fans just as we now have 
movie fans and baseball fans; Harlem curiosity will be 
quite eclipsed by the Muscatine or Valparaiso brand. We 
shall know all the popular plans just as we know the 
popular actors. And we shall go calling on the new 
neighbors not to make them feel at home in the town 
but to find what kind of a home theirs is, and whether 
that ell is a bathroom or a clothespress. 

We are informed that it is now possible to buy not 
only the house but an addition to it. That is, you can 
buy a 5-room house now and, after Ruth arrives, buy 
an addition direct from factory to consumer. Then 
when the twins come, all you need to do is to write down 
to Bay City for an ell, unless you think the twins are 
addition enough. Starting with a 5-room cottage, one 
may, as his income allows, gradually convert it into a 
600-room hotel. At Christmas time, instead of buying 
mother a set of silver knives and forks, send $27.15 to 
Bay City and buy her a new bedroom. 

Of course we can see some difficulties, but perhaps we 
ought not to stand in the path of progress and monkey 
with the millenium by mentioning them. It would be a 
disappointment, for example, to buy an addition and then 
find that we had made a mistake and what we thought 
was a door was a window and that when we retire at 
night we must crawl through in our nightie and a zero 
temperature. Or it would be a disappointment to find 
that the door that we thought would come on the inside 
really opens outwards and the only way to make the 
room fit the house is to make the roof slant inward in- 
stead of out. It would likewise be disappointing to buy 
a back bedroom and then before it arrived have the 
hired girl jump her job and the mill refuse to take it 
back in exchange for a laundry or a smoke-house. Of 
course none of these things is likely to happen. But it 
would be a disappointment when the addition arrived 
to find that it is pink, whereas your house is green. Be- 
cause we assume that the knock-down houses are painted 
up before they are shipped. If they are not now we 
assume that ultimately they will have to be. Because if 
we buy our lumber and our builder’s hardware and our 
paint by mail there will soon be no place at home to 
buy it—no one to sell us the paint and no painters to put 
it on. And, oh, horrors, we never thought of that, but 
there will sodn be no town in which to build the house, 
because if we don’t buy at home and buy by mail in- 
stead there will be no need of stores or lumber-yards or 
a community. All we shall need will be a postoffice and 
a freight station. But the trouble is, and the farther 
you pursue the idea the more horrible its possibilities, 
the trouble is that after the merchants are driven out of 
business, the main street will be vacant, and the town 
will die, and the people will move away, and we shall 
have to move away, too, and we won’t need any paint or 
nails, or any addition, or any house for that matter, or 
anything—but sympathy, and neighbors, and sense. 

So maybe the knocked-down house idea will not he- 
come universal, after all. Maybe a few people will buy 
that way but not enough to hurt. Maybe some of us 
will not want to live in knocked-down houses but will 
rather want to plan and build ourselves—not to buy a 
house merely but to create a home—to hope and study 
and save and plan, to build slowly and well instead of 
in a night. 
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ENGLISH TRADE MUCH AFFECTED BY WAR. 








Stocks Generally Light and Demand Active—Values Steady and High — Im. 
portations Slack—A Post-bellum Prophecy. 

The wood circular issued May 1 by Farnworth & Jar- 000 cubic feet to Liverpool during the corresponiiig pe- 
dine, of Liverpool, England, is of more than ordinary riod last year; fair quantities passed into conswu:iption 
interest, as showing the condition of the lumber trade stocks are moderate, and firmly held. Hewn. arri- 
in England and stocks on hand at important points. apm =o yet oe ae and stocks are siiticient 
The cireular says: sawn.—Only four s ipments arrived at Liverpuo!: de- 

“s Teicnear alan del ols liveries were fairly satisfactory, and stocks here :nq in 

, : 4IVERPOOL, May 1, 1915. Manchester are reduced to moderate proportion Ton- 

n the business of the last month there is practically no nage is scarce; extreme freight rates are quoted .: 
change to report. Demand was quiet, and was largely c.i.f. business ‘practically prohibitive ral S ee 

=<, ic a] sa , . € s ‘ments 
associated with Government requirements. Imports were = of sleepers arrived on contract, and are going dire a 
moderate, the deliveries in the aggregate fair, and stocks consumption. Planks and Boards.—The moderat: i x 
son igen are ge gg tees boas —, aie met with good demand; deliveries kept pace, and stocks 
steady, and rule on a high basis. Ocean freight rates are practically unaltered; prices are still moving ‘ward. 
continue extreme, chartering difficult and tonnage limited. Kiln Dried Saps.—Supplies are difficult to ade a ae 

Canadian Woods.—Pine Timber.—No arrivals; there has good and prices high an 
been only restricted inquiry during the last month; stocks ¥ —— 
are moderate; values firm. Waney Pine.—First class: on “age i New Orleans and Gal- 
The demand continues quiet, the deliveries — nag an Butt ‘Ghee. Sealer as ptt ag i. arg 
availa < ri a 2 rs ee ere is an 
anne pe llity opall og eee hae saat aeetien rsa active demand for dry staves, and prices continu firm, 
small appear sufficient Square Pine.—The tonic is with an upward tendency. White Oak (60-inch). ‘anon 
light, but there is no improvement in the demand to a = — moderate; there is a somewhat better 
report. Red Pine.—The small stock is slow of sale. emand locally, and an active inquiry continues from the 


Oak.—The demand is not active, but the deliveries show 
some increase, and stocks are in a moderate compass; 
values are firm. Elm has been quite neglected, and 
stocks, though not too large, are sufficient in face of the 
approaching new import; values are steady. Pine Deals. 
—A small import of about 40 stds. to Manchester; the 
demand is not brisk, but the deliveries have again been 
fair, and stocks are further reduced; values are firm. 
Red Pine Deals are in fair request; stocks are very light, 
and values have advanced. 

New Brunswick and Nova Scotia Spruce and Pine 
Deals.—The arrivals to the Mersey (including Manchester 
Canal) during the last month showed a considerable in- 
crease compared with the corresponding month last year, 
viz., 5,010 stds. (about half to Liverpool, half to Man- 
chester), against 2,530 stds. in 1914; there was a steady 
demand, the bulk of the import went direct into con- 
sumption, and stocks remain low; values are steady, and 
on an exceedingly high basis. Ocean freights continue 
at extreme rates, and available tonnage, both steam 
and sail, is very limited. Pine Deals are in fair re- 
quest; values have advanced, and stocks are depleted. 

Birch.—Logs. ‘From St. John, N. B., about 14,000 cubic 
feet imported by liners, and arriving on almost a bare 
market met with a good request; stocks are still light, 
and values firm. Planks.—Arrivals consist of a few 
small parcels; deliveries have again been satisfactory; 
values are very firm, and stocks moderate. 

United States Oak.—Logs.—No import; the demand is 
slow, but values are firmer; stocks are adequate. 
Planks.—There has been a moderate import, and the 
consumption has about kept pace; there is good inquiry 


for first class planks; stocks, including outside depots, 
now only amount to 70,500 cubic feet, as compared 
with 431,000 cubic feet this time last year, and values 


have advanced. 

Other United States Woods.—Whitewood Logs.—The 
light import met with good demand; prices are firmer. 
Planks and Boards.—Small parcels arrived on contract; 
there is a fair inquiry for all grades; quotations are 
higher. Satin Walnut.—Logs are not often asked for; 
no stock. Satin Walnut Lumber and Saps.—Few arri- 
vals; stocks are low; demand good, and prices have ad- 
vanced considerably. Hickory.—Round Logs.—The bulk 
of the moderate import went direct into consumption; 
first quality wood, of suitable dimensions, is wanted, 
and prices rule firm. Ash.—Logs.—Heavy import; de- 
liveries were fairly satisfactory, and the stock is not 
excessive; prices are steady. Planks and Boards con- 
tinue in good demand; values are firm. 

Pitch Pine.—Arrivals were comparatively light, viz., 
Liverpool 83,000 cubic feet, Manchester nil, against 294,- 


continent, with no change in values. New Orleans Hogs- 
heads (Cleft).—No imports, but several inquiries. Bar- 
rels and Kegs continue in request; arrivals have again 
been very moderate. From New York, Boston etic. im- 
ports have been light. 54-inch Pipes.—Few small arri- 
vals; demand has improved, and prices continue very 
firm. Hogsheads and Barrels.—Very small import: no 
change in values. Dressed Hogsheads.—There have only 
been a few small arrivals on consignment; there is a 
“ better demand, and consequently prices are firmer, 
British Columbian and Oregon Pine.—No arrivals: 
siderable quantities are going into consumption, 
holdings are now comparatively light; 
vanced. 
Siberian Pine.—Logs.—Supplies are difficult to obtain; 


con- 
and the 
prices have ad- 


sales are slow; the stock is ample. Planks and Boards. 
—No arrivals; the moderate stock is firmly held; deliv- 
eries were disappointing. 

Sequoia (Californian Redwood).—There is a_ heavy 


stock, sufficient to meet the requirements of the market 
for some time. A large steamer shipment consisting of 
60,000 sleepers, railway standard sizes (the first importa- 
tion), now landing at Garston, is going direct into con- 
sumption. 

Kauri Pine.—Small import; deliveries were fairly satis- 
factory, and stocks are reduced to a small compass; de- 
mand good, and values high. 


East India Teak.—Burmah and Siam.—Squares.—An 
import of about 275 loads, the bulk on contract; moderate 
consumption; stocks are sufficient. Planks and Conver- 
sions.—Arrivals amount to about 416 loads, almost en- 
tirely against contracts; as the congestion of the port is 
still acute, the deliveries have again been disappointing; 
stocks are fairly large; prices firm. Java Squares.—A 
small import on contract; a slight improvement in de- 
mand, but stocks are still heavy. Planks, Flitches etc. 
—Have not been imported; steady inquiry exists, stocks 
are further reduced, and now within moderate compass. 

Greenheart.—Has not been imported; the small inquiry 
is limited to special dimensions; stocks are comparatively 
light, and quotations higher. 

Japanese Oak.—Logs.—No arrivals; 
ceedingly difficult to obtain, and the high 
required practically prohibit importing. Lumber.—The 
position is unaltered; active demand for most grades, 
particularly for good medium oak boards, and early 
arrivals should command full rates. Ash.—Logs.—The 
stocks are exhausted; fair inquiry at improved prices. 

Baltic and European Woods.—The arrivals during the 
past month consisted of twenty-five vessels, 16,195 tons 
register, against nineteen vessels, 12,448 tons register, for 


supplies are ex- 
freights now 


Consumption and Stock—Liverpool, Birkenhead and Garston. 





























— IMPORT. CONSUMPTION. STOCK. ——— 
1913. 1914. 1915. 1913. 1914. 1915 1913. 1914. 1915. 1913. 91 1915. April 30.—— 
April From Jan. us dt es 30. April. From Jan. | to April 30. 1913. 1914. 1915. 
Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 9,000 9,000 7,000 
Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nit s Nil. Nil. Nil. 1,000 1,000 2,000 13,000 24,000 18,000 
Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 3,000 2,000 5,000 12,000 7,000 10,000 159,000 54,000 15,000 
Nil. Nil. Nil. vil Ni Nil Nil. Nil Nil Nil. 1,000 Nil. 5,000 3,000 8,000 
5,000 Nil. Nil. 25,000 33,000 160,000 19,000 10,000 147,000 56,000 74,000 240,000 63,000 349,000 185,000 
Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil 5,00 Nil. 10,000 9,000 9,000 58,000 17,000 34,000 80,000 16,000 261,000 
Nil. Nil. 2,000 Nil 8,000 2,000 5,000 4,000 7,000 51,000 11,000 54,000 26,000 13,000 24,000 
Nil. Nil. Nil. 27,000 10,000 Nil. Nil. Nil Nil. 26,000 14,00 Nil 13,000 7,000 8,000 
Nil. 11,000 Nil. 28,000 55,000 Nil. 5,000 8,000 4,000 41,000 31,000 36,000 10,000 102,000 52.000 
59,000 65,000 88,000 873,000 319,000 192,000 175,000 171,000 101,000 783,000 566,000 426,000 556,000 508,000 253,000 
191,000 101,000 124,000 694,000 463,000 432.000 114,000 194,000 88,000 421,000 606,000 529,000 492,000 329,000 282,000 
sbbss. eae ae 78,800 hens boenee SS aes eae, 56,900 ss Oe ae 61,400 ore Ree ee 26,900 
vil. il Nil. 54,000 20,000 Nil. 13,000 9,000 8,000 61,000 19,000 ~—-20,000 12,000 92,000 54,000 
199,000 135,000 110,000 677.000 533,000 308,000 255,000 99,000 106,000 602,000 613,000 426, , 166,000 246,000 — 35,000 
Nil. Nil. Nil. 2,000 5,000 Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil 4,000 8,000 11,000 1,000 
3,000 1,000 Nil. 10,000 10,000 Nil 10,000 3,00: 11,000 30,000 20,000 108/000 19,000 = 75,000 37,000 
Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil Nil. Nil Nil. 2,000 1,000 Nil 2000 ~=—-3,000— 4,0 00 
24,000 23,000 14,000 39,000 51,000 14,000 15,000 14,000 8,000 58,000 30,000 14,000 29,000 36,000 7,00 4 
31,000 17,000 4,000 107,000 82,000 5,000 36,000 30,000 11,000 145,000 167,000 141,000 73,000 63,000 28,008 
6,000 41,000 25,000 30,000 165,000 104,000 7,000 33,000 24,000 31,000 104,000 100,000 10,000 76,000 40,000 
53,000 25,000 36,000 152,000 180,000 137,000 35,000 54,000 24,000 143,000 145,000 99,000 159,000 140,000 1 47.08 
58,000 Nil. Nil. 116,000 Nil. Nil. 12,000 5,000 2)000 51,000 34,000 29,000 88,000 = 67,000 33,0 i 
20 Nil. Nil. 160 Nil. Nil. 760 500 530 2,550 1,920 4,010 5,920 ~—-_ 7,820 5,030 
Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 220 130 30 80 440 480 1,050 1,100 350 
Nil. Nil. 450 Nil. Nil. 770 40 60 480 550 260 1,350 640 1,590 1,096 
Nil. Nil. Nil. 450 50 20 120 40 80 260 440 330 7380 1.390 1,430 
2,600 1,940 2,880 8,120 8,990 8,960 2,770 2,200 2,700 9,140 10,890 9,710 2,730 5,830 Caen 
470 150 290 2,240 2,130 705 710 720 510 3,100 2,730 1,415 1,570 1,960 aan 
360 110 500 1,390 1,510 2,505 440 610 540 1,490 2,370 1,925 820 1,470 1 
Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. ‘Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 
Comparative Import, Consumption and Stock at Manchester Docks. : 
caren. CONSUMPTION. STOCK. ——— 
April ‘om Jan. 1 to April 30. ril. From Jan. 1 to April 30. §©————April | 30. 
1913. 1914 1915. i913. 1914, 1915. 1913. 1914. 1915 1913. 1914. 1915 1913. 1914. 7 000 
Nil Nil Nil. Nil. 1,000 Nil. 24,000 1,000 20,000 98,000 10,000 84,000 235,000 168,000 13,000 
Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 3,000 Nil. Nil 3,000 Nil Nil 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil Nil. Nil Nil. 7,000 8,000 _, Ann 
Fas aS eeu. . Sebees  ecane GUMNUDD) txshos <aseccs BBpMOO cee Serres BROOD Riese cess tala 
Nil. 9,000 Nil Nil. 20,000 Nil 2,000 4,000 7,000 10,000 25,000 29,000 18,000 12,000 rnin 
14,000 Nil. 3,000 20,000 19,000 10,00 15,00 18,000 14,000 40,000 70,000 = 82,000 = 69,000 43,000 nanny 
Nil. Nil. Nil 0,00 14,000 Nil 10,000 4,000 16,000 25,000 19,000 238,000 14,000 50,000) oni) 
Nil Nil. Nil Nil. Nil. Nil Nil. Nil. Nil. 7,000 4,000 2,000 Nil. 9,000 13,00) 
28,000 15,000 Nil 28,00 15,000 Nil. 3,000 2,000 2,000 5,000 14,000 8,00: 36,000 25,000 00 
53,000 203,000 Nil. 1,012,000 211,000 5,000 106,000 55,000 95,000 305,000 234,000 346,000 881,000 538,000 0,000 
65,000 94,000 Nil. (114,000 133,000 Nil. 00 22,000 36,000 50,000 123,000 121,000 93,000 122,000 13:00 
gue seus BEQDD Soeaae a ccesn ee ABSOO>  cstcwins wesses EBROO- “Ss505% Sige 5900 
1,190 590 2,130 6,710 3,900 4.735 2,790 2,270 1,840 9,090 11,860 9,965 5,240 9,880 “580 
10 60 40 55 620 220 240 280 190 1,690 2,170 930 730 "4 
ee 0 
8,040 2,580 2,290 18,410 8160 5,280 4,090 1,900 2,800 20,180 14,020 5,420 7,880 7,760 EB 
1,180 810 1,980 3,990 2,600 4,855 1,490 8 1,020 4,150 3,820 3,645 590 59 "90 
Nil. Nil, Nil, Nil. Nil. Nil. 50 310 20 180 320 540 G0 
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the corresponding month last year. Fir Timber.—Stocks 
are unchanged. Red and White Deals.—The arrivals 
am nt to 2,580 standards; consumption has been fairly 
Sati ctory and exceeded the import by about 230 stand- 
ards, values high, and stock light. Flooring Boards.— 
ano » 480 standards imported; fair consumption; stocks 
have nereased, and appear sufficient for the present in- 
active demand; prices firm. Galatz (Whitewood).—No 
supplies; @ small consumption; stocks also exhausted. 





EXCELLENT DEMAND FOR AMERICAN LUMBER 
AFTER WAR ENDS. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 

We are very much obliged to you for your kind letter 
of April 10, and greatly appreciate your good wishes and 
sympathy in these times of great stress and conflict 
through which our country is passing. We sincerely trust 
with you that the long peace and the feeling of kinship 
between the American and English nations may always 
endure. 
“ip this side we find great difference of opinion as to 
the probable duration of the war. Some are inclined 
to think that it may run on for another year, or even 
two, while others think that another winter campaign is 
almost impossible and that victory will be reached by the 
Allies before the close of the year. The conflict is on such 
a large seale and the information which reaches the public 
here from all parts is so greatly censored that it is 
really impossible for any member of the public to form 
a yery accurate opinion as to how things are and how 
long they must go on before peace is reached. 

kxeept for Government purposes there is very little 
doing here in the lumber market and the building in- 
dustry is at present in a very attenuated condition, 
transactions being on & hand-to-mouth basis. Owing to 
the fact that importations of hardwoods from America 
have for a long time past been on a very small scale 
through the difficulty of obtaining freight space on al- 
most any terms the stocks of hardwoods, which were very 
considerable before the war broke out, are now getting 
limited, and when the American freight market again 
makes it possible for shipping to be resumed on any fair 
scale we think plenty of orders should go out to America 
to replace the stocks which have been used up. There is 
no doubt that as soon as the war comes to an end the 
demand for building material will be large. A consider- 
able portion of this will no doubt go to Sweden but 
America will get a large share. Apart from the con- 
tinental needs, which will be exceedingly great, there is 
becoming evident in this country a shortage of housing 
accommodations and this must be put right after the 
close of the war. During the last eight months building 
has been far below the normal here and this leeway must 
be made up. 

Bryce, WHITE & Co. 


CANADIAN OAK STAVES NOT FAVORABLY 
RECEIVED. 

Toronto, Ont., May 17.—J. E. Ray, Canadian trade 
commissioner at Birmingham, England, reports as fol- 
lows concerning the oak stave trade: 

Samples of staves having been received from Canadian man- 


7 turers, efforts have been made to interest buyers in this 
district. 





Apparently it is a question of competitive prices 
regarding barrels used for non-pottable liquids, fish, cement ete. 
The cost of shipment is undoubtedly a great obstacle to the 
transaction of business. 

With regard to oak staves used by ale brewers, the following 
criticism by a Birmingham brewery company has been made : 
“Some time ago we had specimen casks made with Quebec oak 
to test its suitability for beer casks, but our experience of their 
use wis not a pleasant one, as the timber imparted a distinctly 
“woody” flavor to the beer, which was very prejudicial.” 





NEW BRUNSWICK AND NOVA SCOTIA 
SHIPPING BRISK. 

St. JoHns, N. B., May 18.—The British deal market 
has gone off about 10s a standard and the shippers here 
were somewhat surprised to learn from the records that 
the reecipts of lumber in Great Britain from Norway 
and Sweden in recent months were enormously larger 
than for the corresponding period last year. Evidently 
the Germans have not been able to interfere with this 
trafic and the inerease has helped to make up the loss 
of supplies from the Baltic. The Russian port of Arch- 
angel is now open, and as many vessels will go there 
With food supplies they will of course bring out lumber 
cargoes, Nearly all the demand for lumber in Britain 
now is for material for military purposes. Ocean 
freights are as stiff as ever. Four large square rigged 
vessels and a couple of steamers have arrived at St. 
John, besides several large three-masted schooners, to 


load ‘loals, and at all lumber shipping ports in New 
Bruns ick and Nova Scotia shipping is growing brisk, 
Pay ‘ great preponderance of sailing vessels over steam- 


ich are still very hard to get. 





HEAVY EXPORTS THROUGH SOUTHERN PORTS. 
New Orneans, La., May 17.—From Gulfport, Miss., 


me ‘ig to figures compiled last week, 22,601,000 feet 
= on her were cleared during April, a heavy gain 
ha “'y preceding month of the current year. Twenty- 
se “ops were cleared in all. Among the Gulfport 
— s for the month were included 12,000 feet of 
“* HY, consigned to Grand Rapids, Mich. 

lank thing over 1,500,000 feet of boards, deals and 
Sag were exported through New Orleans during the 
for — the movement falling somewhat below that 
peel ii pes weeks, partly because less than the usual 
eoeicil — cleared. Havre, France, took approxi- 
erpoo! * :000 feet, mostly pine. Manchester and Liv- 
ne ngland, received the bulk of the shipments, 


ve 250,000 feet of pine went to Panama. 
mu a ocean rates have tightened up again 
[Ss ar lsurance also is notched up on shipments 
‘ubmarine zone, These things tend to keep down 





the movement, yet the majority of the freight liners 
cleared are taking parcel shipments and there is now 
loading here, for the United Kingdom, a sailing vessel 
which will take out a solid cargo of lumber. The Euro- 
pean market would take more than it is now getting 
were transport conditions more satisfactory. As mat- 
ters stand, however, the chance of any very material gain 
in exports from New Orleans seems to depend largely 
upon the falling off in the offerings of other freight to 
the cargo boats in regular service. 





SAILING AND STEAM SHIPS SCARCE. 


Banoor, Mrg., May 17.—While freights from Bangor 
have not yet shown any great advance over last year, 
owing to the slight volume of business, it is expected 
that rates will be unusually high this year. Many of the 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia schooners, ranging from 
100 to 300 tons, that ordinarily are available for lum- 
ber carrying from provincial ports to Boston and beyond 
are now engaged in carrying deals to Great Britain, 
or in the West India and South American trades. Steam 
tonnage of various flags that formerly carried this busi- 
ness is not available on account of the war. This creates 
a demand for American coasting tonnage, with $4 to 
$4.50 a thousand offered on lumber from Nova Scotia 
ports to New York, considerably better than has yet 
been offered at home. 


WASHINGTON STATE FORWARDINGS. 


All Shipments, Foreign and Domestic, During April 
Show Decrease from March. 





SEATTLE, WASH., May 15.—A decrease of over 9,000,- 
000 feet is noted in the water-borne shipments of lum- 
ber from the State of Washington for April. Foreign 
shipments dropped off over 2,000,000 feet and the do- 
mestie shipments were notably less. In March over 
5,000,000 feet of lumber was shipped to the Hawaiian 
Islands as compared with 275,066 feet in April. Nearly 
5,000,000 feet of lumber was shipped to New York 
and other Atlantic coast ports in March and only about 
half that amount was shipped in April to the Atlantic 
coast. The export and domestic shipments from the 
State for April amounted to 22,833,268 feet, which 
includes rail shipments to British Columbia, as com- 
pared with 31,873,375 feet the month previous. The 
domestic shipments for March amounted to 14,063,856 
feet, as compared with 6,376,655 feet for April. The 
foreign shipments, including Europe, South America, 
Australia and the Orient amounted to 17,053,421 feet 
for March, which is 1,479,612 feet more than the for- 
eign shipments for April. 

The approximate value of the April shipments was 
$300,914, as compared with $392,282 for the month 
previous. The total value of the month’s shipments, 
including shingles, Jath, poles and piling, box shooks, 
railroad ties ete. was $542,682. The following table 
gives the ports of shipment and destinations: 

Foreign. 


West 

To— Coast So. 

From— Europe’ Australia Orient America 
GRAV R. SION BOE Sco ccres. 0 Caceeemes pF ae 1,488,212 
Puget Sound........ 3,392,609 3,421,616 2,743,707 1,871,804 

Domestic. 
igune 
From— Alaska Hawaii New York 


Puget Sound 
Grays Harbor 


275,066 


2,874,965 


Number 


UNIMON i ahceiatis 0h a fei) st win eauavar ek Ree esos sw Ease 11,851,000 
MMMM asa k 15 aeig ocevlalsgi oie, o°accel.siyce fel Bi aeselaceie\er 726,000 
NER ao ao. cvciniananas ph oma PA Meee eceue ee eeekae . «eee 
EPOLOS. AU DING. oio.6 ik 6 oc sce es ea cues 2,551 16.004 
eo SS ON EA ren eer raracr ee rare 1,877,000 194,308 
UCN ULE CRC 6.5.6: ip oo Sho 4. ae 6 lb seleraels 15,613 4,566 


Shipments of Box Shooks Show Material Increase 


Of the 1,877,000 box shooks nearly 1,000,000 went to 
Alaska; 615,000 to the Orient and 103,000 to Hawaii. 
Over 10,000,000 shingles were shipped to New York, 
743,000 to Alaska and 862,000 to Hawaii. Nearly 
21,000,000 shingles were shipped from the State in Mareh 
while the April shipments were not quite 12,000,000. 





NEED FOR OVER-SEA CARRIERS GREAT. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CaL., May 15.—On some of the recent 
charters the owners of the vessels should realize neat 
profits. The lumber rates are the highest in years, and 
within the last four weeks thirty-four sailing vessels 
have been chartered for loading late this fall and early 
in 1916. Exporters do not see much prospect of any 
lowering of rates for many months to come. Coast- 
wise lumber rates are still low, but there is an advanc- 
ing tendency at all coast ports. There are now no ves- 
sels laid up in Oakland creek, where there were nearly 
forty two months ago. An advance of 50 cents in coast- 
wise freight rates could easily be made by vessel owners, 
and it is reported that one steamer has been chartered 
for Southern California at $4.00. 

The total shipments of domestic merchandise from 
San Francisco by sea during April were valued at $10,- 
788,527, or $1,763,027 more than the corresponding 
month in 1914. Of the total, foreign shipments were 
$6,301,925; Hawaiian, $1,246,434; Eastern, $1,786,876. 

It is announced that arrangements with a steamship 
company for the operation of a direct ocean service 
between San Francisco and southwestern Alaska ports, 
including Seward, are soon to be made by the wholesale 
trade extension committee of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce. It will be the result of negotiations 
that have been carried on for many months by that 
committee and various shipping interests. This will 
be the first direct line of steamers to ply between this 
city and Alaskan waters and it will place local ship- 





Buy With a 
Guaranty 


such as Stillwell provides and 
you will realize value that 
‘ meets present day standards. 


Yard 
Stock 


<= 


to justify the guaranty we 
back our shipments with, has 
to come from timber specially 
favored by Nature, as is 


Rosemary 


Short Leaf 


Try it in Finish, Ceiling, Sid- 
ing, Casing and Base. 


that carry big loads and the 
Stillwell’ Iron Clad guaranty 
must of necessity come from 


<<=> VIRGIN Long Leaf 


Stillwell 


Lumber Company 
McCormick Building 


CHICAGO 
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A Valuable Adjunct 
sin Holding Trade 
For Lumber 


in that it gives goal] 

an opportunity of 
renewing your ac- 
quaintance with 
your farmer neigh- 
; aie bors when they 
bring their grain and feed to your yard to be ground 


‘N Feed Mill 







Meal 
and 


Monarch 


Right there is the one big reason a lot of retail lum- 
bermen wouldn’t be without this mill in their yard, 
but there’s another reason too that’s worth while and 
that is an occasional sale of a mill to a farmer at a good 
profit. 

Ask us for explanation. 








| Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy.Pa. : 








SPECIALTIES PAY— 


Zu when they are practical and fill a real need. 

j Kees Metal Building Corners 

YZ, tully measure up to these requirements. 

J, With poe of mitered siding cor- 

A ners comes the need for Pr 

} something that will eli geSSoemcal 

minate the slow, expen- fe = 
sive work of cuttingand £ "le 

fitting. 

Kees Corners (made 
of galvanized iron) fit 
over the ends of the 
boards and form a per- 









(Outside Corners.) 
fect finish with a great saving in labor. 
Your profits are =~ help you «§7 


sell them. Write for free samples. 


ED.KEES co: Bearnice. Nex 
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The very 
next time 
you want 


cc Zero PINE 


Dimension 


STRUCTURAL TIMBER, 
RAILROAD AND CAR MATERIAL 


Remember we run a mill at Boston, Ga.,on dimen-" 
sion only— thereby insuring you log run Timbers 
of fine quality. Try them. 


Kirby Planing Mill Co.,, Inc. 


High class planing mill work Thomasville Ga 
+ eo 





from Thomasville mill. 









LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE-CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 















































































J. M. Steverson, **AtAbAMA. 


— MANUFACTURER — 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Long, Heavy Railroad Stock a Specialty. 




















J. W. Hyde Company 


—WHOLESALE— 


YELLOW PINE 


Lumber, Ties, Piling 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


“YELLOW PINE| 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


























Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Offices: —1 Madison Ave., New York City | 


Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 











For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stack ,— 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 
Lumber Co. STS: 


FLORIDA. 
Codes—Motek and Telecode. 











pers on an equal footing with the wholesale men of 
the Puget Sound cities. 

The offshore freight market is firm and scarcity of 
tonnage for foreign shipments continues. A little activ- 
ity in chartering is shown, and if vessels were available 
a great number of them would be employed in the 
export of ties to England and of redwood and fir to 
Australia. 





LUMBER EXPORTS INCREASED. 


PENSACOLA, Fia., May 17.—Although Florida’s ex- 
ports of lumber increased considerably during May the 
shipments of other wood products, notably rosin and 
turpentine, took a decided slump. Only seven ports of 
the State did any business with foreign countries during 
the month, and only two of these are in west Florida. 
St. Andrews sent out one cargo of lumber, while Pen- 
sacola shipped the bulk of the lumber. Total shipments 
aggregated 11,236,000 feet of lumber, 1,275,000 feet of 
sawn timber, 16,000 barrels of rosin and 102,000 gal- 
ions of turpentine. 

While the lumber shipments picked up considerably 
in comparison with other months since last September, 
they still show far below normal. The bulk of these 
shipments went to South American countries. England 
received some orders of small timbers and cross ties, 
purchased by the Government, but otherwise that mar- 
ket is dull. South America now is the only promising 
market of the world for lumber and conditions there 
are being held back by the unsettled condition of the 
freight market. 





Ports from which shipments were made and the 
respective valuation follow: 
SS er ere ee $426,190 ATWORTINAD ose s cc ans $ 44,738 
OS eee 176,799 RRRMRINN, oie cso agce se 23,792 
ee! 5 a ae 81 Santo Domingo...... 6,028 
SMEEND Ui rdnieiisiy wn ai Brit. West Ind...... 5,888 
Italy 51,692 monmuras <......... 2,757 


Countries to which shipments were made and the 
valuations thereof follow: 


Key West...........$411,320 MUNIN. ics s-crarma sresials 11,214 
os | es 286,064 1 a ele rk 3,914 
Fernandina .......%+ 154,929 


St. Andrews.........$ 20,615 $888,056 





SOUTHWEST EXPORTS FOR ENGLISH PORTS 
LARGE. 


Houston, TEx., May 17.—Coastwise and export lum- 
ber shipments from the port of Galveston and the 
sub-ports of Port Bolivar, Houston and Texas City for 
the week ending Saturday, May 15, as shown by the 
manifests filed with the customs officials, were as fol- 
lows: 

For New York: Per Ss. El Siglo 
not specified. 

For New York: 
value not specified. 

For New York: 
value not specified. 

For Havana and Matanzas, Cuba, via Port Arthur: Per 
Ss. Nils—For Havana, 34,397 pieces yellow pine lumber, value 
$5,924.53. For Matanzas, 10,861 pieces yellow pine lumber, 
value $1,935.51. 

For New York: Per Ss. Comal—400 barrels of rosin and 
51,240 pieces lumber, value not specified. 

For Genoa, via Norfolk: Per Ss. Principessa Laetetia— 
9,000 staves, value $720. 

Word comes from Port Arthur of the arrival at that 
port on Thursday night of the Russian schooner Uranus, 
making the third Russian sailing vessel in that port 
with the fourth vessel in port loading lumber for the 
Standard Export Lumber Company. Im all the fleet 
is taking on 5,600,000 feet of timber, with a small 
quantity of lumber included, all for English ports. 

Bids for the construction of two pile dikes as an aid 
to navigation in the Inter-coastal canal are to be opened 
this week by Lieutenant Colonel C. S. Riche, United 
States engineer in charge of this district. If the bids 
exceed $20,000 they are liable to rejection, in which event 
the work will be done by hired labor. The ends of 
the dikes are to be protected by mounds of rip-rap. 
The lumber for the walling pieces is to be of longleaf 
yellow pine, not creosoted. The sheet piles are to be 
of southern yellow pine, creosoted, and the round piles 
are to be of green southern yellow pine. 


2,650 pieces lumber, value 
Per Ss. Medina—123,354 pieces lumber, 


Per Ss. El Oriente—4,780 pieces lumber, 





EXPORTING BRISK FROM PUGET SOUND PORTS. 


SEATTLE, WasuH., May 15.—Six hundred thousand 
feet of lumber from the Port Blakely Mill Company’s 
plant was carried by the Steamship Izion when she 
left Puget Sound last night for Manila. The lumber 
will be used for the construction of a monster gold 
dredge. Six American schooners have been chartered 
to carry lumber from North Pacifie ports to Australia. 
The rates are from 70 to.80s. The British tank steamer 
H. C. Henry, owned by the Pacific Creosoting Company, 
has arrived on Puget Sound with 5,000 tons of creosote 
to be discharged at the company’s plant. The American 
bark Benicia has been chartered by Hind, Rolph & Co. 
at 70s to take lumber from the North Pacific to Aus- 
tralia. Neame & Co. have chartered the British steamer 
English Monarch to take lumber from Puget Sound to 
the United Kingdom. Hind, Rolph & Co. have taken 
the schooner H. D. Bendixsen for lumber from the 
North Pacifie to Australia at 75 and 80s, depending on 
the ports of call. The American Trading Company has 
chartered the schooner M. Turner for lumber from the 
North Pacifie to Sydney at 70s and 80s to Melbourne. 


Ann nn 


SOUTHERN EXPORTS RALLY FOR RECORD. 


Jackson, Miss., May 18.—April exports from Gulf- 
port almost equalled those of the entire previous four 
months. Lumber shipped totalled 22,600,000 feet. The 
valuation of these shipments was $781,178.59. Twenty- 
four vessels went out during the month with a net ton- 
nage of 25,467 tons. Except 1,390,000 feet of lumber 


— 


carried on these ships to coastwise points, the : 


‘ain- 
der went to the River Plate district, to the West ‘indies 
and to the United Kingdom. Business conditisis jy 
Gulfport are beginning to show the effect of in :caseq 


commeree on the seas. 


SAYS CANADIAN EXPORTS SHOW GAINS. 
Ortawa, ONT., May 15.—The Norwegian bark / lapaa 

has been chartered at Halifax to load deals for /ritaiy 
or Ireland and the British steamer Maviszrook has een 
chartered to load a cargo of timber at one of tle Gulf 
of St. Lawrence ports for St. Nazaire. The st imship 
Giltra arrived in St. John on Thursday from Shields 
England, via Delaware breakwater, to load dels for 
John E. Moore & Co. The scarcity of steam vessels and 
the high ocean freights are given as the reason for the 
return of the ‘‘square rigs’’ in the transcontinenta)- 
Atlantic trade this spring. Many sailing vessels, mostly 
Norwegian, that have been out of service for years have 
hurriedly been put in shape and are finding remuneratiye 
freights mostly at the Atlantic ports, with lumber for 
various European ports. Freights in these vessels are ob- 
tainable at 120s to 130s. It was thought that there would 
be little lumber shipped to European ports this year be- 
cause of the war but in reality transatlantic shipping of 
lumber, mostly deals, in sailing vessels has not been so 
active for years. 





FRENCH SEEK CANADIAN LUMBER. 


Orrawa, ONT., May 17.—As predicted some time ago 
in these columns a new source of foreign demand for 
Canadian lumber is being found in the railway require- 
ments of France. The Trade and Commerce Depart- 
ment, in a bulletin issued to lumber manufacturers last 
week, reported that the freight car construction depart- 
ment of an important French railroad is in the market 
for 180,000 eubie feet of spruce or other white lumber 
similar to Baltic whitewood. Sample one yard long to 
be sent, dimensions 3 by about 9 inches, delivery to be 
made at company’s cars at Boulogne. Another inquiry 
comes from a Paris broker who wishes quotations from 
lumber exporters, particularly of spruce and pine. A 
third is from a Paris firm which invites correspondence 
from exporters of spruce, pine, oak and fir. 





PUGET SOUND EXPORTS SHOW GAIN. 


Although Average of Year Ago Is Halved, Confidence 
Prevails. 


TacoMA, WASH., May 15.—While by no means normal, 
export trade in April held its own with a slight gain 
over March, giving April the largest total of any month 
since last September. Official figures issued this week 
by the collector of customs show April shipments from 
the Puget Sound district to have aggregated 18,461,000 
feet as compared to 40,225,000 feet in April last year. 
In March this year shipments were 18,399,000 feet, in 
February 9,708,000 feet and in January 8,013,000 feet. 
For the four months of 1915 foreign trade has totaled 
54,581,000 feet as compared to 137,767,000 feet the same 
four months of 1914, an average decrease monthly this 
year of 20,796,500 feet. For the four months of 1915 
the total was 122,796,000 feet: 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company has at its 
docks this week the big Britishttank steamer H. C. Henry, 
owned by the Pacific Creosoting Company, discharging « 
shipment of creosote for the St. Paul company’s creosot- 
ing department. The St. Paul company is also loading 
the American-Hawaiian line steamer America with a part 
cargo of lumber for New York and the British bark 
Hinemoa with a full cargo for Europe, besides loading 
some parcel shipments coastwise. 








SAGINAW VALLEY NOTES. 


Bay City AND Saginaw, Micu., May 19.—While lum- 
ber conditions in the Saginaw Valley remain about the 
same the general tendency appears to be toward steady 
improvement and most lumber concerns are optimistic. 

The John D. Mershon Lumber Company, of Saginaw, re 
ports that redwood prices are firm, that the demand is fait, 
and that many inquiries are being received. 

The Booth & Boyd Lumber Company, of Saginaw, declares 
that business is fairly good as are prospects, although condi- 
tions are somewhat uncertain. Prices remain about the same, 
but on yellow pine they are a little better. Lath are scarce 
and are demanding good prices. The big mills will begin 
operation soon. Par 

John J. Rupp, who has recently returned home to Saginaw 
from the West, reports that he found the Pacific coast condi- 
tions rather quiet on account of the lack of ships with 
which to carry on foreign trade. Freight rates are high and 
there is lack of storage room. The South shows some improve: 
ment. The Coast mills are not demanding their usual sup 
plies and until the war is settled he does not expect any 
great improvement. Domestic conditions are not what they 
should be either. hed 

The Pacific Lumber Company, of Saginaw, has recelves 

, notice that it has been awarded the contract to supp: OH 
siderable redwood lumber for the use of the Navy Department 
at the Brooklyn navy yards. 


The Garey-Casamer Company finds conditions quict and 
building not very active. — ; a : nn) 
Robert Bertling bas resigned his position with the Join « 


Mershon Lumber Company, of Saginaw, to become city sale 
man for the Red Diamond Lumber Company, of Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

Tv 1s reported that jute, the supply of which comes 
largely from British India, is becoming very scarce ir 
Germany and that a fabric is being largely substituter 
which is woven from a paper yarn spun from 7 
tough brown cellulose paper. This fabric is said to a 
tougher than ordinary jute sacking, less liable to tea 


. ° . ° > iis T- 
and, when lined with thin, soft paper is rende ed Pad 
fectly tight for dusty commodities such as ae 1 is 
cement. Papier Zeitung states that this matera 


now being widely used. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION. 


(Concluded from Page 29.) 


that is possible for such an owning railroad to compete 
with its boat line for traffic within the meaning of the act. 
1. hat the purpose of the Panama Canal Act was to 
prest to the common interest of the people, free and un- 
fettered, the “water roadbed” via the Panama Canal. Also 
to restore all the water routes of the country to the same 
condition of freedom from domination that would reduce 
their usefulness as a natural means of transportation. 
>. That Congress has decreed that there shall be a restora- 
tion conditions which prevailed when railroads had no 
interest in and exercised no control over the boat lines 
plying the country’s water routes. The inquiry in these 
cases is, “Is the joint operation of these boat lines such as 
to make them an exception ?” 
G. Phat upon the respective records herein concerned none 
of the several existing specified services by water is being 
operated in the interest of the public or is of advantage 
to the convenience of commerce of the people within the 
meaning of the act, and that an extension of the respective 
sts of the petitioners therein will prevent, exclude and 
The applications 





Se 
Lome competition on the Great Lakes. 
are denied. 

That part of the Panama canal act which the commis- 
sion has interpreted in this opinion is as follows: 

From and after the 1st day of July, 1914, it shall be 
unlawful for any railroad company or other common carrier 
subject to the act to regulate commerce to own, lease, 
operate, control, or have any interest whatsoever (by stock 
ownership or otherwise, either directly, indirectly, through 
any holding company, or by stockholders or directors in 
common, or in any other manner) in any common carrier 
by water operated through the Panama Canal or elsewhere 
with which said railroad or other carrier aforesaid does 
or may compete for traffic or any vessel carrying freight or 
passengers upon said water route or elsewhere with which 
said railroad or other carrier aforesaid does or may com- 
pete for traffic; and in case of the violation of this pro- 
yision each day in which such violation continues shall be 
deemed a separate offense. 


Application as Competitive Carriers Shown. 


The application of the through all-rail routes as com- 
petitive carriers to the boat lines is shown by the com- 
mission as follows: 

That the existence of paralleling through all-rail routes 
to which joint through rates are applicable, in which the 
petitioning railroad participates, is a circumstance bring- 
ing any application under this amendment within its pro- 
visions seems clear when the amendment is considered in 
its application to the railroad ownership of, or interest 
in, boats operating through the Panama Canal. At the 
time the amendment became a law, nor now, is there any 
transcontinental rail line owned or operated by a single 
railroad or system of railroads in the United States. If, 
therefore, the participation of a petitioning railroad in such 
through route arrangement does not constitute an arrange- 
ment by which it Is possible for it to compete with its 
boats operating through the Panama Canal from and to com- 
mon points, then this amendment, as applied to traffic 
through the Panama Canal, is of no effect. 

The Lake Lines Association is an ‘‘understanding organi- 
zation” which, while claiming not to be an organized agency, 
has held meetings, the records of which, as shown in the 
evidence presented in these cases, indicate that its function 
is to insure a “proper” management of these lines, from the 
viewpoint of the railroads, which could not have been pos- 
sible if their operation were unrestrained. The whole ar- 
rangement might be classed as a “get together movement” 
to which all the roads here petitioning are parties. While 
these two petitioning roads which are here specifically un- 
der consideration may not directly compete with their boat 
lines over the rails of their systems, their membership and 
activity in this association or participation in any like un- 
derstanding places them in a position inimical to the best 
interests of their boat lines. Placed in such an attitude 
these roads, through the agency of other roads with which 
they are “partners,” become the competitors of their own 
boat lines. 


Usurped Initial Rate Making Power. 


The Jake lines in which the petitioners are interested have 
been shorn of the initial rate-making power. This power 
has been usurped by the trunk line association of which 
the petitioners are members. The through rates controlled 
by this authority, in which the boat lines are merely con- 
curring carriers, determine for the shipper which lake line 
must be used. The particular route is controlled by apply- 
ing arbitrary switching charges at Buffalo, which compel 
the through lake-and-rail traffic to move via the predeter- 
mined lake line. The zones of territory to be served and 
those not to be served by the lake lines are also determined 
by this outside authority. This is accomplished by main- 
taining a scale of rates, not subject to competition, that 
fc ces traffic by either all-rail or lake-and-rail routes, as 
desired by the trunk line association. The interest and 
concern of the trunk line association in fixing these dif- 
ferent combinations of rates is simply the solidified in- 
terest of the several member railroads, whose individual 
Interests have been above indicated. 

{n passing on the question of whether or not the particu- 
lar boat line is being operated within the proviso of the 
is necessary to first determine the purpose of the 
‘ion which gave rise to these petitions. From an 














Cxaivination of the congressional debate from which the 
act erged, it is at once clear that the spirit which un- 
douiedly prompted this legislation was a desire to pre- 
Serve to the common interest of the people, free and un- 
= d, the “water roadbed” via the Panama Canal, which 


‘caring completion. Coupled as it is, the legislative 
birpose of the other parts of the amendment with respect 

‘vers “elsewhere” must necessarily have been to restore 
'« water routes of the country to tke same condition 
— from any domination that would reduce their 
b hess, 


When There Is a Healthy Rivalry. 


‘any case to be within the spirit of this proviso it is 
sary to show a situation in which are present all the 
nts which prevail, or would prevail, were the water 
“Yyice Independently operated. On a watercourse where 
_ oats and boat lines are free from domination or con- 
tro oy the railroads, and where they are left to survive 
cir merit or the ingenuity of their owners makes pos- 
there will be, and always is, a healthy rivalry and 
‘ng between such boat lines themselves and with par- 


alleling railroads for all suitable and available traffic. There 
is competition. This rivalry manifests itself in several 
ways. ‘The rates charged fluctuate according to economic 
principles, and the shipper enjoys invariably, as a result, 
lower charges for the transportation routed over such water- 
ways and thereby reaps a return from the “nation’s high- 
way.” Necessarily, coincident with the lowering of the rate, 
there is a rivalry in service which is an equally strong 
weapon of competition. The condition is one which results 
in the beneficial use of the waterways accruing to the 
shippers. As far as this legislation concerns water routes 
elsewhere than through the Panama Canal, the spirit and 
purpose of it is to restore to the people the beneficial use 
of the natural common highways. 

The right to use the waterways of the country as a 
means of transportation is a natural right, but this right 
may not be abused to the injury of others, and it is the 
public right that the waters be so used as to return benefit 
to the people. 

The waterways of the country furnish ready-made road- 
beds for transportation routes, on which the rates for ship- 
ment may be made low because of this physical fact. But 
these arteries of commerce, without boats to ply on them, 
are useless for transportation purposes. And, although 
there may be many boats plying on these water routes, 
they may be so operated as to produce practically the same 
condition of things as would exist were no boats afloat. 
As a natural and usual course of experience, where a rail- 
road acquires and undertakes to operate a competing boat 
line, the rate for the water transportation ceases to be 
influenced solely by those ordinary conditions which affect 
such traffic, because a new element is introduced into the 
situation, namely the interest of the owning railroad. 


No Prospects of Lower Rates Under Joint Ownership. 


Instead of lower rates in prospect, it is made to appear 
that it is only the greater financial strength of the owning 
railroads that enables the present boats to operate, as it 
is contended that certain boat lines are being operated at 
a loss. If this be true, then there is no prospect for lower 
rates under continued joint ownership, and the public is 
reaping little benefit from this waterway, and the situa- 
tion is almost the same and will be the same as if no 
waterway existed. If the people are not to enjoy a low 
charge for transportation on their waterways, the regu- 
larity or responsibility of the service is of questionable 
merit, since it seems that the shipping public is paying 
for it, as the rates via water and rail are approximately 
as high as the rates all rail. 

No doubt, under joint operation, certain economies can 
be effected, but these economies have not manifested them- 
selves in a reduced lake-and-rail transportation cost to the 
public. Instead of any reduction in lake-and-rail rates they 
have been steadily advanced under joint ownership. Be- 
ginning about 1900, when trunk line control over the lake 
lines was becoming perfected, the first class lake-and-rail 
rate from New York to Chicago has been advanced by suc- 
cessive increases from 54 cents to 62 cents; the rates on 
the other classes have been, correspondingly advanced. In 
1910, according to statements in the records which were 
not controverted, the trunk line interests agreed that the 
lake-and-rail rates should actually be advanced to the all- 
rail basis, and thus wipe out the differential except on first 
class, which was to be advanced from 62 to 70 cents. This 
action was only thwarted by the refusal of a foreign rail- 
road owning a lake line to acquiesce therein. These suc- 
cessive advances, as the records show, have had the effect 
not only of preventing an increase in lake line tonnage, 
but in diverting from the lake routes to the all-rail lines 
part of the tonnage which formerly moved on the lakes. 
Furthermore, there is much in the records tending to show 
that the very purpose of these advances in lake-and-rail 
rates was to divert tonnage to the all-rail lines». As a 
direct result of this rate policy of the owning railroads 
the lake boats have operated with small cargoes, although 
their operating expense was almost as great as if they had 
been fully loaded. This has in turn resulted in a high 
operating cost to the lake lines per unit of freight. Does 
not this policy fully explain the lake line deficit? Again, 
do not such facts make clear that whatever economies might 
be realized by joint ownership are offset by the waste re- 
sulting from the unfair use of vessel tonnage in the in- 
terest of the owning railroads? The railroad control of 
these boat lines can not be said to be in the public interest 
when the policy of these railroads has been by an artificial 
rate structure to deprive the public of the natural benefits 
that would flow from a free use of this waterway. 


Joint Ownership Has Brought No Real Benefit. 


In deciding these cases the commission is required to 
judge as to whether or not these boat lines are being oper- 
ated in the public interest under joint ownership, and then 
it must say whether the extension of this operation will 
result in reducing, preventing, or excluding competition on 
the route by water. 

That the joint ownership and operation of these boat lines 
has resulted in no real benefit to the people and that the 
operation is not in the interest of the public or of ad- 
vantage to the convenience and commerce of the people is 
established by the facts as above indicated, and a complete 
monopoly is exercised by the owning railroads over the 
lake line situation through the medium of the Lake Line 
Association. ’ 

The arguments that the increased powers of the com- 
mission have remedied the situation are faulty, since it does 
not appear that this commission has any special jurisdic- 
tion under this amendment to stop the operation of this 
Lake Line Association or to prevent the establishment of 
some ‘other like arrangement later on. These arguments 
also lose weight in view of the fact that the increased juris- 
diction of the commission will be just as available in the 
control of the lake line situation hereafter under inde- 
pendent operation of the lake lines as under a continued 
joint operation. The public will enjoy all the benefits con- 
tained in the amendment through the enlargement of the 
commission’s jurisdiction with respect to water transporta- 
tion and at the same time, and in addition, there will 
accrue such benefits as will result when water rates and 
service are influenced by competition. 

After divorcement this commission may still regulate just 
as fully as under joint control the through rail-and-water 
rate, fixing a reasonable maximum. It may also fix the 
maximum rail proportional of such through rate. It may 
still require the physical connection between the dock of 
a water line and the rails of any and all carriers serving 
a port of interchange. 
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SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER, 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE. 


Cummer Lumber Company, 
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Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0,P. &G.Ry.) 
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Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN, : - : FLORIDA. 
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how to fill orders 
for yard stock to 
insure you the best 
value and want to 
prove it on 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Calcasieu Parish furnishes as fine tim- 
ber as grows and ours is still untapped. 
This insures you lumber live and full 
of strength. 








Daily Capacity 250,000 Feet. 


Sabine Tram Company 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 











Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


prekilp Dried. || Plastering Lath. 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 











Stop Here 


If you want the best in 
N.C. Pine £2" 
eiling 
sd ine Roofers 
R Long and Shortleaf 


od ? YELLOW PINE 
Car and Cargo Shipments. Rough and Dressed. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc. 


Times Dispatch Bldg., RICHMOND, VA. 
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Long Leaf 


[YELLOW PINE) 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORIEANS, LA. “Since 1867” Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. ) 











POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-HodgeLumber Co.,Ltd., tovce ti. 


-- Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 











John Chaumont,Pres. Walton McCain,V.-Pres. W.B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’! Mér. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph & Express Office: 





Elton, Louisiana* 
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Independent Operation Will Bring Competition. 


The records here show no instance where the boat lines 
owned by the different rail carriers have actively competed 
for traffic with one another or with the paralleling rail- 
roads under the régime of joint ownership and operation. 
Under independent operation each of the lines which is 
now owned and operated by a railroad, in order to survive, 
will become a competitor of every other boat line and of 
every paralleling railroad for all traffic which moves by 
the Great Lakes or which might move over that route, 
and the result of such operation will be reflected in the 
character of service furnished the public and in the rate 
charged therefor. 

The boat lines operating on the Great Lakes in conjunc- 
tion with the barge lines operating on the Erie Canal furnish 
a through water route from western lake ports to the eastern 
seaboard. It is significant from the records in these cases 
that the through route arrangements and the interchange 
of traffic between lake lines and these canal barge lines have 
been terminated under the joint ownership of the lake 
lines, and the traffic has practically disappeared, to the 
injury of the boat lines and of the Erie Canal barge lines 
on eastbound traffic. It is contrary to the interests of 
the owning railroads operating from Buffalo east for their 
boat lines to continue any through operating arrangement 
with these canal barge lines for the movement of eastbound 
trafiic. There is no power in this commission to require 
the establishment of a through route between the railroad- 
owned lake lines and the barge lines operating the Erie canal 
but under divorcement the lake lines will be free to make 
arrangements for the through carriage of freight in con- 
nection with the Erie Canal barge lines and it will be to 
their interest to do so. The interest of the shipping public 
will be conserved and those of the boat lines will be better 
in this respect under divorcement. 


First a Sword and Then a Shield. 


These boat lines under the control of the petitioning 
railroads have been first a sword and then a shield. When 
these roads succeeded in gaining control of the boat lines 
which had been in competition with paralleling rails in 
which they were interested, and later effected their combi- 
nation through the Lake Line Association, by which they 
were able to and did drive all independent boats from the 
through lake-and-rail transportation they thereby destroyed 
the possibility of competition with their railroads other 
than such competition as they were of a mind to permit. 
Having disposed of real competition via the lakes, these 
boats are now held as a shield against possible competition 
of new independents. Since it appears from the records 
that the railroads are able to operate their boat lines at 
a loss where there is no competition from independent 
lines, it is manifest that they could and would operate 
at a further loss in a rate war against independents. The 
large financial resources of the owning railroads makes it 
impossible for an independent to engage in a rate war with 
a boat line so financed. 

From a consideration of all the circumstances and con- 
ditions disclosed by the respective records herein the com- 


—n 


mission is of the opinion and finds that none of the seyverg} 


existing specified services by water herein concerned is 
being operated in the interest of the public or is of aq. 
vantage to the convenience or commerce of the peop! Within 
the meaning of the act, and that an extension and a eop.- 
tinuance thereof will prevent, exclude and reduce competi. 


tion on the Great Lakes. 





TO FIGHT FOR YELLOW PINE. 


Texas Lumbermen Organizing to Contest Proposed 
Rate Advances. 


Houston, TEx., May 17.—The ease of the West Lum- 
ber Company vs the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway 
Company, to test the rate making system of the railroad, 
as to whether lumber ean be excluded from co; necting 
lines to their local points by establishing a differentia] 
over rates applying to mills located on their own lines, 
will come up before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at a hearing set for Houston, June 7. 

This is regarded by lumbermen as the most important 
case to come before the commission since the now famous 
Star Grain & Lumber Company case, which was heard 
in 1908. The matter is to be thoroughly tested, par- 
ticularly as the territory of the yellow pine mills is 
vearly becoming more restricted, with the products of 
other sections gradually making inroads. For this reason 
Texas lumbermen regard it as absolutely necessary to 
the welfare of the yellow pine industry that an early 
settlement be reached. 

The reduction asked is from one to five cents per 
hundred pounds from the present combination of rates, 

Texas lumber manufacturers are now organizing to 
contest the proposed advance in lumber rates before the 
Texas Railroad Commission in Austin on June 8. J. M. 
Simmons, traffic manager of the West and South Texas 
Lumber companies of Houston, who will represent that 
company in its case, has been retained to present the case 
of the lumbermen before the commission. The commis. 
sion proposes to change Texas lumber rates so that in 
many instanzes drastic increases will be promulgated, 
The lumbermen are anxious to see the Texas lumber 
industry get full justice 

Suit to set aside the order of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission, made February 13, 1915, requiring carriers not 
to insert in their bills of lading stipulations requiring 
notices of claims for damages or loss of freight to be filed 
within iess than six months, has been filed in Austin by 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Company and 
thirty other Texas railroads, alleging the order uncon- 
stitutional. 
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LOCOMOTIVE CHARACTER. 

Character! Few words are more abused, yet few 
words today mean so much. No attainment is more 
simulated nor so seldom imitated. The reason is simple. 
There is no shortcut to character. To make the surround- 
ing of a man or a machine hide a weakness may attain 
results, but to make a man or a machine conceal the de- 
fects of the surroundings breeds character in that man or 
machine. 

What has all this discussion to do with locomotives? 
A great deal. There are three distinct types of locomo- 
tives—electric motor-driven, direct-connected steam and 
geared steam locomotives. 

For the present the electric locomotive may be dis- 
missed and the two types of steam-driven locomotives 
considered. <A little booklet, ‘‘ Heisler Geared Locomo- 
tives’’ published recently as a catalog, by the Heisler 
Locomotive Works, at Erie, Pa., is the basis of this com- 
parison, and is worth reading by all to whom track 
transportation is a necessity. 

But to return to the comparison. The direct-connected 
steam locomotive is familiar to all. It is used by all 
standard railroads. Standard railroads are judged and 
graded far more by their roadbeds, coaches and freight 
cars than by their locomotives. The permanent feature 
of a railroad is its right of way. This represents a huge 
investment. The comfort of the passengers, the trans- 
portation of freight and every true economy demand that 
the roadbed on that right of way shall be as nearly per- 
fect as possible. In short, the character of the railroad 
depends largely on the character of its roadbed. Engines 
may come and engines may go, but the roadbed must be 
maintained. Ample shop facilities and short ‘‘ divisions’? 
assure for the railroad locomotive frequent and skilled 
care and overhauling—in fact almost daily inspection. 
Real economy and other factors more and more demand 
heavy rails. It is not necessary that the heavy weight 
resting on the drive wheels be distributed over a long 
section of track. 

Sharp curves and steep grades become rarer each year 
on standard railroads. Economy demands it. Everything 
is done to make life easy for the big railroad locomotive. 
But ease does not breed character, 

In the ease of the geared steam locomotives the condi- 
tions are exactly reversed. Logging roads may come and 
lumber lines may go, but the little old logging locomotives 
must go on or be scrapped. Every consideration of 
economy demands that the right of way and the roadbed 
and track be as cheap as possible. The road exists for 
one primary purpose—to get out lumber. As the road 
succeeds, its usefulness decreases; witness the abandoned 
roads all over the United States. To spend money elim- 





* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 


inating sharp curves or eradicating steep grades is folly; 
heavy rails mean only heavy expense. The skill and 
facilities for nursing sick locomotives are either scanty 
or absent. Parts must be built to standard, must have 
the same high character of the whole and be so simple 
that they may be replaced by any engineer a hundred or 
a thousand miles from civilization. For a logging loco- 
motive to see service on from two to ten roads, long after 
the first line has been reabsorbed by the jungle is not 
uncommon. The quality which enables them to outlast 
their roads is the same which enables the roads of 
standard lines to outlive many locomotives—character; 
character in each and every detail. 

That the Heisler Locomotive Works realize the condi- 
tions under which their geared steam locomotives must 
do their work is indicated by their catalog. Nowhere in 
the well illustrated little book is there a plea for con- 
siderate treatment of their creations. Twenty years’ 
experience has taught them better. The character must 
be in their locomotives, not in the surroundings. 





VERSATILITY OF THE “CATERPILLAR. ’’ 


‘“Caterpillar’’ is the name of a line of tractors made 
by the Holt Manufacturing Company (Ine.), of Stockton, 
Cal. The famous ‘‘42 centimeter’’ guns being used in 
the great war, with their self-laying tracks, which look 
like corrugated oblong wheels are drawn by ‘‘cater- 
pillars.’? Furthermore, the ‘‘caterpillars’? which draw 
these guns through all kinds of marshes and mud were 
not built for that work at all but were requisitioned and 
taken direct from fields and farms where they were doing 
peacefully the work of forty or fifty horses and several 
men. The ‘‘eaterpillars’’ are now being used by the 
armies of nearly all the warring nations. 

They are also being used by the United States Govern- 
ment in the peaceful work of reclaiming land for farm 
purposes, building dams ete. Dragging eighteen 28- 
inch ‘‘Caterpilla@t’’ dise plows, plowing 14 inches deep, 
and an oil wagon with six heavy drums containing 64 
gallons over heavy, soggy tule land, so bad a man on 
horseback could not follow, was a feat which the ‘‘Cater- 
pillar’’ did quite easily. .Crossing a mountain over soft, 
muddy roads attracted the attention of hundreds of peo 
ple who came on horseback, predicting it could not be 
done, but it was done by a ‘‘30.’’ From photographs 
and accounts of owners it appears that water, snow and 
ice make no difference to this machine. It ‘‘pulls its 
freight’’ just the same. 

Eight of these machines, varying in weight from the 
big ‘‘75’’ to the ‘‘18’’ passed in procession over * 
miles of asphalt pavement without leaving a trace ° 
injury to the street. This happened at the ‘¢Rush a 
49?” parade in San Francisco as a feature of the exp? 
sition. 

These are only a few of the many ‘‘stunts’’ accom 
plished by the ‘‘Caterpillar.’’ 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Tacoma Company Negotiating for Huge Timber Deal— 
Coutract for Lumber for Alaskan Government Rail- 
way Awarded—Future Looks Prosperous. 


SpvrrLE, WASH., May 15.—The contract to furnish the 
Alaska Engineering Commission with about 900,000 feet 
of jumber to be used in the building of the Government 
railroid in Alaska was awarded to J. M. Farrell, a wholesale 
jumbcrman of this city. His bid was about $17,000. Mr. 
Farrell has arranged with the E. J. Dodge Steamship Company 
for tvansporting the lumber to the north, to be delivered at 
Knik Anchorage, Cook Inlet, by May 25. Bids have been 
opeued for furnishing 30,000 ties, but the contract has not 
been awarded. ’ 9 
Th : Pacific States Lumber Company, Tacoma, is negotiating 


with the city of Seattle for the purchase of 200,000,000 feet 
of standing timber along the Cedar River. No price has yet 
heen set on the timber. The company also is negotiating for 
timber in the same vicinity on land owned by the Northern 
Pacitic Railroad, the Milwaukee Land Company, the Weyer- 


hacuser Timber Company, the United States Government and 
ihe State of Washington. If the entire project is carried 
through the Pacifie States company plans to log 50,000,000 
feet a year. 2 

, The ‘Port Blakely Mill Company has practically closed nego- 


tiations for the purchase of the fleet of five lumber-carrying 
vessels formerly owned by the Globe Navigation Company. 
The schooners have a lumber-earrying capacity of 5,000,000 


Le l : . : : 
Fr derick Weyerhaeuser, son of the late millionaire timber 
owner who died in 1913, has written to the Washington State 


tax conunission, disclaiming any liability of the Weyerhaeuser 
estate to the Washington inheritance tax. According to the 
letter Mr. Weyerhaeuser left ‘no property, either real or per- 
sonal, in the State of Washington. Mr. Weyerhaeuser was 
the principal owner of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, a 
$6,000,000 Washington corporation with assets valued at 
several times this figure, but it is alleged the Weyerhaeuser 


stock was held by a Minnesota holding company, which prob- 
ably will render it exempt from the inheritance tax in this 
State. J 

Serious forest fires are reported in the Cugach national 
forest, north of Seward, Alaska. Complaints have been made 
that gold miners going over the trail to the new diggings on 
Ship Creek have been careless with fires. . . 

Austin Retherford and W. M. Swain, of the Indiana Silo 
Company, whose main plant is at Anderson, Ind., and having 
branches at Des Moines, Kansas City and Dallas, were Seattle 
visitors this week. Another plant to supply the demand for 
silos in Washington, Oregon and Idaho is being established at 
Salem, Ore., by this company. Both are optimistic for the 
future of the silo trade. 

DD. J. Shanhan, of San Francisco, who for several years was 
connected with the Washington Mill Company, is now with 
the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company. Mr. Shanhan 
arrived in Seattle this week to superintend the loading of 
5,000,000 feet of lumber on the steamship American for its 
return trip to the Atlantic coast via the Panama Canal. 

The Seattle office of the W. I. McKee Lumber Company 
makes the following statement regarding business conditions : 
“The business of the United States is still on the upward 
swing. Nearly every business barometer indicates a marked 
improvement. Bank clearings are at last running ahead of 
the 1914 figures. New building is better, although it is still 
below last year the improvement is very encouraging and a 
greater increase as the year progresses may be expected. Gen- 
eral confidence is growing. ‘The railroads are feeling better. 
There are fewer idle cars. Money is easier, due to increased 





confidence on the part of the large financial interests. Exports 
continue to increase. Summing up the situation we can see 
no good reason why a steady improvement in most lines of 


business is not sure to come.” 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


TacoMA, WASH., May 15.—One of the largest wooden 
bridges in Taeoma will be constructed at once, orders 
for its plans having been given Monday by Commissioner 
af Public Works Owen Woods. The structure will be 650 feet 
long and will span what is known as the Thirty-fourth Street 
sulch in the east end. It will be 30 feet wide and rise 150 
yh above the ground at its highest point and will cost 
$54,000, 

The forest fire menace that had been becoming increasingly 
acute daily with the protracted early dry spell, was effectively 
removed early in the week by heavy rains. Loggers and tim- 
hermen arg expressing much relief and feel that the forests are 
at least temporarily safe. P 

tetail lumber yards and fuel yards of the State will be 


placed under the operations of the workmen’s compensation 
ict on June 30, according to announcement made by the State 
industrial insurance commission this week. The operators of 
retail lumber yards and the operators of fuel yards will be 
required to pay premiums, the same as other industries under 
What is known as “class No. 29,” which is the class of 


“lighter forms of wood working.” 

it. ©. Hubly, president of the Hubly-Crowell Lumber Com- 
pany, Bank of California Building, says the lumber market is 
showing improved demand. Yard stock inquiries have been 
increasing, mostly for much mixed stocks and quick shipment. 


Ile looks for no marked improvement in values while the Euro- 
peut situation remains terse as at present, but feels the mar- 


ket nevertheless has a healthier tone. Shingles, Mr. Hubly 
Says, “— change and can be bought freely at the mills at 
$1.25 for stars. 

lL. Miller, sales manager for the Union Lumber Company, 
at (nion Mills, who is charged with murder in the first degree 
lor <illing William Chatten, president and general manager of 


the company, as Chatten was leaving Miller’s home late one 
nic.t a week ago, was arraigned in the Thurston County 
Suporior court Monday and entered a formal plea of not guilty. 


Il rial was set for the June jury term. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


‘ELLINGHAM, WASH., May 15.—During April more 
‘lan 300 earloads of shingles and lumber entered the 


United States at Blaine and Sumas, according to fig- 
tues compiled by railroads, This makes a total of about 
1.00 carloads of Canadian timber products that have 


‘red Whateom County in the first four months of 
‘lo, Local millmen estimate that five-sixths of this 
' would not have been marketed in this country if 
_tariff had not been removed. s 
‘he ship shortage on Bellingham Bay has been re- 
‘od temporarily by the arrival of the steam schooner 
“con and the barge Charles Nelson, which together 
HT load 2,500,000 feet at the Bloedel Donovan Mills. 
’ in May two English tramp steamers, the English 
‘arch and the Gryfevale, will reach the local com- 
'y’s docks to load nearly 8,000,000 feet of lumber 
°* the United Kingdom. At the E. K. Wood Lumber 
company’s mill the Russian ship Tasmania and the 





steam schooner Shasta are loading, the first for Eng- 
land and the latter for San Pedro. 

Reports from Skagit County state that practically 
every shingle mill and logging camp in that district is 
running full time and the prospects for indefinite con- 
tinuance of this condition are now good. According to 
Skagit county lumbermen there will be heavy lumber 
shipments from the Northwest this year. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 15.—J. S. Bradley, the pioneer 

Columbia River logger, whose camps have not been 
operated for two seasons owing to the fact that he does 
not want to sell his timber at the prices now obtainable for 
logs, said in speaking of the situation here, that he cannot 
see anything but a tremendous volume of business in fir as 
soon as the European war ceases. He believes the demand 
will be the greatest ever recorded and far above what most 
of the optimists even imagine. 
_ Phillip Buehner and R. P. Noble, who sold out their 
interests in the Carlton Fir Lumber Company, at Carlton, 
Ore., to the original company, the Carlton Consolidated 
Lumber Company, of which Charles Ladd of this city is the 
principal owner, plan another mill as soon as they find a 
proposition suitable. Messrs. Buehner and Noble returned 
a few days ago from a trip to New York looking over con- 
ditions, and stopped on the way at St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Mr. Buehner’s offices here are in the Yeon building. 

The Kerry road that will run from Woods Landing on 
the Columbia River into Nehalem country has now crossed 
the summit and is penetrating large bodies of fine timber 
owned by different parties. It is said that some of these 
will begin logging next month. 

The Larkin & Green Logging Company will resume logging 
operations in a few days at Blind Slough on the lower 
Columbia. The company has quite a bit of felled timber there 
that it wants to get out. Only one side of the plant will 
be operated for a time until prices improve. 

E. B. Hazen, of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Company and 
the Douglas Fir Company, with offices in the Yeon Building, 
is expected home from his tour of the middle States in a 
couple of weeks. Mr. Hazen has appointed a number of 
representatives on the trip. 

_ The largest deal in railroad ties reported here for some 
time was closed this week when the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle Railroad Company placed orders with local brokers 
and mills for 6,000,000 feet of ties for immediate delivery. 

W. C. Cameron, wholesale lumber dealers with offices in 
the Lumbermen’s building, who does a large business with 
the local sash and door trade, states in that line the demand 
for lumber has shown a marked improvement. He regards 
trade as improving generally. 

_C, 8. Chapman, secretary of the Oregon Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation, went to Roseburg during the week in the interest of 
the association. Every effort wiil be made this summer to 
check any incipient fires. The spring was quite dry until a 
few days ago when rain began to fall in heavy showers, 
thoroughly soaking the forests in nearly all sections ot 
the state. 

_It is reported here that the Porter mill operated by the 
Simpson Lumber Company, of North Bend, will soon resume 
operations, cutting on large orders for the Southern Pacific 
Company, which is building a line into Marshfield from 
Eugene. 'The North Bend Mill & Lumber Company, of North 
Bend, is running, having enough orders on its books for six 
months. 

The Courtney mill at Millington, Coos Bay, is ready for 
the first logs, and plans to start operation June 1. E. 0. 
Samuels is one of the principal owners. Associated with 
Mr. Samuels are George E. Houck and others. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


EVERETT, WAsH., May 17.—The opening of the new 
Weyerhaeuser mill, scheduled for today, is regarded as 
a big event for Everett. ‘The mill will employ about 
225 men and it is expected that it will be given a steady 
run from now on. It has a maximum capacity of 400,000 
feet daily. 

The Canyon Lumber Company is installing a new resaw 
in its plant here and the capacity will be materially in- 
creased. 

The big new shingle mill of the Jamison Mill Company, 
located here, and the shingle mill of August Holmquist, in 
Monroe, have resumed operations on a reduced wage scale. 
The Seaside Shingle Company’s mill here has also resumed 
operation at a reduced scale, although higher than several 
of the other mills. 

Associated shingleweavers of Edmonds have leased a mill 
there and are planning to operate it on the codperative plan. 

The first shipment of lumber and timbers for the new 
Government railroad in Alaska left the Weyerhaeuser Lum- 
ber Company’s mill recently. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 15.—The recent rains through- 
out the Inland Empire have been of inestimable value 
to the logging contractors operating in northern Idaho. 
The mountain streams have been swelled sufficiently to float 
millions of feet of logs that would have remained on the 
skidways until fall, or transported to the mill by train. 
Ralph Jenkins, contractor from St. Maries, says that in the 
Marble Creek region at least 20,000,000 feet of logs that 
were stranded along the creeks before the rain came are 
now being driven into the St. Maries River where they can 
be floated to the various mills along Couer d’Alene Lake. 
Most of the logging contractors, says Mr. Jenkins, have con- 
tracts which will keep them engaged most of the summer. 

J. E. McGillis, president of the McGillis & Gibbs Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has been spending some time in the dis- 
trict looking over lumber conditions and prospects. 

The Rawson-Works Lumber Company operating at Kamiah, 
Ida., has its new planer now at work. The plant is equipped 
with new American fast-feed machinery and is turning out 
a large output for which the company has ample orders. 
The cut at present is mostly in yellow pine. 

The Ione Lumber & Pole Company has started its mill 
near Ione, Wash., and will soon be running on full time. 
The company is preparing to build a flume line from the 
mill to the junction of Jim and Cedar creeks, to which place 
the road has been opened up, and at that place a sorting 
apparatus will be installed. From the sorting chains the 














lumber will be hauled to town by motor trucks. 

A. W. Clark, well known lumberman and logger of Portland, 
Ore., has purchased the plant of the Eagle Creek Pine Com- 
nanv, three miles from Murray, Ida., and is putting it in shape 
for immediate beginning of sawing. He expects to operate it 

seus nad savs he will then probably move the machinery 
He has,formed the Clark Lumber Com- 


Is : 
to another location. 














Interior of Dressed Lumber Shed at Arringdale, Va. 


N. C. 





P i 
of high grade quality equal 
to Camps can only come 


from the choicest timber and 
modernly equipped mills. 


Try Camp’s Once and 
You'll Have no Other. 


DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
‘Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 








MILLS: 


Arringdale, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: . 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mar., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH : Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 


Storage and Loading Shed at Wilmington Mill. 
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GUY 1. BUELL, Prosident. G. B. MONTGOMERY, Treasurer. 
G, L. HUME, Vice-President. L. D. TANNER, Secretary. 


| Montcomery Lumper Co. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


KILN Drip N.C. PINE 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 


Sales Representatives 


|| L. ©. LITCHFIELD, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
} W. E. PEARCE, - 81 Hobart St., Rochester, N. Y. 
| 


1} 





F. W. CLEVELAND, 1338 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., Johnstown, Pa. 
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N. C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 


Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Norfolk, Virginia 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
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Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N.C. 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidgz., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway 








LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


— WHOLESALE — 


YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
NORTH CAROLINA 
AND LONG LEAF 











pany, with himself as president and manager and his two 
sons, A. B. Clark and W. B. Clark, with him as vice president 
and secretary. His plant is located on the Oregon-Washington 
River & Navigation Company's line at a station that was for- 
merly Eagle, Ida., but has now been named Union. Mr. 

burt the mant of tee Wauna Lumber Company at 
Wauna, Ore., which he afterward sold to the Crossett- 
western Lumber Company, 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., May 15.—Demand holds up fairly 
well and prices have stiffened somewhat and further ad- 
vances are thought likely in the near future. Heavy 
rains during.the iast week extending over the entire State 
lave been of much value to crops and a bumper crop will cer- 
tainly be harvested this fall. 

_ The mills are operating to nearly full capacity and manu- 
facturers are well pleased with the outlook, expecting that the 
aggregate shipments for 1915 will exceed those of 1914. The 
log drives are progressing nicely everywhere, and the recent 
rains have raised the stage of water to a satisfactory extent. 
The Eureka Lumber Company, of Eureka, is progressing 
bicely with its log drives and will be able to get a sufficient 
number of logs into its storage boom to keep its plant in opera- 
tion on a day shift the entire season. The company has 
just completed a new machine shop, fully equipped with the 
most modern machinery. 

B. J. Boorman, head of a line of retail lumber yards in 
eastern Montana with headquarters at Great Falls, Mont., 
says he expects to handle about 8,000,000 feet through his 
shipping department at Fortine this year, most of which will 
be used to supply his retail yards at various points. He is 
enthusiastic over the outlook in eastern Montana and looks 
forward to good business following the harvest of the gigantic 
crop which seems assured. 

The> Hutchinson Lumber Company, of Whitefish, Mont., 
contemplates starting its plant in the near future and sawing 
out approximately 1,500,000 feet of lumber, most of whicn 
will be used to supply the company’s two retail yards in the 
eastern part of the State. 

Recent rains have eliminated the danger of forest fire for 
at least thirty days. The Northern Montana Forestry Associ- 
ation codperated with the Government for the prevention and 
handling of forest fires on a million acres of timberland in 
Ilathead and Lincoln counties, and is making extensive plans 
for carrying on its work of protecting the torests from fires 
during the coming summer. 


— 


IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

SANDPOINT, IDA., May 17.—Little activity is seen in 
the lumber trede here, lumbermen all characterizing 
the situation as quiet. Perhaps the one exception to 
this is at Hope, Ida., where the mill uf the Hope Lumber 
Manufacturing Company is starting up again with two shifts 
after an idleness of nearly a year. Another mill that is run- 
ning a double shift is that of the A. C. White Lumber Com- 
pany at Laclede. A window frame and box factory is operat- 
ing in connection with it and great credit is given locally 
to A. C. White for his apparent ability to always find a 
market for his product, no matter how unfavorable gencral 
conditions may appear. 

Rain has fallen more or less steadily for the last week, 
the first of any consequence this spring. This is interfering 
with the spring burning of brush and slashings, but has re- 
lieved the dryness which caused great anxiety over possible 
forest fires. 








CALIFORNIA 











FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cau., May 15.—There has been no 
advance in lumber prices, but there is a good deal of 
inquiry, which has a tendency to keep the market firm. 
Many of the dealers are doing a lot of figuring on foreign tie 
orders. Offshore lumber prices are unchanged at $8.50 mill 
price. 

The number of building contracts filed for record during the 
last week was $1, representing a total investment in buildings 
ef $250,000. This is a little below the average for local 
building construction, exclusive of municipal structures etc. 
While the general building situation is not particularly active, 
several large buildings are to be erected in the near future. A 
good deal of construction work, which has been held up during 
the prolonged rainy season, is expected to go ahead soon. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Company has had a good run 
of business in its wooden pipe department for some time. 
The plant at Pittsburg, Cal., turns out both wood stave pipe 
of large diameter and small wooden pipe with spiral bands. 
Among the recently filed contracts are two miles of stave 
pipe. 48 inches in diameter, for the Tucson Farms Company, 
ef Tucson, Ariz., and a quantity of 8-inch banded spiral-wound 
pipe, requiring 7,500,000 feet of redwood, for a water system 
at Nelson, Neb. The company has just shipped 8,000 feet of 
heavy pressure pipe under 350 feet head to the Utah Consoli- 
dated Stone Company, Salt Lake City, for a power plant. Also 
10:000 feet of 6-inch pipe to the Elko Light, Water & Power 
Company, of Elko, Nev. 

It is announced by A. K. Arkley, division manager of the 
Simpson Lumber Company, that the concern has decided to 
1esume operation at one of its sawmills at North Bend, Ore. 
This plant is the larger of the two mills owned by the com- 
pany on Coos Bay. ‘The mills have been closed for a number of 
months. It is understood that the sash and door plant will 
also be started up. 

The Red River Lumber Company’s big plant at Westwood has 
increased its rate of production of white and sugar pine lum- 
ber from 265,000 feet a day to about 400,000 a day. The 
demand is good and prices are fair. The plant was operated 
throughout the winter and lumber has been shipped to the 
eastern market every month, but lately the weather has been 
unfavorable for logging operations. 











AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., May 15.—Business has been quiet 
following two weeks of disagreeable rainy weather, but 
this slackness is expected to be but temporary. Condi- 
tions here are sound and following the increase in all lines of 
business in the East business men here feel that the country 
has turned the corner and that from now on a steady improve- 
ment will be seen. 

Prices on Oregon pine common remain about the same, 
sawed to order stock bringing from $10 to $10.50 base, depend- 
ing on the specification, and random lots sent down by the mills 
bringing about $10.25 flat for all sizes and lengths. Clears and 
flooring are weak, prices having slipped off about 50 cents a 
thousand the last two weeks. 

Redwood remains at the same peg, $10 off list No. 4 for both 
clear and common. Redwood shingles are a shade weaker, 
having been quoted lately at $1.42%%4. 

Country dealers in the orange belt are encouraged by the 
higher prices that oranges and lemons have been bringing the 
last month. Before this they were in many cases being sold 
for less than cost and lumber dealers could see no prospect for 
any amount of building this year. Prices have stiffened con- 
siderably and there is a better tone to the whole situation. 





WISCONSIN 








CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 
Favorable Crop Prospects Presage Big Demand— guilq- 
ing Operations to Be Heavy—Retail State Inquiry 
Becoming Active. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 18.—The first Wisconsi: 


" 2 ' crop 
report of the present season, just issued by the State 
board of agriculture, presents such favorable figures 
regarding the grain crop that it has gone a lone \ ay in 


strengthening the feeling of optimism among the lum|\y rmen 
Farm work is well advanced and general conditions |! point 
to the harvesting of a bumper crop. 

Building operations in Milwaukee show gradual improve- 
ment and there is a gain from week to week in the ‘umount 
of the building investment. The building inspector s:vs that 
judging from the amount of construction already launched or 
planned, the building investment this year will exceed that 
of 1914 an1 will at least equal the high record of 1913. ‘The 
increasing activity is resulting in a*steadily improving de- 
mand for lumber. Wholesalers say that the factory trade is 
better, as these concerns are disposed to buy a little more 
freely than has been the case during the last few months, 
Stocks on hand at these plants are light and the increasing 
demands from the building trade have made it necessary for 
them to place larger orders. Retailers about the State are 
beginning to take more interest in the market and are placing 
some fair-sized orders. Considerable building seems to he 
under way in the smaller cities and towns and in the coun- 
try districts about the State, so that the demand from the 
retail trade ought to assume at least normal proportions. 

Ex-Gov. W. H. Upham, well known lumber manufacturer 
at Marsntield, celebrated his seventy-fourth birthday May 8, 
He enjoyed a family reunion at his home and received many 
flowers from his business associates and other friends. Mr. 
Upham is in the best of health. 

The sawmill of the Rice Lake Lumber Company, at Rice 
Lake, has completed its run on hardwood and is now sawing 
hemlock. The company has a large supply of hemlock logs 
on hand and has 2,000,000 feet yet to come from its camps. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 

MELLEN, Wis., May 18.—On Tuesday of this week 
J. J. Lingle, manager of the Westboro Lumber Com- 
pany, Westboro; Edward Mercer, of the J. S. Stearns 
Lumber Company, Odanah; Martin McDermott, of the John 
Schroeder Lumber Company, of Ashland; Mr. Galbrath, of 
Stanley, and John D. Twomey, of the Mellen Lumber Com- 
pany, Glidden, were in the city as a committee to meet Com- 
missioner Price, of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 
During the day they, together with Mr. Price, made a trip 
over the logging road of the Foster-Latimer Lumber Company, 
Mr. Price is here to study the condition and methods of the 
work in the woods and to devise methods for the safety of 
the men in workiug out the various difficulties that often are 
dangerous to the lumberman. 

I. K. Lewis, who with Mr. Benson, both of Duluth, has 
been negotiating for the last six or eight months with Iron 
River citizens looking to the establishment of a turpentine 
plant in that city, was here last Friday. Because of the 
condition of the turpentine market, brought on by the war. 
there no likelihood of the plant being erected until peace is 
in sight. 


A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis., May 17.—Demand for lumber is in- 
creasing but prices remain generally unchanged. The 
market is steady. The middle West and the East promise 
a good business this season, from present prospects. 

The Peshtigo Lumber Company, of Peshtigo, today started 
a night shift at its sawmill and also set its shingle mill in 
operation. About fifty extra men are thus employed. 

The Haley shingle mill at Cedar Brook has started operation 
and the sawmill will start later. 

The main river drive on the Menominee River is about com- 
pleted and will start shortly. 

During the recent forest fires six logging buildings of the 
John Week Lumber Company, of Stevens Point, in Marathon 
County, together with forty head of cattle, were burned. In 
addition 600 cords of pulpwood belonging to the M. & M. 
Paper Company, of Marinette, was burned along the Menomi- 
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A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 17.—The resumption of 
retail lumber trade in volume of normal years finds 
many retail yards equipped with light stocks, and numer- 
ous rush orders have been booked in the last week or two. 
Naturally the northern pine mills have been getting much of 
the benefit, but twin city concerns having west coast stock on 
hand also enjoyed a revival of trade. Sales for shipment from 
the western mills are heavier but still below the normal for 
this time of year. Weather has been favorable to crops and 
the feeling throughout the country is good, while city demand 
is unusually active. ge 

Minneapolis building permits for April amounted to $1,951,- 
035 compa.:<d with $1,912,290 for the same month last year. 
and St. Paul permits were $829,914 compared with $1,204,759 
last year. The Minneapolis record for the first four months 
of the year was $4,609,160, and St. Paul had a total of $3,148,- 
852 for the same months. 

The railroad reports to the Minneapolis Civic & Commerce 
Association for April show shipments of 365 cars of lumber and 
151 cars of sash and doors, a total of 516 cars compared with 
598 ears for April of last year. Receipts were 1,007 cars of 
lumber and 65 of sash and door material, a total of 1,07- 
cars compared with 1,187 cars for April last year. : 

The Minnesota State Timber Board has extended the permits 
of timber purchasers in forty cases for an additional year. 
Owing to circumstances the timber bought two year's as0 
could not be removed and under the law the board had 
authority to grant a one-year extension of time. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 
DutuTH, Minn., May 17—A Duluth lumber broker 
who has been active in this market for many years says 
that he received more inquiry for special and odd lots of 
lumber thay ‘n anv previous week in bis memory. The w — 
has been unfavorable for loading boats with lumber during ti 
last week. 2. ee 
The sawmill of the Virginia & Rainy Lake plant at Virginia, 
Minn., resumed operation May 16. Two hundred men wert 
put to work. 4 
The St. Croix Lumber Company has sent a large crew 0! = 
to Burnside and Stoney River to get the drives started. Ja ‘ 
rains have made driving very good. nity 0 








Farmers in the vici he 
Floodwood, St. Louis County, Minn., realized $60,000 las 
winter from hardwood bolts, pulpwood and balsam timbe! 
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| IN THE EASTERN FIELD 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

















New York, May 18.—Last week saw another big 
jump i building permits filed in the city districts, 
“Manhattan showmg a gain of over $10,000,000 for 
the and in Bronx there was a gain of $640,000. Brook- 


lyn Queens & Richmond are on about the same basis as last 


year. ‘ 4 
a mhe demand for lumber is approaching normal and a 


number of wholesalers interviewed report better business 
this month than for last year and new inquiries received in- 
dicate continued activity. 


larry S. Lafond, eastern agent for W. M. Cady Lumber 
Conmpaiy, yellow pine manutacturer at MeNary, La., is 
receiving a large number of shipments on orders recently 
placed with this company, particularly for longleaf timbers. 
Mr. Lafond reports a good run of business and looks for 
igher prices. ; > 

os Fleming has associated himself with A. J. Cad- 
wallader & Co., with headquarters at Philadelphia, as their 
representative in New York, New Jersey and New England. 
Ilis acquaintance in this section makes him an_ excellent 
connection for the well known Cadwallader yellow pine 
‘ ) . 
“eo Caley, eastern sales agent for the Pacific Mutual 
Door Company, notes a decided stiffening in the demand and 
price situation so far as fir doors and millwork are concerned. 
IIe says inquiries are showing the effect of the improved 
building situation in the eastern markets and have had a 
steadying effect on prices, which should trend upward. 

An inquiry is being figured on in this market for close 
to 3,000,000 feet of lumber, 8x16 24 ft. yellow pine for 
Pennsylvania delivery. The inquiry calls for 8,200 pieces 
uniform size, guaranteed delivery, and is understood to be ror 
wood for building purposes for a concern which has an order 
from one of the allied Governments. 

rooklyn building is on a better basis than it has been 
in several months and several retailers report many orders 
received the past two weeks and a special amount of in- 
quiries under way. Large dealers have had to employ extra 
teams for the borough of Brooklyn which jndicates continued 
activity during the summer and the general impression pre- 
vails that money for building purposes can now be fairly 
freely obtained. 








FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurraLo, N. Y., May 19.—Only one lake cargo of 
lumber was received here last week, the J. W. Stephen- 
son bringing 700,000 feet of hemlock Saturday morning. 
The recoeipts of shingles for the week were 6,500,000, 

Iriends of the lake trade fear that the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission forbidding the Ownership of ves- 
sels by the railroads will have a very damaging effect on the 
traffic, and will hurt not only Buffalo but the upper lake 
terminals of those lines. There are, however, two predictions 
in regard to the outcome which are not so very unfavorable 
Some people think that the decision was made under a miscon- 
ception of the situation and is likely to be modified, while the 
other is that the roads will be able to comply with the ruling 
without losing this valuable feeder. 

A meeting was held in Buffalo on Monday to take up the 
question of widening the mouth of the Buffalo River, called 
by Government authorities. The Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittee on that subject has asked for a harbor mouth 400 feet 
wide and the meeting sustained that view of the case. The 
idea is that something must be done to maintain the Buffalo 
and New York water route against the sharp competition of the 
Welland Canal route after that waterway is enlarged. Oswego 
is also waking up to the same subject, as that port would be 
able to open traffic with the large size upper lake vessels as 
soon as the Welland is finished, provided a harbor can be 
furnished that will float them. A meeting to take up this 
subject was held in Oswego a week or so ago and was well 
attended by both Oswego and Syracuse capitalists interested 
in this trade. 

The building trade has continued on an active basis 
during the last few weeks and no signs of depression appear. 
Last week's permits numbered 125, with 60 frame dwellings 
included. The total cost of permits was $579,500. This 
unusually large figure for a week’s permits is accounted for 
by the permit of $300,000 granted to the Ford Motor Com- 
Jany for the erection of a 4-story service and assembly 
iuilding, 100 by 485 feet in size. Another-large permit was 
for a 4-story factory. 

Frank A. Beyer, formerly connected with the lumber firm 
Beyer, Knox & Co., is planning to get into the lumber business 
again and has organized a company known as Frank A. Beyer 
(Inc.), with capital of $5,000, to do a real estate, building and 
lumber business. The other two incorporators are Florence A. 
Beyer and Clark H. Timerman. 

Graves, Manbert, George & Co. report the white pine inquiry 
1 little better than in the winter, but not nearly normal for 
this season. ‘Trade, however, is gradually increasing. 


Herbert S. Janes, formerly connected with the Buffalo lum- 
her trade, has established an office at 66 Broadway, New York 
City, for the sale of timber lands. For the last year or more 


le has been in the same line of business at Greenficld, Mass. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 

NoxtH Tonawanpa, N. Y¥., May 18.—Lake receipts 
at a number of yards are providing stock which is being 
forwarded to purchasers over the Erie canal in inerzased 

‘tics. James Gillespie is transshipping a large quantity 
ilock which he has received by vessel during the last 
Week to Rochester (N. Y.) customers. 

White, Gratwick & Mitchell will get their first lake receipts 
Oo! the season this week when the steamers Pawnee and Edward 








yl ond barges J. B. Lozen and Middlesex arrive with over 
»UO0.000 feet of white pine. The Eastern Lumber Company 
a 'talnes Lumber Company are among those who will receive 
ene ‘rst consignments of stock for 1915 this week. The 


_ (. H. Green, carrying hemlock, and the barge Fran- 
out, jaden with white pine, are the boats expected by the 
latte: company. 

‘uk €. King, secretary and treasurer of the Kelsey Hard- 
‘ amber Company, with which he has been identified for 
cl 4 xears, has made a connection with the Dennis Lumber 
~llbony, Grand Rapids, Mich. He will retain his financial 
' in the local company. 





F20M THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


ae — ME., May 17.—The water in the Penobscot 
“ag hie cg to freshet pitch by the recent rains 
a a ey four feet, leaving the pitch about normal, 
drives from Poses” in a few days to bring the first log 
will |, Scot boom to Bangor boom, where the logs 


ts ported and rafted to the tidewater mills. Very little 
river ¢] 1a8 been Shipped this spring, the largest mill on the 
; ‘hat of the Eastern Manufacturing Company, not hav- 


cae ss ee No great movement is looked for before 

new and t is said in Bangor that all the logs on the river, 

col ut old, except one lot of about 3,000,000 feet, have been 

re etices ranging as high as $20'a thousand, with $21 
ited paid in a few instances. 

Sie py en of the Skowhegan Pulp Company, which re- 


out daily | burned last year, has begun operation, turning 
‘lly ten tons of raw wood pulp for the Keyes Manufac- 





turing Company at Fairfield, where it is made into pie plates. 

The State assessors are now preparing to continue the sur- 
vey of Maine's timberlands for taxation purposes. Thus far 
abeut 2,000,000 acres of the total area of 9,000,000 acres 
have been surveyed, and about 1,000,000 acres, or forty town- 
ships, will probably be covered this season, 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 17.—From the viewpoint of 
the retail dealers in the lumber trade of this section 
last week was one of satisfactory conditions as most of 
them are moving lumber out of their yards at a rapid pace 
and are booking considerable new business though at low 
rates. From the viewpoint of the wholesalers the matter 
looked different, as the yard men are slacking off on their 
buying until they actually sell more of the stock they have 
bought, and for some unaccountable reason the buying of 
the industrial establishments was not up to the preceeding 
couple of weeks. The feeling of extreme caution seems to 
have taken possession again and reduced the optimism. It 
is hoped and expected by many that this is only temporary 
and will be more than offset by gains as soon as the present 
international difficulties are cleared up. Wholesale prices 
are generally low and the week did not show the gains made 
previously, but just about held its own on most items while 
a few are reported as having softened slightly. The volume 
of business being done is large and some concerns report 
that in volume their business this year is ahead of any. 

Tinancial conditions are still tight and present affairs have 
taken up some of the recent loosening so that new ventures 
are again hard to finance. Collections are hard. Building 
work continues active and the lumbermen in this line are 
doing a good volume of business. Last Tuesday was a record 
day in the bureau of building inspection, 91 permits having 
been issued that day for 362 operations, representing a total 
expenditure of $597,565. 

The city is how possessed of unlimited powers of regula- 
tion of the location, size, class and use of buildings, as pro- 
vided by the act which was signed by Governor Brumbaugh 
late last week, and a conference will shortly be held at which 
the regulations will be discussed by representatives of the 
bureau of building inspection, the survey bureau, the com- 
prehensive plans committee, the art jury, the fire bureau, 
bv city parks association and the Fairmount park commis- 
sion. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 18.—About 400 members of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, including many lum- 
bermen, are touring the trading district of Pittsburgh 
on a special train this week, visiting the trade as a body and 
meeting many of their customers. Among this touring party 
is O. H. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Company, who has 
not missed a trip of this kind since they were inaugurated 
some years ago. 

There appears to be a scattering of the members of the 
Pittsburg lumber trade the last week, all hustling for new 
business. A number of the wholesalers are out of town. In 
volume there is little difference for the week, but expectations 
are shown everywhere that the summer will see improvement 
in demand. Yard trade has been confined to small mixed 
business, repair and reconstruction work, but inquiries indi- 
eate better and larger trade approaching. 

The West Penn Lumber Company reports a fair volume of 
trade, but prices so irregular that it has been almost impos- 
sible to get at the real market values. FE. H. Stoner, of this 
company, regards the trade as in an adjustment period which 
will necessitate a slower movement for some time to come. 
Mr. Stoner points out that the Panama Canal competition with 
softwoods of the East is forcing a change of market lines and 
boundaries and the war situation has brought conditions to 
the lumber trade never before experienced. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 18.—The volume of lumber 
business in Cleveland yards continues large on account 
of the unprecedented activity among builders of apart- 
ments and residences a majority of the latter being, accord- 
ing to building permits, of frame construction. This further 
accounts for great activity reported in the cypress and hard- 
wood flooring trade. From present indications May will 
maintain the record for volume set by the first four months 
of the year. 


——_—_—_Oor 


MORE DOMESTIC CREOSOTE MADE. 


Shortage of Imported Wood Preservatives Stimulates 
Home Production—Tie Plants Largest Consumers. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., May 17.—The Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, announces 
that there has been a decrease of 30 percent since Au- 
gust in the shipments of creosote from England and 
Germany, the two countries which supplied a majority 
of the imported oil used by wood preserving plants in 
this country. According to a report of the Forest Serv- 
ice American manufacturers have taken steps that it is 
estimated will increase the domestic production about 
25 percent, The imported oil ordinarily forms approxi- 
mately 65 percent of the total used in the United States, 
where creosote is the most important wood preservative. 

According to statistics, wood preserving is one of 
the most rapidly growing industries in the country. 
In 1895 there were fifteen plants in the United States; 
in 1914 there were 122 plants of all kinds, 100 being 
of the pressure-cylinder type; ninety-four of these plants 
last year used more than 79,000,000 gallons of creosote 
oil, more than 27,000,000 pounds of dry zine chloride 
and nearly 2,500,000 gallons of other preservatives, 
treating a total of nearly 160,000,000 cubic feet of 
timber, an increase of about 7,000,000 feet over 1913 
and of 35,000,000 cubic feet over 1912. 

The most important consumers are the large plants 
in which railroad ties are treated. Treatment materially 
lengthens the period of service of ties, lessens the labor 
cost involved by renewal and decreases the drain upon 
forests due to tie cutting. Fence posts and other forms 
of farm timber ure just beginning to be treated, an in- 
expensive apparatus and method having been devised 
by the Department of Agriculture, but this feature is 
of small importance. 

‘The choice of preservatives has been fairly well 
established,’’ says the report, ‘‘but the kinds and 
classes of materials to be treated need development 
along certain lines. In European countries practically 
all cross ties laid are treated with chemicals or preserv- 
ing oils. In this country only 30 percent of the ties 
purchased by railroads are subjected to such treatment. 
The number of poles treated in this country is a very 
small percent of the total in use.’’ 





The two views shown 


herewith portray our ship- 
ping facilities, both by rail 
and water, but back of it 
all is an organization of 
human beings that know 
no excuses for delays and 
seldom have occasion to 
attempt making any. 














Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


If it’s made in North 
Carolina Pine you can ex- 
pect to get it from us and 
can bank on it meeting 
your requirements. Don’t 
waste any time wondering 
where you can get it— 
consult us—you will then 


know whether it’s obtain- 
able. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, ‘‘CHALONER” Codes used, ABC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
( Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 
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We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 
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Singleton, Dunn & Co. ““fiittind of 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 
Cable Address, “‘SINGLETONS’’ Glasgow. 
Cable Codes: Telecode, Lieber’s Zebra, A.B.C., A. U. Glasgow, Scotland 


Cant & Kemp, Soscnw” 
WOOD BROKERS 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 














WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: “*Brakridge’’, Glasgow Cable Address: “* Nivarium’’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce, and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 























The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 
Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 
Car Lots or Less. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 











THE FRANK SPANGLER CO. 
Colonial Porch Columns 


Cypress F b Poplar 
gacrres and Lumber gir... 


Can ship in mixed cars. 





Mills in 
Lousiana and Virginia. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 























CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Bvery 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 


tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 


Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
Price per 
copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 


straps. Size of book, closed, 44%4x8% inches. 
ages free. Published and for sale by the 
*AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 18.—Lumbermen here are 
watching developments in railroad circles with very 
great interest, particularly the increasing disposition on 
the part of the large systems to increase their equipment 
and to put on additional men. 

the American Car & Foundry Co. at Binghamton, a 
suburb of Memphis, has entered into a contract with the 
Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain System, to do car repair 
work and car building for the latter that will keep it in 
operation until some time next fall. The Illinois Central 
System announces that car repair sheds will be installed at 
the big terminals at Nonconnah New South Memphis, to 
cost approximately $200,000. There will be_ five parallel 
tracks entirely under cover so that work may be prosecuted 
in any kind of weather. The St. Louis Southwestern (Cotton 
Belt) Railroad has recently resumed operations at its car 
manufacturing and repairing plant at Pine Bluff, Ark. All 
of the southern railroads are handling a larger volume of 
tonnage now than for a long while and returns show that 
both net and gross revenues are increasing. They are, too, 
directly and indirectly among the larger customers of the 
hardwood lumber trade and their absence from the market 
has been seriously felt the last eighteen to twenty-four 
months. 

T. M. Cathey, vice president of the Belgrade Lumber Com- 
pany, believes the conclusion of peace in Europe will be the 
signal for the most profitable business the southern hard- 
wood trade has ever enjoyed. 

R. J. Wiggs, secretary and treasurer of R. J. Darnell, 
(Ine.), has returned to Memphis after an absence of about 
thirty days spent on a selling trip in the North and Mast. 
Mr. Wiggs confesses disappointment over the somewhat re- 
stricted demand for hardwood lumber in the territory he 
covered. He said he found stocks in the hands of both con- 
sumers and distributers quite light and sharply below normal 
<s _ there was a disposition to take new holdings 
slowly. 

The amount of hardwood lumber being produced in Memphis 
and the Memphis territory is approximately 60 percent of 
normal. Some of the mills are running at full capacity and 
others are working only part time while still others are 
entirely shut down. There is much irregularity in opera- 
tions. Some of the mills which closed down immediately 
after the outbreak of the war in Europe have just resumed 
for the first time. Others which resumed shortly after the 
beginning of hostilities have closed down again. Manu- 
facturers of hardwood lumber are being governed largely 
by conditions as they develop from day to day. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 19.—W. H. Weller, secretary 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, has issued his report of actual sales of 
hardwood lumber for April. It indicates considerable im- 
provement throughout the whole country over March, but 
movements are still below what they should be on a normal 
market. for this market they show much activity in plain 
white oak ‘and a fair movement of ash, basswood, gum and 
poplar, 

A new hardwood concern has come into this field. The 
C,. N. Asher Lumber Company has been incorporated with 
$20,000 capital to take over the Cincinnati yards and busi- 
ness of the J. M: Logan Lumber Company, of Knoxville, 
Tenn. The president is I. M. Asher, for four years manager 
of the Logan company’s interests and yards here, and identi- 
fied with the lumber business for twenty-eight years. His 
son, C. M. Asher, is secretary and treasurer. He was for- 
merly with the Logan company, later with E. R. Spotswood & 
Son, of Lexington, Ky., and for the last year has operated on 
his own account as C. M. Asher & Co. in this city. The new 
company will take over the business of C. M. Asher & Co. 
and concentrate at the plant of the Logan company, at Bank 
and McLean Avenue. It will handle all kinds of hardwoods. 

Arthur Corry, one of the young men of the trade here, and 
who has been acting as agent for the Laurel Lumber Company 
and later for the Wausau-Southern Lumber Company, both of 
Laurel, Miss., has incorporated the Pascagoula Lumber Com- 
pany, with $25,000 capital, to handle southern pine and cer- 


tain hardwoods, and it is understood to operate in connection - 


with one of the large manufacturers of this city. 

Fred W. Mowbray, of Mowbray & Robinson, who was re- 
ported last week as convalescent, has not yet been able to 
leave the hospital but expects to do so in a few days. Mr. 
Mowbray is one of the best known men in the lumber busi- 
ness in the Ohio Valley and his illness has been of much con- 
cern in all business circles in this city . 

The Trimble Cypress Company has leased from the Snook- 
Veith Lumber Company at St. Bernard a strip 100x1,600 fect, 
with railroad connections, for storage yards. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBUus, OHI0, May 18.—The demand holds up well. 
Prices are steady at former levels and the tone of the 
market is satisfactory. Hardwood trade is rather active 
because of better buying by retailers. Some buying is also 
being done by vehicle and furniture manufacturers. Building 
operations are still active. Most of the buying is for imme- 
diate delivery. 

The yellow pine trade is quiet. Buying is done only for the 
present needs, as dealers are loath to accumulate stocks. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, reports 
a fairly good demand for hardwood stocks at this time. Most 
of the buying is for the retail trade. Prices are steady at 
former levels. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 17.—Business of the hard- 
wood manufacturers has improved but little in the last 
week, yet the large mills in this section continue to run 
on an average of eight hours a day. There is a feeling of 
optimism among the manufacturers and retail dealers in this 
section. May has brought in some business but it has not 
been as active as during April. Inquiries are fair. The 
export business continues on the upward grade. 

Retailers report fair trade during the last week. Yellow 
pine dealers say that May so far has been better than was 
April although trade has not been rushing. Sash and door 
dealers claim that local trade continues to get better and that 
out of town trade has improved slowly. Planing mills are 
running on full time. Building operations are active and 
architects and contractors believe they will have a reasonable 
amount of work to do the remainder of the season. Several 
large additions to factories and wholesale buildings have been 
planned and a large number of residences are being built. 








FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 18.—The lumber trade con- 
tinues quiet, with prices still low and despite the fact 
that money for building operations is plentiful, builders 
are not inclined to take hold. Conditions in the State outside 
of the city are not much better, although retail yards else- 
where are doing a little buying to replenish their stocks. 


There is a lockout of union carpenters by the 


tractors’ association, which is offering to put the o inn 
to work on an open shop basis. It is said that buildin oper: 
tions in progress have not been interfered with thus fay ; 
any extent. a 

Some of the local lumber wholesalers are prepariie to ey 
tertain their customers at the 500-mile automobile ice to ™ 
given here May 29. Lumbermen from all parts of t Unit d 
States are expected to be here for the event and many hats 


made reservations at local hotels. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD No TES, 

St. Louis, Mo., May 18.—There is a sligh change 
for the better in the hardwood situation. Demand is 
fair tor the oaks, with plain white oak taking the leaq 
Red is also selling fairly well and is increasing jy favor. 
Choice cottonwood shows improvement also and is eradually 
increasing in demand. Bone dry ash and wide po; } 





are good sellers. Car oak is being ordered more free at 
distributers see an improvement in sight. Most of the orders 
for hardwoods that have been coming in have been for imme. 
diate shipment but new orders are coming in from country 
yards and factories for stocking-up purposes. ; 

Cypress is coming in demand more and more every day 
particularly high grade stock. Prices are stiffening and 


indications point to considerable activity in the near future 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
says the situation is featureless in the hardwood trade, The 
company is getting a fair run of orders for fair stock put 
the yard trade is quiet. Prices on high grade material are 
being well maintained. 

E. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Ilardwood 
Lumber Company, reports a fairly good business on all hard. 
woods. 

The Lothman Cypress Company reports a slight improye- 
ment in cypress business. E. W. Blumer, sales mi:nager of 
the company, is out in the northern territory in the interest 
of the Oshkosh sash and door factory. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, which has acquired 
property in East St. Louis, at Seventh and Division streets, 
will start the erection of a two-story building to house the 
offices of its concern at a cost of about $15,000. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LovuisvILLE, Ky., May 17.—Stave manufacturers, coop- 
ers and box manufacturers, all of whom are vitally in- 
terested in the whisky business, are sharing the alarm 
of the distillers over the prospects of Statewide prohibition 
being put into effect in Kentucky. E. H. Taylor, jr., & Sons, 
Franktort distillers, have issued a statement showing that the 
trade uses 14,800,000 staves a year, costing $1,154,000, the 
cost of the iinished barrels being about $2,400,000. ‘The cost 
of boxes and other packing materials, including bottics, labels, 
etc., is over $2,000,000 a year, probably $750,000 of this being 
tor the cases alone. 

The Mengel Box Company is assisting the quartermaster’s 
corps of the War Department in its efforts to find a packing 
box for the use of the supply division of the department that 
will be lighter than that now in use, and at no sacrifice in 
strength. ‘he department has secured samples from a number 
of box concerns, the local company submitting a three-ply 
package reinforced at the corners. ‘The Government has 
ordered 1,000 of these for test purposes. No decision has yet 
been made regarding the character of box to be used, but it 
is the understanding of box men that the quartermaster's 
corps is strongly in favor of continuing the use of wooden 
boxes, 

State Forester Barton reports that convictions are now 
being secured for setting fire to timber, either through care- 
lessness or design. He says public sentiment is educated on 
this subject. 

The Parkland Sawmill Company is operating its mill at 
Zeech and Woodland. Quartered oak is being manufactured 
principally. 


FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


ELKINS, W. Va., May 17.—While there has been no 
noteworthy variation in price since a growing resump- 
tion of the lumber trade in this section became apparent, 
orders are steadily becoming more plentiful and tuere are 
assurances that the growing demand will be sufficient to insure 
a prosperous summer, There is a gradual improvement in 
demand for heading products and mills have secured some large 
contracts. 

The large band mill of the Meadow River Lumber Company 
at Raine was shut down during the first part of the month 
for repairs. 

Offices have been opened here by the G. H. Crawford Lumber 
Company, G. H. Crawford starting in the business here under 
that name. He is to be assisted by H. K. MeMillan as sales 
manager. Mr, Crawford entered the lumber busines at the age 
of 18 under his father and has had a very extensive experience 
in the manufacturing and marketing of lumber. Mr. McMillan 
has been associated with the Kendall Lumber Company and 
with W. N. Wilson and has been most successful in the various 
capacities he served those companies. 

The Centzal West Virginia Fire Protective Association has 4 
large force of patrolmen in the field guarding against destruc 
tive forest fires. The Thompson forestry bill will go into effect 
very shortly and it is expected that it will do much toward 
insuring preservaticn of the forests of the State. 








IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LyncuBurG, Va., May 17.—Improvement was_ob- 
served last week in local lumber circles in hardwoods as 
the result of the activity of automobile and vehicle manu- 
facturers wh) are buying more freely than usual. 1 lications 
point strengly to furniture manufacturers coming into the 
market, which source of demand has for several months beet 
sluggish. , 

The yellow pine market shows little change. A. certain 
amount of business is being booked right along, but prices He 
low, and the general line of smaller yards are not in the field 
to any extent. 


IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


Bristou, Va.-TENN., May 18.—More marked improve: 
ment in business is reported by the lumbermen of this 
section within the last few weeks. ‘‘The lumber busi. 
ness is 50 percent better than it was a month ago and 101 
percent better than three months ago,” said Conzressman 
Sam R. Sells, of the Sells Lumber & Manufacturing Com: 
pany, this week. “The outlook is now much more encouras” 
ing. a believe that 1915 will, after all, prove a fair busines 
year. 

The Black Mountain Lumber Company this week resumed 
operation of its circular mill at Bluff City, Tenn., ‘/ter se 
eral months’ idleness. eatita 

The R. C. Duff Lumber Company will complete cuiting ee 
present timber near Duffield, Va., about July 1 and will pei 
its band mill to Dante, Va., where the company /1a8 Lo 
chased a large area of hardwood timber. The company 2 
has a large volume of stock on its Duffield yards. 
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i CENTRAL SOUTH 


IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 
Gueveport, La., May 17.—The receipt of several 
ized orders for yellow pine at advanced prices 








goou : 

and of considerable railroad business helped to keep 
the \cllow pine dealers of this section optimistic during 
the just week. The call for yard stock from Kansas, 
Nebraska, Illinois and other northern areas continued with 
as healthy a volume as that of the preceding week, and this 
activily, together with other favorable features, serves to 
convince the millmen and wholesalers that the future has 
splendid trade in store. The demand seems steadier and 
rices are firmer. 

ac sales manager of a big company which reecntly applied 
an advance of $1 on practically everything in stock reported 
that splendid responses had been received to the new lists. 
In one day thirty cars of yellow pine, various items, were 
ordered and in every case the advanced price was agreed upon 
by the buyer. ‘There was no trouble selling at the new 
ag er company reported that business the last week or 


two was far greater than during the last few months with 
the call from Kansas and neighboring States unusually 
strong and the demand for No. 1 dimension so persistent that 
the stock is growing scarce. During the last few weeks the 
price for dimension has increased from $1 to $2 with many 
mills. No. 2 boards, fencing and finish are also improving 
in demand, especially 6-, 8-, 10-inch boards and fencing. 


Encouraging inquiries for railroad materials are received and 
some buying is done. ; 
There has recently been a forced curtailment at a number 


of mills due to the rains and the back waters from Red River 
and tributaries. Logging operations have been severely handi- 
capped at some points and the logging will be more or less 
affected till the condition of the roads improves. The situa- 
tion all along the Red River Valley is improving. . 
Farm prospects are bright throughout this section. Judging 
by the vast improvement in farm diversification the farmers 
this year will depend less on cotton and will: have other 
products to sell, and incidentally they will have more money 
to spend for improvements. The indications are that the 


local building situation will be better after the crops this 
year are gathered. Even now there is improvement in this 
line, building activities gradually showing improvement here. 


About 300 persons who have been idle since last December 
are given employment as the result of resumption of operation 
at the sawmill of the Brown Lumber Company at Shamrock, 
La., May 11, 

Rk. C. Mills, secretary of the Shreveport Lumber Company, 
having been associated the last year and a half with W. A. 
Anderson as president of that concern, has resigned to go to 
the Pacific coast. His place here is filled by Clarence Smith, 
formerly with the Derry Lumber Company at Derry, La, _ 

Complaints of manufacturers of sash, doors and blinds 
against an advance in freight rates from Shreveport to points 
in Texas will be heard here July 2 by Examiner Bissell, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The railroads ordered 
an advance of 8 cents per 100 pounds, to take effect December 
25, 1914, but the chamber of commerce, for the local manu- 
facturers, filed protest, and the advance was suspended till 


the carriers could prove the new rate justified. The com- 
plainants are: Allen Manufacturing Company, Victoria Lum- 
ber Company and Roberts-Brown Lumber Company. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

New OrLEaNns, La., May 17.—The most encouraging 
feature of the market situation at present consists in 
the reports from several quarters that better prices are 
being obtained for yellow pine. Several mills report ad- 
vances of $1 on the average all round, bulletined during the 
last fortnight and declare they are booking business on the 


new basis. On some items quotations continue to fluctuate, 
and on these the mills which consistently maintain their 
advances are losing or turning down business. But there is 


a good deal of testimony to the effect that the advances on 
other items have been paid by the trade. Demand for 
yellow pine evidently has improved somewhat. 

The cypress trade follows about the usual course, few 


changes being reported in either character or volume of 
call, There is a better movement of shingles, 4-inch bests 
and 5-inch primes having sold rather freely of late. One 
conceru reports that owing to depletion of its stock of 
5-inch primes, it is shipping that item in mixed cars only, 


for the present. Mixed car trade holds up well and prices 
are reported steady. But aside from the shingle movement 
there appear to be no significant gains. 

Hardwood continues its very gradual improvement. The 
box grades are reported in brisk call. There is better export 
demand for oak, ash and hickory. But the export gain is 
comparatively slight and the shipments are held down by 


prevailing very high ocean rates. Interior demand for the 
furniture grades improves very slowly, according: to report. 
Statistically, however, most of the southern hardwoods seem 
to be in good shape, and prices are fairly well maintained. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


Mrnipran, Miss., May 17.—Despite the unrest in busi- 
ness circles growing out of the sinking of the Lusitania, 
mquiry and demand for yellow pine have remained 
Steady during the last week. Orders have come in steadily 
and prices show a stiff front, with little fluctuations during 
the week. The raise of $1 on both sides of the list seems in 
Seneral to be holding with millmen showing little inclination 


















to take less than the list price. 

, Stocks in retail yards are at low ebb and purchases for 
mmediate needs are being made, indicating that retailers will 
Soon | egin to restock their yards. 

Sonking rains have fallen throughout this district during 
the last week, insuring a bumper crop. These, with improved 
finanej \| conditions and a gradual loosening of the tight string 
drawn by the banks, have brightened the outlook and put 
singer back into the trade. The local building situation con- 
tin: ‘ unabated, a considerable number of residences going up 
a ‘uprovements being made in the business section of the 

IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 
Laveen, Miss., May 17.—Reports from manufacturers 
here 


3] . - 
show that those who advanced prices May 1 have 
ae ured a nearly normal volume of trade at the advanced 
prices. One large operator says his company received orders 
hinc “ately following the issuance of their rw price list, and 
Sercs this as an indication that the time was ripe for a 
senevel advance. The mills here report No. 2 common boards 
tips, also dimensions of all lengths, as being in good 
‘nud and that this has had a tendency to increase values 
and better and No. 1. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 
co, STTESBURG, Miss., May 17.—The situation here is 
ona “erably better than a month ago. The mills in 
iitstion are running steady but because of the number 
of ti... S8tocks have been reduced to normal at a great many 
mand some are short on items most in demand. Some 





increase in prices has been noted on all grades of flooring and 
most sizes of dimension. Special timber orders are plentiful 
and regular yard timber orders are easy to get. 

The Bienville Lumber Company is rushing the work on its 
new mill at Forest and will have it in operation as soon as 
possible. The company is moving the plant from Louisiana, 
where it has been operating for years, 


ow 


AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


JACKSON, Miss., May 18.—The lumber situation here 
shows some improvement and it is generally believed 
that business is on the up-grade. More orders are 
coming in and a greater quantity of lumber is being shipped. 
Prices range about as they have for some weeks, current quo- 
tations on items in principal demand being f. o. b. mill as 
follows: 8- and 10-inch No. 2 shiplap, $10 to $11; 8- and 10- 
inch No. 2 boards, $10 to $11; 6-inch No. 2 flooring, $9 to 
$10; 3-inch B & B flooring, $17 to $18; 3-inch No. 1 common 
flooring, $14 to $15; 6-inch No. 2 drop siding, $9 to $10. 
Many inquiries are being received for A & B hard edge grain 
flooring but no actual orders are reported, 








FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 17.—All indications are fa- 
vorable to the lumber business. Inquiries and sales are 
gradually increasing and traflic is moving along in a 
satisfactory manner. Business seems to be getting on a 
stable basis. Mills that have been shut down for some 
time are resuming and all are busy. The railroads are sub- 
mitting some good schedules and are inclined to get in the 
market. The prices submitted are firm and the dealer is 
staying by his quotations. 


OUTLET FOR TIMBER OPENED. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 18.—Lock 17, on the Warrior 
River, was opened last Thursday, making the river nav- 
igable from Cordova to the Gulf. With the river open 
the year around this furnishes an unexcelled outlet to 
the sea for the State’s great timber resources. It is 
estimated that along the upper river stands over 20,000,- 
000 feet of timber, shortleaf pine, hardwoods of mixed 
kinds, including oak, poplar, gum and hickory, which 
valuable resources may now profitably be tapped. 


THE SOUTHWEST. 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 18.—Present lumber conditions 
in general are much better than they have been for 
some time and indications are quite favorable for a 
betterment all along the line. Orders are beginning to come 
in quite freely from all sections of this territory. The 
country yards are beginning to order for stocking up for 
future requirements, as they expect an active trade from all 
sources in the immediate future. 

The yellow pine market shows signs of an improvement 
and conditions now are better than for some time, with 
every prospect of a still further improvement. Prices are 
strengthening materially and on some items most in demand 
they are increasing. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager for the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Company, announces that the company has acquired the 
exclusive output of a mill located at Zona, La., having a 
capacity of 75 cars a month and operating in a fine body 
of longleaf yellow pine. He states the company’s volume 
of business is good and that prices have advanced, and he 
believes they will soon take another jump. 

J. Frank Oldham, who was formerly assistant sales 
manager of the Sabine Lumber Company, has gone over to 
the Milne company to take charge of the yellow pine de- 
partment of that company. 

C. P. Shehan, sales manager of the Berthold-Jennings Lum- 
ber Company, yellow pine department, reports a _ satisfac- 
tory trade but not as good as he had looked for a few weeks 
ago. Conditions are becoming better, however, and he pre- 
dicts an increased demand shortly. 

W. B. Switzer, who has been on the road selling yellow 
pine on commission for a number of yellow pine concerns 
has opened an office in the Roe Building, as local represen- 
— for the Alexandria Lumber Company, of Alexandria, 

a 

















Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lum- 
ber Company, reports business as being rather quiet. 

Jonn C. McLachlin, formerly in the sales department of the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company, assumed charge of the sale 
of the Stillwell Lumber Company, Chicago, May 15. F. N. 
Jones, of the Ferguson company, is down at the Buchanan- 
Ferguson mills, where he went to look over conditions. He 
will return the latter part of the week. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 18.—The lumber demand the 
last week has been slightly affected by the reports of 
damage to the wheat in Missouri, Kansas and Okla- 
homa by the Hessian fly. Reports of this damage vary 
widely, but the more careful observers are of the opinion 
that the harm is local and will have very little effect on 
the general crop total. Except for the Hessian fly scare 
conditions continue very bright in this section. Red cedar 
shingle men report a better demand from the country and 
the confidence of the southern pine men is reflected in the 
maintenance of the advance on right hand side items put 
into effect ten days ago by most of the larger concerns. 
The building activities continue to increase both in the city 
and country. Within the week one building firm has started 
work on fifty houses’ in one addition that average from 
$4,000 to $5,000 in cost. 

The increase in the demand for car material also is a very 
hopeful sign. There has been talk for sometime of better 
inquiry for car material, but this last week several orders 
actually have been placed, one for 2,000,000 feet at a price 
said to be $2 better than the same firm would have been 
glad to book the order for thirty days ago. 

A. C. Breckinridge, for several years treasurer of the 
Duncan Shingle & Lumber Company, has resigned from that 
concern. Mr. Breckinridge formerly was a yard manager 
for the Long-Bell Lumber Company in southern Kansas and 
is widely known among the retailers of this section. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEx., May 17.—The southwestern lumber 
market is advancing, and the advance, so far as the 
larger mills are concerned, covers approximately $1 a 
thousand feet on all items. There is a better feeling in the 
lumber offices than there has been in many weeks. 

Agricultural conditions have never been better, and this 
fact gives root to the optimism dominating in lumber circles. 
The sales manager of a large Houston lumber concern, re- 
cently returned from a trip over the State, said Saturday: 
“Agricultural conditions have never appeared more promising. 
I look for the Texas demand to start about June 15. There is 
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PITTSBURGH 





Special 
Inducement 


on ten cars Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 1x4 B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large per cent 16’ 


Ask for delivered prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








For Bic STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 


a's. Cross Ties 


Send your orders to 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 7 


MANUFACTURERS 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PINE 








Planing Mill and Pattern Work ie PINE and 
an 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 


General Offices, 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 











North Carolina Pine ] 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 











PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


\ a PITTSBURGH, PA. y) 

















UNIVERSAL LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hardwoeds in all Grades 


MILL CONNECTIONS 
A. ARNHEIM, Pres. 


Wwe. LICHTENSTUL, SEc'y & TREAS. 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 





PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1877. BAY CITY, MICH. Telecode Used 























Any tc: You Need? 


100 M ft. 4-4 No.1& 2 Com. Birch 

100 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 
10 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 
20 M ft. 1x6 to 1x7 Ist & 2ds 

Hard Maple 

150 M ft. 4-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple 

750 M ft. 5-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple 
50 M ft. 6-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple 
75 M ft. 8-4 No. 2C & B Beech 

500 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 C & B Beech 








250 M ft. 5-4 No. 2C & B Beech 
400 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
100 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
20 M ft. 6-4 No. 1 Com. Elm 
20 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. Elm 
45 M ft. 5-4 1st&2ndsBasswood 
50 M ft. 5-4 No.1Com.Basswood 
60 M ft. 5-4 No.2Com.Basswood 
100 M ft. 5-4 No.3Com.Basswood 
15 M ft. 6-4 No.1Com.Basswood 





We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 








BAY CITY, MICHIGAN s 
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We can name you some 
very attractive prices 


Maple, Birc 
on the following stock, 


and Basswood which we have to move: 


50,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Better Soft Maple 
12,000 ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Better Soft Maple 
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12,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Better Soft Maple 7 

300,000 ft. 5-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple 2 
200,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple B 
300,000 ft. 8-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple i: 
100,000 ft. 4-4 Log Run Birch 2 

80,000 ft. 6 4 No. 3 Common Birch S| 

100,000 ft. 4-4 Log Run Basswood 2 

= 30,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Com. & Better Basswood 2 
30,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Basswood : 


All of the above is winter-sawn stock, 
bone dry, and perfectly manufactured. 


R. HANSON & SONS 


Grayling, Mich. 
inl DL Mn 


Look | Look 


Dry No. 1 Hemlock 


100 M ft. each 2x4-10, 12, 14 & 16°. 


TUT 
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mo * 6 Deh 10, 12, 14 & 16. 
0 ** ** 2x8-10. 

a0) * “each * 12.14. 

800 “ * 16. 95 M 2x12-12. 
90 “ 2ci0.10. 150° “ 14. 
200 * zxi0-12. 20" “ 16. 
300 “ = 44. go * 2eb-48. 
350 “ “ 16. 100“ 2x8-18. 
“| ie 2x12-10. 100 “ 2x10-18. 


One Million Feet 6" and wider No. 3 Hemlock. 


Johannesburg Manufacturing Co. 
JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 
















at present a fair demand from country yards, much better in 
fact than has been in evidence this year.” 

The mills have had good shipping weather the last ten days 
and stocks are down to minimum, with dimension holding 
strong. Scarce items are 1x8s and 1x10s No. 2 shiplap, and 
all 16-foot stock. ‘There is, however, a sufficiency of upper 
grade stock oh hand, especially flooring, and on a few items 
the price is slightly lower than a month ago. 

The Santa Ke is buying some lumber—in fact there seems 
always to be a steady demand from this railroad. The Inter- 
national & Great Northern got out a big inquiry recently, but 
as yet has placed no orders. 

The silo business in Texas is on the boom, and one of the 

st items in the sale of cypress and yellow pine lumber 
during the last month was composed strictly of silo material. 
‘he 100-ton silo seems to be popular, and while there are some 
larger and some smaller, the majority will measure to this size, 
which is generally regarded the most practical and economical. 

Eddie Bower, of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, with 
Dallas headquarters, has been spending several days in 
Ifouston, 

George M. Coale, who recently decided to move his commis- 
sion office from Houston to Chicago, is preparing to leave for 
the Windy City. 

The directors of the Agricultural & Mechanical College will. 
meet June 6, according to present plans, to appoint a new 
forestry board and the State forester authorized by the last 
legislature. Numerous applicants are hustling for the job. 












A SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINT. 

ORANGE, TEX., May 17.—The market is showing a 
stronger tone, improvement having been noted during 
the last week in 1x6, 8, 10 and 12 No. 2. B and better 
flooring, as well as No. 1 has advanced a little. Inquiry 
seems to increase in volume every day, more demand for 
building materials especially being noted. Prices on items 
other than those named remain stationary but with some 
improvement in demand all along the line. The mills that 
are operating are disposing of their stock about as fast 
as cut and without great difficulty. 

There is little change in the export situation. The most 
serious problem continues to be the securing of vessels for 
cargo. It is especially difficult to effect charters for coun- 
tries in the war zone. Freights seem to have reached their 
limit, and a local lumberman expresses the opinion that 
there will soon be a reaction. Several barges are being 
loaded with timber for export at the docks of the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Company and four barges were towed to 
Sabine Pass by the tug Powhatan yesterday. 

The sawmill of the Miller-Link Lumber Company resumed 
operation today after being down for four days of last week 
due to an accident. The two mills of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company are running on full time. The Terry 
Lumber Company's mill at Terry has been running steadily, 
since operations were resumed about a month ago. The 
mills of the Orange County Lumber Company at Texas, the 
Beatrice Lumber Company at Lemonville and the Barbour 
Lumber Company at Hartburg are still down, with no im- 
mediate prospect of resuming. The mill of the Reese-Cor- 
riher Lumber Company at Connell has been running inter- 
mittently on about half time. 

J. B. Charles, vice president of the Hart Lumber Com- 
pany of Tampa, Fla., spent several days here last week 
in the interests of the Gress Manufacturing Company of 
Jacksonville, Fla. Local mills are cutting a part of the 
Great Eastern Railway timber and tie order, for shipment 
to England, placed with them by the Gress company. This 
stock is being inspected by members of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s inspection force. 


‘ 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., May 18.—Dealers who had refused 
to dispose of their lumber holdings at the low price 
levels that prevailed during the early months following 
the outbreak of the European war are now beginning to get 
rid of their surplus stocks. Prices have been increasing 














Lumber of various sorts is going out for the allied nations 
in some quantities. Under existing conditions it is of course 
practically impossible to ship to Germany. Most of the lumber 
taken by foreign countries is presumably for the use of the 
army. 

Coastwise trade is in fairly good condition. The demand is 
increasing with the approach of the summer season. An 
unprecedented business boom is in progress in the Southeast, 
while New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Boston are 
taking more pine than at any other time since the outbreak of 
the world war. 

Prices are naturally not yet normal, but they are reason- 
ably high and are considered satisfactory under the circum- 
stances. Mills closed for months are now running. ‘The 
demand is increasing rapidly. 

Savannah's position as the principal primary port for naval 
stores is threatened by a bill which has been introduced in 
the Florida Senate. In substance, the bill is designed to 
prohibit the shipment of naval stores out of Florida until 
they have been inspected by State inspectors, who would be 
located at the ports of that State. The effect would be to 
force all naval stores produced in Florida to be shipped to the 
ports of that State. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 17.—Water shipments are 
going forward to a degree that almost amounts to con- 
gestion, with coastwise trade and even foreign commerce 
rambling upward. It is significant that several eastern: 
buyers are scouring the mill territory down here for stock. 
They are not finding many takers for their business at the 
prices offered by the buyers. The mills are short of stock 
and are not showing any inclination to book orders for 
cutting that do not carry profitable prices. As prices have 
not shown any considerable improvement, many mills are 
still shut down. ; : i 

The Carpenter-O’Brien plant will begin cutting lumber 
June 1 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


Norro.k, VA., May 15.—May thus far has shown some 
improvement in demand over April and sales, while not 
exceptionally large, show a steady average. Demand is 
more general for both the better and lower grades of rough 
lumber and for dressed stock. Less complaint is heard over 
business and statements by lumbermen evidence a hopeful 
spirit. The present complications in hand with foreign coun- 
tries may have a deterrent effect temporarily but the opinion 
prevails that business has undergone such a heavy strain that 
it can withstand any developments along this line. 

After a long dry spell, heavy rains have visited this section 
and the coastal plane of North and South Carolina during the 
last week, practically halting operations in the woods. Some 
operators still run on short time and others have closed down 
entirely. 
wi tivities in real estate here and farther south are more 
noticeable and hanks and building associations are becoming 
more liberal in placing loans for home building. The railroads 


—_——— 
are buying North Carolina pine in larger quantities | ‘th for 
repair work and new car and road construction and « asider. 
able development along this line is expected. Cargo or.!ors are 
more frequent and cover both the better grades and t} lower 
grades, whereas several months ago the lower grades . ime in 
for the major share of attention. After several wooks of 
improved condition in home building there is noticable a 
better call for flooring, ceiling, partition and roofers : 

The box manufacturers complain about business aj):| about 
prices secured for their products, and consequently shi. little 
liberality in placing orders. They are operating now 5 from 
50 to 66 percent of their normal output. 

The price situation in rough lumber is improving siightly 


Cull and red heart lumber are not keeping up with th proces- 
sion, but box bark strips are still firm in price, althouch sales 
are yet light and some stock is now being carried by t!. mills. 
It is hoped that the improvement thus far noticed in May wilj 
continue. , 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 18.—April shows something of 
a let-down in applications for building permits. The 
value of the structures authorized during the month was 
only $755,522 ,with 50 additions entailing an outlay of $39,800 
and §20 alterations adding $54,000, a grand total of $849,399 
This brings the total for the first four months of the current 
year up to $38,771,111. The figures indicate that the lumber 
yards are doing a fair amount of business, while the outlook 
is very hopeful. 

J. E. Morgan, of the Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis., the 
widely known manufacturer of sash, doors and other mil] 
work, and II. A. Sellen, of the Morgan Sash & Door Company 
of Chicago, are in Baltimore this week conferring with C, A’ 
Hanscom, of the Morgan Millwork Company, going over the 
local situation and otherwise informing themselves is to the 
state of trade. The latter company has a fine establishment 
on West North Avenue, in the northwestern part of the city, 
and is affiliated with the Wisconsin corporation. : 

The Skinner Shipbuilding Company, of this city, which went 
into the hands of receivers recently, has been reorganized as 
the Baltimore Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Company. ‘The new 
company will take over the dry dock and other property of the 
Skinner company and continue operations, becoming a large 
consumer of lumber. 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., May 17.—Steady improvement with no 
marked changes in any direction summarizes the lumber 
market here for the last week. Interest of lumbermen 
has centered in the annual convention of the Georgia drain- 
age congress, held in Albany last week, and in the nomina- 
tion of new officers of the Atlanta Builders’ Exchange. The 
latter’s slate is as follows: Fer president, Charles W. Bern- 
haret; for vice president, B. Mifflin Hood; for treasurer, 
R. M. Walker; directers, William Wilson, Thomas I. Addison, 
P. C. Gilham, D. A. Ferrell and A. A. Craig. 


OBITUARY 


BENJAMIN F. SALZER.—President of the B. F. Salzer 
Lumber Company and vice president of the Central Sav- 
ings Bank, Benjamin F. Salzer, passed away, May 14, at 
his home in Denver, Colo., following a long illness, at the 
age of 48 years. He came to Denver from La Crosse, 
Wis., his birthplace, twenty-five years ago, and organ- 
ized the B. F. Salzer Lumber Company of which he 
was president and principal stockholder until his death. 
He was one of the most popular business men of Denver, 
and was known personally by hundreds of the best citi- 
zens who respected him for his sound business prin- 
ciples and loved him for his sterling qualities. He 
is survived by a widow and two children in Denver, 
and two brothers, one in Minneapolis and one in La 
Crosse. 
























HERBERT A. FOGG.—The death of Herbert A. Fogg, 
a member of a well known family of lumbermen of 
Maine, occurred May 14, at Nashua, N. H. Mr. Fogg was 
born and brought up in Bangor, Me., being the son of 
the sate H. H. Fogg, of the firm of Dole & Fogg, mill 
owners and lumber manufacturers. He entered his 
father’s firm as a bookkeeper and quickly rose to the 
charge of the finances of the company. <A few years 
ago he founded the banking firm of Tyler-Fogg Company. 
He was 62 years old and is survived by a widow and two 
daughters. 





WILLIAM DOBSON.—One of the best known and most 
skillful rivermen of northern Maine, William Dobson, 
of Caribou, Me., met instant death May 11 while “break- 
ing out’ the ‘‘gill-hook’’ beneath the brow of a jam in 
Gardiner Creek, about four miles north of Washburn, 
a task he considered so dangerous he would not send 
out any of his crew of drivers to attempt it. Mr. Dob- 
son was river boss for Thomas H. Phair, of Presque Isle. 
He is survived by a widow and several children. 





SEYMOUR H. KNOX.—One of the leading capitalists 
of Buffalo, N. Y., Seymour H. Knox, died there on May 
16 after a year’s illness, aged 54 years. He was interested 
in the United States Lumber Company, the Great South- 
ern Lumber Company and the Bathurst Lumber Company, 
and in three of the city’s largest banks. He leaves 4 
widow, two daughters and a son. 





HENRY SCHWARZWALDER.—Word has been received 
at Louisville, Ky., of the death of Henry Schwarzwalder, 
for years head of J. Schwarzwalder & Son, coopers at 
Louisville. He succumbed in New York to heart trouble, 
from which he had long been a sufferer. He was 61 
years old and had retired from active business. 





EUGENE R. BUCK.—Head of the firm of T. & E. R. 
Buck, chair manufacturers, with factories in Sterling and 
West Sterling, Mass., died May 13 at Worcester, at the 
age of 62. He served many years as selectman of Sterl- 
ing and as postmaster at West Sterling. He is survived 
by a widow, three sons and two daughters. 


CHARLES M. BECK.—A prominent lumberman of 
Penetanguishene, Ont., Charles M. Beck, president i 
the C. Beck Manufacturing Company (Ltd.), met, his 
death by drowning May 11. It is not known exactly = 
the accident occurred, but it is supposed that 4 hese 
he was driving walked out too far into the water while 
drinking and upset the vehicle and that Mr. Beck, being 
partially paralyzed, was unable to save himself. 





JOHN F. CRONIN.—A well known retail lumberman ¢ 
New York City, John F. Cronin, passed away May .~ 
He had been engaged in the retail business in that oy 
for the last fifteen years and formerly was in the pe 
of the Dunbar Box & Lumber Company. He is survlV 
by a daughter. 





MILTON MILLER.—The death of Milton Miller, of Ch 
cago, secretary of the Christiansen Lumber Compan: 
occurred suddenly May 12. 
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CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 





HYMENEAL | 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 
Orvawa, ONT., May 15.—Although the water in the 


Ottawa River is about five feet lower than it was at this 
time {ust year a well-maintained rainfall during the 
summer is expected to prevent any hindrance to navigation or 
interruption of operations at the big sawmills. Rivermen say 
there is nothing alarming in the situation and that the logs 


are yet running freely. ¢ : 

It is reported that the St. Lawrence River is very low, and 
that unless it rises to a considerable extent the Government 
must come to the aid by dredging during the early summer, 
Advices from the upper reaches of the St. John River in New 
Lrunswick are most encouraging. At various points along 
this river and tributaries the water continues to rise. About 
13,000,000 feet of logs, to be manufactured at Victoria Mills, 
at Fredericton, has already been brought out for Fraser (Ltd.). 

The British Admiralty, through Hon. W. H. Ross, Minister 
of Lands and Forests, is placing an order with British Colum- 
bia timber mills for 10,000,000 feet of lumber approximately 
valued at $100,000. 

There is at present a strong local demand for lumber, prin- 
cipally as building material. 

Not much shipping of lumber has yet been made through the 
Rideau Canal. The canal, owing to extensive repairs going on, 
was very late in opening this year. The lumber barges are 
now being put in readiness for shipment of lumber via Kings- 
ton to St. Lawrence and lake ports. Much of the lumber 
shipped from here to Buffalo goes through the Rideau Canal. 
The surprising thing this year is the strong demand for lumber 
from Britain, and the number of vessels, mostly sailing vessels, 
that have been requisitioned for this trade. This will relieve 
the United States markets of Canadian lumber to a large 
extent. 

The Railway Commission has under consideration the 
application of the Montreal Board of Trade transportation 
bureau on behalf of the Gros Falls Company for an order 
directing that mileage rates on pulpwood, as per the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company’s tariff, be appended to Cap Magde- 
leine, Que. 


FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


St. Joun, N. B., May 18.—The main log drives in 
New Brunswick are in safe waters. Some logs will be 
hung up, but not enough to interfere with the activity 
of the saw and pulp mills. 

Reports from the St. John, Miramichi and Restigouche 
rivers show that the season's work has been entered upon with 
great activity, and the like is true of mills on .the Bay of 
Fundy shore and on the smaller streams of the province. 
The American market for provincial spruce continues quiet. 

The Pejepscot Pulp & Paper Company, which operates in 
St. John County, and got out this year between 8,000,000 and 
9,000,000 feet of logs and pulp material, is carrying on the 
work of reforestation. It plants about 40,000 trees each spring 
on otherwise barren areas, and also has an excellent system of 
jire patrol during the summer. It owns outright a consider- 
able area of valuable forest lands, and sets a fine example of 
conservation, 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, OntT., May 17.—Trade continues generally 
quiet, there being very little improvement in building 
activity. Permits for construction in Toronto are less 
than 20 percent in value of those granted during the first four 
months of last year. Demand for lumber from the rival dis- 
tricts of western Ontario, which was fairly active in the early 
spring, bas slackened, as the farmers are now too busy to 
engage in building operations. The market is practically 
featureless. In white pine strips 1x4 are in somewhat better 
demand than other sizes. Hemlock is moving slowly in as- 
sorted sizes, unsorted hemlock being almost out of the market 
and prices low. But little eastern spruce is coming in, prices 
being kept high by the English demand. Latest reports from 
the bush are considerably more favorable for driving prospects 
than carlier in the month, Recent heavy rains have rendered 
the rivers and larger streams available for the drives, and it 
appears probable that most of the winter's cut will be got out, 
iy considerable of it is likely to be left on the smaller 
creeks, 











IN SOUTHEASTERN CANADA. 


MONTREAL, QUE., May 15.—The opening of navigation, 
usually looked upon as a favorable period for lumber- 
men, does not promise so well this year. . There is con- 
siderable demand from Great Britain and France for lumber, 
hit props and other building material, but it is almost impos- 
sible to get freight accommodation. Freight rates are abnor- 


mally high and are rising because of the fact that practically 
all hoats have been commandeered by the British Government 
for carrying troops, munitions of war and foodstuffs. 

_-\ general improvement in business conditions throughout 
Canada is evident. 
pric 


: Farmers are obtaining abnormally high 
s for everything they have to sell, which with the war 
s placed in factories is bringing about a return to normal 
litions. Evidence is not lacking that building operations 
ire improving and it will not be long before business resumes 
something of its former activity. 









NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., May 17.—Market conditions have 
igitly improved during the week, but business is slack 
ol the corresponding period of last year. The advent 
vt settled weather throughout the West has stimulated business 
tithe lumber industry, owing to the opening up of the building 
Season, Orders still remain very small but there is a shorter 
beriod between them, As far as can be learned, prices remain 
anged, except. for slight revisions in the country. At 
\! places in Saskatchewan some lumber companies have 
‘ out, and a lower price list is now in operation. Civic 
rovements throughout the west are curtailed but various 
‘are laying stretches of wooden walks. 
learn Cperations have started, while not on as large a 
eas last year, 


AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 


MAHA, Nes., May 18.—The cold snap with snow 
ms in the western part of the State the first part of 
Week has put something of a damper on the recent 
nber business, ‘The corn planting season besides is not 
Pi and this is holding the farmers close to their fields 
ae there. is little country business at present. 
te rhe yellow pine dealers are holding out for their higher 
Heasny said one of the sales managers of a large Omaha 
vlesale concern, “but at present western fir shows an in- 
ation to break a little. Just how much of a break there 
’e can not be told at this time, but on this will 
a whether the yellow pine men can continue to hold 
ee ong for their higher figure on their product. We 
ee some lively business in a few weeks when the 
“ther moderates a little and when the farmers are less 
‘Sy with their corn planting,” 
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WHITING-STEPHENSON.—Frank Rice Whiting, son 
of Frank Whiting, head of the Whiting Lumber Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, will be married-to Miss Edith 
Stephenson, June 5, 1915, at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Broad 
and Walnut streets, Philadelphia. The officiating clergy- 


man will be Rev. David M. Steele, of St. Lukes and the 
Cornelius H. Evans third, of Hudson, N. Y., 
and the maid of honor 


Epiphany. 


will be best man, will be Miss 





FRANK RICE WHITING. 


Janet Rambo, of Philadelphia. After the honeymoon, 
the young couple will reside in Overbrook until about 
September 1, when Mr. Whiting will probably be through 
with winding up the Whiting company’s business here 
and will then make his home in Port Huron, Mich., 
where the concern will continue in the manufacturing 
and wholesale business. 





McCOY-BELKNAP.—At the altar of St. Marks Episco- 
pal Church, at Minneapolis, Minn., on May 20, Rev. James 
E. Freeman spoke the words uniting Miss Helen Belknap 
to Lawrence R. McCoy. Many prominent society people 





LAWRENCE R. 


McCOY. 


were present at the ceremony and at the reception which 
followed at the Plaza Hotel. Ralph Clifford acted as best 
man and Miss Mary Louise Turner was maid of honor. 
Mrs. Robert H. McCoy, of Bonners Ferry, Idaho. mother 
of the groom, was among the wedding guests. Im- 
mediately after the reception the young couple left on an 
extended wedding trip to the Pacific coast. They will 
be at home to friends in Minneapolis this fall. 

Mr. McCoy is the son of Robert H. McCoy, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Bonners Ferry Lumber 
Company, of Bonners Ferry, Idaho, and formerly of the 
Grand Forks Lumber Company, of Grand Forks, N. D. 
The younger McCoy represents the company in Minne- 
apolis, in charge of a branch sales office in the Lumber 
Exchange. He was educated at the universities of 
Minnesota and North Dakota, and six years ago entered 
the employ of the Bonners Ferry Lumber Company, 
becoming assistant manager two years before he was 
assigned to the Minneapolis office in 1913. As a hustling 
young salesman he has done much to put western white 
pine on the map. 


EWING-MORGAN.—A marriage of more than usual 
interest to Nashville lumbermen was that of Miss Jean 
Morgan, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Henry W. Morgan to 
Cecil Ewing, secretary of the Nashville 
Club, which was solemnized last week at the West End 
Methodist Church. Following the ceremonies Mr. and 
Mrs. Ewing left for a honeymoon trip, which will take in 


places of interest along the Atlantic coast and upon their 
col- 
lection of bridal presents attested the popularity of the 


return will reside in Nashville. Tenn. A handsome 


young couple, an especially beautiful gift being received 


from the Nashville Lumbermen’s Cluh, as well as the 
i Ewing is identified 


Southern Lumberman, with which Mr. 
in an editorial capacity. 


ees 


IN CASE of a sawmill fire the wooden tramways lead- 
ing from the mill to the yard are often a means of 
One 
southern mill company has nailed a solid wall of corru- 


conveying fire which it is difficult to forestall. 


gated iron across each tram to constitute fire walls, 


Lumbermen’s 















































































150 M Bone-dry No. 2 


HARDWOODS 
Com. & Ber. full product 


99 Ds 
1 Birch of log into 1’, running 


exceptionally nice lengths and widths. 

From Wisconsin’s best Birch district and we can 
handle orders for car lots of single grades or a 
desired combination of grades. 

Dry stock at other points, all grades, thick- 
ness from 1”’ to 3’’. 


Dry No. 3 & Btr. from 1’’ to 14—con- 
siderable white winter-sawn stock in 1’’. 


Basswood 
Rock Elm 
Soft Elm 
Maple 


Crating Stock milled to order — Soft or Hardwood. 


KRAUS & STONE, 


1’’ No. 2 Com. & Btr., 2’? No. 2 Com. 


& Btr., 2% No.2 Com. & Btr.—all dry. 





1’? No.3 & Btr.; 1%’’No.3; 134°’ No.3 & 
Btr.; 2’’,234’’& 3’’—Wis.& Mich. stock. 
Choice Michigan stock, all grades in l1’’, 


1? 1Z?? 9H « ” 
1% ’ % ’ 2 ’ 2% ’ 3 


MARSHFIELD, 
wIs. 














ss 1s and 2s, Clear Sap 
No. 1, 2& 3 Com. Soft Yellow Poplar 


Three Million Feet 


of this thickness; also 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 
8-4, for mixed cars always on sticks. 





You may get lower prices, but 
the customer we both want 
considers value first 

















Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Mangmince 





A Good say dealers who talk from undead 
sy ll r ence in meeting present day build- 
elle 


ers face to face, is 
e 
Beech Flooring 
Ours is end matched, hollow backed and polished. 
The New Glasgow Planing Mill Co. Inc. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers GLASGOW, KY. 




















} 
We Run Our Poplar, Quartered | 
Own Mills White Oak, Plain 
Manufacturing Mak, Walnut, Etc. 
WRITE US BEFORE BUYING 
Vestal Lumber & Mfg. CO. 


| : KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE | 
ot= 


=e) 


POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 


— Specializing in — 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, Ackerman, Miss. 
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ypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 





Manufacturers 








Bradley, Miller & Company 
BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
’ Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 

















VEST VIRGINIA 








West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 
| Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana. 














William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA 


— Mar-ufacturers and Wholesalers -— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 








Gann 














& & 

WHITE 

oax Limbers 
For all kinds of Construction purposes, 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


\ PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











James A. Wright, the well known lumberman of Mer- 
rill, Wis., was in Chicago on business this week. 


Walter B. Burke, vice president and general manager 
of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company of Charleston, Miss., 
is taking a well earned rest at French Lick. 


F. H. Schneider, of Wausau, Wis., was a Chicago vis- 
itor last Thursday. Mr. Schneider does a wholesale 
business and reports conditions a little better. 


Harry Morris, of William Morris & Sons Company, of 
Chicago, is home again after a two weeks’ visit to Cali- 
fornia. He reports having had a most enjoyable trip. 


W. H. Weller, of Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, was a Chicago visitor last Friday, looking after 
business for his association. 


M. G. Truman, vice president of the Marsh & Truman 
Lumber Company, Chicago, is on the Pacific coast this 
week. Mr. Truman will visit the company’s offices in 
Seattle and before his return to Chicago will visit 
Portland and San Francisco. 


Charles F. Hickok, of Gaylord, Mich., chief fire warden 
of the forest fire protective department of the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, has resigned that 
position to become a member of the Consolidated Lum 
ber Company, of Manistique, Mich. 


I. R. Gadd, of Chicago, vice president of the Wiscon- 
sin Lumber Company, has just returned from Memphis, 
Tenn., where he attended a joint meeting of the railroad 
heads and the hardwood manufacturers, looking to a 
better understanding regarding freight rates. 


George J. Pope, of Chicago, vice president of the 
D. S. Pate Lumber Company, which is also interested in 
the Stuart Lumber Company, of Brinson, Ga., recently 
returned from a trip to the East and reported that he 
found conditions much better in the yellow pine business. 


Visitors to Chicago this week included Mr. and Mrs. 
Perry Wiess, of Beaumont, Tex., who were accompanied 
by Mrs. Wiess’ mother, Mrs. Caswell. While not at 
present actively engaged in the lumber trade Mr. Wiess 
is well known in that trade, being a son of the late 
Capt. William Wiess, one of the pioneer yellow pine 
manufacturers of the South. 


C. B. MeVey, who represents Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co., of Laurel, Miss., in Illinois, with headquarters at 
Washington, Ill., spent a few days in Chicago this 
week, calling on the trade. Mr. MeVey said that all 
the crops needed was rain and he had learned that 
since he left home lots of it had fallen in that terri- 
tory, so he had every reason to believe trade would 
be good in Illinois the coming season. 


G. H. Bulgrin, of the Quixley & Bulgrin Lumber 
Company, Chicago, left last Friday evening for a two 
weeks’ trip to Merrill and Wausau, Wis. He was 
accompanied by his wife and children, who will visit 
friends in Wausau. In a letter received from him 
this week by Mr. Quixley he said it was altogether 
too cold for fishing and that he was therefore getting 
most of his pleasure in attending to business. 


E. D. Galloway and Max L. Pease, of the Galloway- 
Pease Lumber Company, of Saginaw, Mich., with mill at 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., arrived in Chicago Thursday morning 
from Michigan. Mr. Pease has just got through calling 
on the trade in Detroit and he says things are booming 
in that city. So far as the volume is concerned he said 
demand for oak is good, his firm having sold 1,200,000 
feet during April; the prices, however, leave much to be 
desired. 


Probably the Keith Lumber Company, located in 
Laflin street, south of Twenty-Second, Chicago, carries 
more kinds of hardwoods than any yard. This com- 
pany has recently received a shipment of fifty rose 
wood logs. Mr. Riel, who handles all the fancy foreign 
woods, says the logs are exceptionally good and will be 
used in the manufacture of high grade fixtures. The 
Keith company also received a consignment of teak, both 
of these shipments coming from India. 


G. E. Lamb, president, and R. B. McCoy, treasurer, 
of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, of Charleston, 
Miss., stopped off in Chicago for a day last Monday, 
on their way home to Clinton, Iowa, from a_ visit 
to the mill. Mr. Lamb said that figured red gum, both 
firsts and seconds and No. 1 common, were in good de- 
mand and stocks in the hands of manufacturers were 
small. Users of high class cabinet woods recognize the 
value of this beautiful wood and it would naturally fol- 
low that plain red gum will share in this demand, he said. 


Ben S. Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lumber 
Company, of Beaumont, Tex., was in Chicago this week 
on one of his periodical visits and was an appreciated 
caller at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. 


Woodhead believes he sees a rift in the clouds ang 
looks for a marked change for the better in t!o yellow 
pine trade at an early date. Already some advances 
have been made and are being held, with indications 
pointing to a steadily strengthening market. Mr. Woog. 
head’s company, which has hitherto been « strictly 
yellow pine concern, is branching out and has ompleted 
arrangements for handling the output of a larve south 


ern hardwood mill. Mr. Woodhead was accom) nied op 
his trip to Chieago by E. H. Green, general manager 
of the Beaumont Sawmill Company, whose output js 
sold by the Beaumont Lumber Company. Mr. (ireen jg 
making this trip for the purpose of getting in personal 
touch with the large buyers and making himself more 
thoroughly acquainted with their needs. 





RETURNS TO CHICAGO. 

John C. McLachlin this week became connected with 
the Stillwell Lumber Company in the McCormick 
Building, Chicago. Mr. Macklin will have fuil charge 
of the yard sales. He has been in the yellow pine 
business for many years and therefore is fully quali- 
fied to handle this department for this growing con- 
cern, 

Mr. MeLachlin started in the lumber business about 
twenty-four years ago, at Little Bay, Ark. After 
being there about three years he was sent by the 
owners of the Big Four mills to St. Louis, where he 
established a selling agency under the title of the 
Big Four Lumber Company. He held that position 





JOHN C. McLACHLIN, OF CHICAGO; 
Manager of Yard Sales, Stillwell Lumber Company. 


for fourteen years and then resigned to accept the 
office of manager and vice president of the Dixie 
Lumber Company. The mills of that concern in Louis- 
iana were absorbed by the Frost-Johnson Lumber Com- 
pany, and Mr. McLachlin became connected with the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, opening an office in 
Chicago in 1908. He retained this position until July 
1, 1911, when he resigned and went to California. He 
bought a twenty-acre walnut farm in that State, near 
El Monte, and decided to retire from the lumber bust- 
ness. The lumber game, however, was in his blood 
and in February, 1912, Mr. McLachlin came back to 
Chicago and formed a partnership with James L. Lane 
as James L. Lane & Co. After a few months he, with 
Charles H. MecDaris, again started up in business m 
St. Louis, under the old name of the Big Four Lumber 
Company. This was in August, 1912. Later he be- 
came connected with the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Com- 
pany, leaving that concern for the position he now 
holds. 

Mr. McLachlin has a pleasing personality and has 
a faculty of making and retaining friendships and 
his many friends in Chicago will be glad to know 
that he again has cast his lot with them in this great 
lumber market. 





SUGGESTIONS AS TO PACIFIC COAST MILL 
METHODS. 


This week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had a call from 
©. W. Willette, of Seattle, Wash., who has been a friend 
of the paper since long before the name AMERICAN LUM 
BERMAN was adopted. He won his first reputation as 
sawmill inventor, designer and engineer. Speaking 
about mill conditions on the Pacifie coast, Mr. Willette 
said that the industry in the big timber was gradually, 
though too slowly, getting away from the idea of cutting 
big stuff. The big timber is so enticing to look at that 
there used to be a feeling that any mill cutting redwood 
fir or tideland spruce should be designed to turn out proe 
uct of the biggest size that could be eut from the big 
timbers. While there is enormous timber, the average 
size of the logs that come to the mills is much smaller 
than ordinarily supposed—only a small percentage of it 
being over 4 to 414 feet in diameter, and, beside that, 
the sizes demanded are still smaller in proportion. One 
of the leading mills on the Coast investigated its product 
for six months and found that the average size per piece 
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was than 15 feet. As to the question of length, a 
mill overed that the amount of stuff over 40 feet 
lon ¢ its trade demanded would not pay more than 
¥, percent on the cost of the extra equipment required 
to proce the extra long material. In fact, in very 
few ills does the demand go over 5 percent for stuff 


about /) feet long. Mr, Willette makes the point that 
the equipment necessary to cut long and big stuff, espe- 
“je long stuff, is so costly to build and cumbersome 


ajally 
ape ition that for most mills it is not worth while. In 


in Opi 
q sawiilll, eutting up to 24 feet long only, the saw can 
he ke): in the eut a much greater proportion of the time 


than with the feeds that are adapted to long logs—and 
Mr. Willette says the only time a band saw is making 
money is when it is making sawdust—the percentage of 
overrun is greater both on the carriage and on the edger 
and the quality of product, including the percentage of 
uppers, should be and usually is better. Mr. Willette 
says that in his opinion if the ordinary mill finds it neces- 
sary occasionally to eut large and long timbers, it would 
better buy them from its neighbors or put up a cheap 
separate Tig so as not to burden the money making part 
of the mill with machinery which is used on long stuff 
only a very small proportion of the time. 





LUMBERMEN’S GOLF ASSOCIATION—THE 
ANNUAL TOURNAMENT. 


The oflicers of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of 
Chicago have issued an invitation for the ninth annual 
golf tournament. The tournament this year will be 
held at the Beverly Country Club on Tuesday, June 8. 
The tournament is open to all lumbermen who are mem- 
bers of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago. 
The play for the championship will continue Wednesday 
and Thursday, June 9 and 10 at the Midlothian Country 
Club, Midlothian, Tl. The following events will be held: 

Events. 

ES CHAMPIONSHIP—QUALIFYING Rounp—36 holes, medal 
play, lowest 8 gross scores in qualifying round continues at 
match play (serateh) for the association championship, 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 9-10, 1915, at the Midlothian 
Country Club: 

First Round, Wednesday morning, match play, 18 holes. 

Semi-Final Round, Wednesday afternoon, match play, 18 
holes. 

Final Round, Thursday morning and afternoon, match play, 
36 holes, 

Pairings in this event will be announced as soon as practical 
after qualifying round. : 

The winner of this event will be awarded a gold medal; the 
runner-up a silver medal. 

Medals are presented by the Lumbermen’s Golf Association. 

At Beverly, June 8. 

2. ‘itn AMERICAN LUMBERMANY Cup—Lowest gross score, 
1S holes, afternoon play; the winner to have his name en- 
sraved thereon and have custody of the cup for the ensuing 
year: this cup becomes the property of the player who shall 
win if three times. Presented by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Che winner will also be awarded a gold medal ; the runner-up, 
a-silver medal. Medals are presented by the Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association. 

5. Tile STILLWELL Cup—Lowest gross score, 36 holes, 
morning and afternoon play. The winner to have his name 
engraved thereon and have custody of cup for the ensuing 
year: this cup to become the property of the player who shall 
win it three times. Presented by Addison Stillwell. The 
Winner will also be awarded a gold medal; the runner-up, a 
eee maces Medals are presented by the Lumbermen’s Golf 
Association. 

4. 'THr LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO CUP— 
Lowest net score, 18 holes, afternoon play, full handicap to 
apply. Only players having a handicap of 12 or more are 











eligible in this event. The winner to have his name engraved 
thereon and have custody of cup for the ensuing year; the 
cup to hecome the property of the player who shall win it three 
times. Presented by the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 
Che winner will also be awarded a gold medal; the runner-up, 
i r medal. Medals are presented by the Lumbermen’s Golf 
associition. 

5. Tie Ie ‘LER Cup—Match play against bogey, 18 holes, 


afternoon play 84 of handicap to apply. The winner to have 
his ime engrayed thereon and have custody of cup for the 
ensiing year; this cup to become the property of the player 
who shall win it three times. Presented by Herman H. 
Mettler. The winner will also be awarded a gold medal pre- 
Sented by the Lumbermen’s Golf Association. 

6. TILE PRESIDENT’S TRopHyY—Best choice net score on 18 
holes, full handicap to apply. Only those playing full 36 


> cs are eligible in this event. Presented by President John 

- b. C, Crossperr TropHy—Approach and putting contest 
on ninth (9) hole open to all players having a par or better 
score, afternoon play, on the eighteenth (18) hole. Complete 
details of this event will be announced on the day of tourna- 
ment. Presented by E. C. Crossett, Davenport, Iowa. 

S. E. LL. Grant TropHy—Best net score on odd holes 
(1,5. 5, 7,9, 11, 18, 15, 17), afternoon play, full handicap to 
apply. Presented by EB. L. Grant, Kenosha, Wis. 

_. I. L. JOHNSON, IR., TROPHY—Lowest gross score, morn- 
ing cr afternoon play, made on second (2) hole (Punch Bow]l). 
Presented by F, L. Johnson, jr. 


: 10. LIGHT EVENTS—Four—Medal play, full handicap to 
apply. afternoon play. The handicap committee will divide 
the pliyers into four flights according to handicaps assigned. 





lirst light Trophy, presented by F. R. Gadd. 

Sccond Flight Trophy, presented by J. W. Carey. 
‘ Miird Flight Trophy, presented by the Lumbermen’s Golf 
Ass tion, 

I h Flight Trophy, presented by John S. Wood. 

HARDWOOD WHOLESALERS MEET. 

| hardwood wholesalers who are members of the 
a” rmen’s Association of Chicago and are known as 
Dison C, were the first to hold a luncheon and meeting 
“3 © new home of the Lumbermen’s Association. 
au 


‘on was served in the assembly room, following 
whit) the meeting was called to order by Glenn H. Hol- 
lows, chairman of the division. It was the consensus 
ol ‘se present that Division C should hold a meet- 
“th the second Tuesday of each moi:th. The mem- 
ers present all promised to utilize the bulletin board, 
Whi: was put up to facilitate trading among the 
me’ ers and hereafter this board probably will be the 
cev'er of attraction. 


following committees will serve during the coming 


Bh nbership Committee. 
J} ey. 


i 


Market Conditions 
Committee. 
A. H. Ruth. 
Gregertsen Bros. 


abe Stone, 
I Schmechel, 


ts letin Board Committee. 


aS ifurd, Hardwood Mills Lumber Co. 
i se D. Griffith, D. K. Jeffris & Co. 
- U. Skeele, 


Clarence Boyle. 


ASSOCIATION ADOPTS RESOLUTIONS OF 
SYMPATHY. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago on May 17, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were presented and unanimously 
adopted: 


WHEREAS, We have learned with profound sorrow of the 
death of Oliver O. Agler, of Upham & Agler, members of this 
association, who passed away on Monday afternoon, April 26, 
at Geneva, Ill.; and 

WHEREAS, Mr. Agler has been our associate in the lumber 
trade for more than twenty years, a citizen whose upright 
— noble life was a standard of emulation to his fellows: 
an 

WHEREAS, In the death of Oliver O. Agler the lumbermen of 
Chicago and country have sustained the loss of a friend and 
associate, whose affability, honesty and business integrity 
Lave endeared him to his business associates; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago tender their profound sympathy to the widow, 
family and his business associates in this hour of their affiic- 
tion and bereavement and commend them for consolation to 
Him who orders all things for the best; and be it therefore 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the records 
of this association and an engrossed copy sent to the family 
of our deceased brother and a copy be furnished to the lumber 
press. 


WHEREAS, This association has learned with profound sor- 
row of the death of Milton Miller, secretary of the Christian- 
sen Lumber Company, member of this association, who died 
Wednesday morning, May 12, and 

WHEREAS, Mr. Miller, having been prominently identified 
for many years with the lumber trade of Chicago, we point 
with pride to the life of our late associate as a bright example 
of business integrity and uprightness worthy of emulation ; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago in sorrow tender to his bereaved family their con- 
dolence and warmest sympathy in this hour of their great 
affliction ; and be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the min- 
utes of the association and a copy be sent to the family of 
our deceased brother and the lumber press of this city. 





NEW PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALE HOUSE. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 15.—The Guiniven Lumber 
Company has made its debut in the lumber trade of 
this city with the same ‘‘pep’’ and dash that John J. 
Guiniven, its founder and head, has shown in the whole 
of his business career. The Guiniven Lumber Company 





JOHN J. GUINIVEN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; 
Organizer and Head of Newly Established Wholesale House. 


came into existence and fame almost simultaneously 
and without warning, for they got publicity aplenty in 
the local papers by being the first occupants of the 
newly completed Widener Building. It is a corpora- 
tion, operating under a Pennsylvania charter, and has 
been organized to handle, in a wholesale way, longleaf 
and shortleaf pine, cypress, shingles, hardwoods and 
white pine. It is located in suite 1400 of the Widener 
Building. Mr. Guiniven is spending most of his time 
out among the trade, where he is well and favorably 
known. Associated with him in charge of the office end 
of the business is W. A. Reed, at one time with the 
J. 8. Kent Company, and for years in business for 
himself. 

‘John J. Guiniven, who heads the new concern, is a 
fine example of American push and energy. He started 
in the lumber business in 1885, with the old firm of 
Taylor & Betts, when they had a yard on the Delaware, 
receiving for his services as errand boy $1.50 a week. 
With this concern and its successor, William S. Taylor 
& Co., he worked through all branches of the business, 
and when Thomas B. Hammer left and started in busi- 
ness for himself, Mr. Guiniven went with him as shortleaf 
buyer and salesman, For the last three years he has 
had charge of the North Carolina end of the business 
of the Producers Lumber Company. He has a host of 
friends, and if their well-wishing, combined with his 
knowledge of the business and of how to treat customers, 
his natural progressiveness and ambition may be stand- 
ards to judge by, the new concern will be successful 
from the start. 





LAUNCHES GENERAL WHOLESALE BUSINESS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 14.—Horace G. Hazard, who 
has been manager of the Philadelphia office of the 
Hilton-Dodge Sales Company for some time, has taken 
over the business, and will now conduct a business in 
his own name, His main supply will be the product of 
the Hilton-Dodge Company, whose lumber he will still 
handle, but he will add certain lines not manufactured 
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The Hyde Park Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 
Hardwood Trim 


We straighten our lumber and machine the 
stock perfectly, so you take no chances in 
placing orders with us. We solicit inquiries 
for your requirements in Oak, Gum, Poplar 
and Yellow Pine in straight or mixed cars. 
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The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
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The Chetry Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

The Largest Stock of Dry 

Cherry in United States. 
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Successor to Cincinnati Branch of The Prendergast Co. 
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by them and broaden the business into a general whole- 
sale line. Mr. Hazard has had many years’ experience 
in the lumber business in many capacities and is well 
known in the trade. His offices in the Crozer Building 
will be retained and eargo as well as car orders of 
Hilton-Dodge stock wiil be available, as heretofore. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 


Navigation this spring opened a week later than last 
year, the first steamer, the Mueller, arriving from Em- 
pire, Mich., April 16, carrying 402,000 feet of lumber. 
From April 16 to May 14, inclusive, 6,089,000 feet of 
lumber were received at the port of Chicago. The 
largest individual cargo—780,000 feet—was carried by 
the steamer Kalkaska, from Duluth, Minn. The next 
largest cargo—489,000 feet—was carried by the steamer 
Helen C, from Alpena, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

April 16--Str. Mueller, Empire, Mich., 402,000 feet. 

April 21—wStr. Mwveller, Empire, Mich., 401,000 feet. 

April 27--Sch. Delta, Marinette, Wis., 400,000 feet; Str. 
Louis Pahlow, Marinette, Wis., 450,000 feet. 

April 28—Str. W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 205,000 feet. 
April 30—Sch, Ed BE. Skeele, Thompson, Mich., 192,c00 
feet. 

May 5—Sch. Delta, Escanaba, Mich., 400,000 feet: barge 
D, F. Filer, Marinette, Wis., 450,000 feet. 

May 11—Str. Helen C, Alpena, Mich., 489,000 feet. 

May 13—Str. Susie Chipman, Escanaba, Mich., 250,000 
feet: Str. W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 217,000 feet; Str. 
Sidney O. Neff, North Tonawanda, N. Y., 278,000 feet: Str. 
Kalkaska, Duluth, Minn., 780,000 feet. 

May 14—-Str. Louis Pahlow, Escanaba, Mich., 425,000 feet : 
Sch. Delta, Rapid River, Mich., 400,000 feet ; Str. V. J. Nessen, 
North Tonawanda, N, Y., 350,000 feet. 





APPOINTED EASTERN SALES AGENT. 

Boston, Mass., May 18.—L. F. McAleer, of Newton, 
Mass., New England representative of the Natalbany 
Lumber Company, of Hammond, La., in connection with 
his duties with that company has also been made selling 
agent in this territory for the Butterfield Lumber Com- 
pany, of Norfield, Miss., effective today. The Butter- 
field Lumber Company was recently acquired by the 
Natalbany Lumber Company. 

BOOB BBB OOOOrn 
SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 

Lake CHARLES, La., May 18.—While the lumber mar- 
ket shows little if any improvement and orders come in 
very slowly the feeling among local lumbermen is con 
stantly srowing better and the mills keep on sawing, turning 
the output into the vards when there is no other demand, 
Most of the Long-Bell group of mills in the Caleasieu dis- 
trict are running full time. Other mills in this district are 
practically all ‘on two-thirds time. 

Fire at the Krause & Managan Lumber Company's plant 
at Westlake Monday morning destroyed three dry kilns with 
an approximate loss of $9,000. The fire occurred at an oppor- 
tune time, as the men were going to work, and there was 
no breeze, or the entire plant would have been in serious 
danger. 

—_—_—_—o — 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN. 
The following list of patents which may be of interest 
to lumbermen has been prepared for the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN by R. E. Burnham, patent attorney, 867 Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C. Copies of any of them may 
be obtained from Mr. Burnham at 20 cents each: 
1,139,012. sark-rossing machine. Warrent E. 
Grand Rapids, Wis. 
1,1% 4 Log-buoy. Joseph H. Johnson, Blissville, Ark. 
Apparatus for smoothing building wood and for 
raw logs and trunks. Alfred Svendsen, Fredericin, 
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This is not a conven- 
tion for advertising man- 
agers only. It will par- 
ticularly benefit those 
who are up to their 
elbows in business ad- 
ministration and who 
control the buying of 
advertising and printing, 
the direction of the sales 
force, the costs of man- 
ufacturing. 

Presidents, General 
Managers, Sales Mana- 
gers, all should be and 
many will be there. — 

Join them. Visit the 
representative American 
city. Get the ideas of the 








Kvery Business Executive 


interested in the business press of his field 

should attend the 1915 Convention of the 

Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
at Chicago, June 20th to 24th 


For further information, Programme, Rates, etc., address 
Convention Bureau, Advertising Building, Chicago, III. 
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big men in business. Lis- 
ten to the addresses on 
business topics by dis- 
tinguished men; _Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, 
William Jennings Bryan, 
Arthur Brisbane, Henry 
Watterson, John H. 
Fahey and others. Par- 
ticipate in the depart- 
mental sessions and dis- 
cussions nearest your 
business. 

And don’t forget to 
bring the ladies along— 
a special committee of 
the Chicago ladies will 
see that they are enter- 
tained royally. 
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URGES OPPOSING TRAIN LIMIT BILL, 





Lumbermen Presents Iniquitous Features of Proposed 
Measure—Asks Co-operating in Defeatiny It, 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN publishes her vwith 
letter from A. F. Marsh regarding the bill 1. 
freight trains to fifty cars, which is pending in the 
legislature of Illinois. Mr. Marsh points ovi that 
while this bill purports to be designed to reduce rail- 
way accidents the effect of its passage woul be to 
increase railway accidents of all kinds. Its rea] pur- 
pose is to compel the railways to run shorter and 
more trains, so that they will have to employ more 
men, Its enactment would in the opinion of its Op- 
ponents cause a large and entirely unnecessary jn- 
crease in railway expenses, and for some years at 
least congestion and delays in the handling of freight 
traffic. 

The committee on public utilities of the Illinois 
house, which has had the bill under consideration, 
made an adverse report regarding it, but neverthe- 
less it has been brought before the house, and there 
seems danger that it may be passed. The labor lobby 
which is promoting it is large and aggressive. When 
a similar bill was before the Indiana legislature the 
Grain Dealers’ Association and other shippers’ organi- 
zations of that State openly and strongly oppose it, and 
shippers’ organizations of Illinois and their individual 
members should take a similar course with reference to 
the bill pending at Springfield. 

There is pending before the legislature of TMlinois a 
bill to limit freight trains to fifty cars, This measure 
ought to be vigorously opposed by all shippers, including 
shippers of lumber. I urge the lumbermen of Illinois 
to interest themselves in this matter and to express 
their views concerning it at once to the members of the 
legislature. Many of the members will be at their homes 
on Friday, Saturday and Sunday. This would be a good 
time for us to get in touch with them and express our 
sentiments to them. The passage of the train limit bill 
would increase railway accidents and at the same time 
increase the cost of transportation, and in periods of 
heavy traffic movement would aggravate the congestion 
of traffic and the car shortages. 

The bill purports to be in the interest of safety. The 
representatives of the labor brotherhoods who are advo- 
cating it say that long trains increase accidents, and 
cite statistics regarding the number of persons killed and 
injured on railways to show the need for safety legis- 
lation. Everybody knows that there are too many 
casualties on our railways. But no evidence whatever 
has been introduced to show that this is due to long 
trains and none can be. On the contrary, the statistics 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission demonstrate that 
the number of accidents depends mainly on the number 
of freight trains run. There has been a steady increase 
in the length of freight trains for years. On the other 
hand, the number of trains run has increased in some 
years when the traffic to be handled has increased and 
decreased in other years when the amount of traffic to 
be handled has decreased. i 

Now, the number of accidents has not steadily increased 
along with the increase in the length of trains. On the 
contrary, regardless of the length of trains, in 90 percent 
of all cases all classes of railway accidents have in- 
creased when the number of freight trains run has 
increased and have decreased when the number of freight 
trains run has decreased. Take, for example, the sta- 
tistics regarding collisions from 1905 to 1914. In 19(6, 
1907, 1910 and 1913 there were increases in the numbel 
of freight trains run and in all these years there were 
increases in the total number of collisions. On the other 
hand in 1908, 1909, 1911, 1912 and 1914 there were de- 
creases in the number of freight trains run and in every 
one of these years there was a decrease in the number 
of collisions. Anyone who will stop to think will ¥ 
that it stands to reason that on any given mileage 0 
railway an increase in the number of trains run will —— 
an increase in accidents. But if legislation requires 4 
railways to limit and reduce the length of trains it bam 
necessarily cause them to run more trains to handle * 
same traffic. In consequence legislation limiting ane 
reducing the length of trains must necessarily increase 
aan Ss 
ae What It Means to the Railroads. ii 

is equally plain that if the railways are compe ei 
ee — trains they will be compelled to rons 
greater expenses to handle the traffic. They Ww ill se 
to provide more tracks to run the trains on; more nay 
motives to pull them. For every additional train be 
run they will have to employ an additional train cre F 
It has been estimated that the increase in expenses 7 
the railways of Illinois that would be caused by bw 
legislation would be $20,000,000 or $30,000,000 a year. N | 
in the long run, will have to bear this additional oe. 
It will have to be borne by those who pay. railway ra - 
in other words by the traveling and shipping public. Pete 
the lumber shippers wart to be forced to pay ney 
rates in order that the railways may build tracks. way 
locomotives, run trains and hire men that they do no 

a t want? pds 
nee this laginatine is passed it will take the ral 
several years at least to provide the additional tracy. 
locomotives etc., that they will require in order to he 
the business in short trains. Meantime, any free 
which they could not handle promptly with their per 
facilities would have to wait. A locomotive might Pos 
able to pull seventy-five cars, and there might be seven ee 
five cars at a station or in a yard to move, but when ns 
train of fifty cars had been made up it would have he 
move and the other twenty-five cars would have to id 
left even though, as would often be the case, there ~~ 
be no other locomotive available with which to pull the 1d 
The delays to and congestion of traffic which wore 
result would be worse than any which the shippine 
public ever has experienced. ’ ; J ere 

The true purvose of the legislation is to nOre® ian 
railways to emplov more men than they need to oer ing 
their business. It is to the interest of the shipping 
public that the railways shall handle their ral 
efficiently and economically as possible. A commit in 
of railway officers has been vigorously opposing the ne 
limit bill, but it is being supported by an agsress 
lobby representing not only the railway labor untlone os 
also the State federation of labor. The shippers he +s ee 
ber should see where their interests lie, and should a 
steps at-once to protect them. I appeal to you ‘0 tors 
upon, write or wire to your representatives and apg 
in the legislature at Springfield and tell them that = 
are vigorously and unqualifiedly opposed to this legis 
— FLevcHer Marsu, Chairman Traffic Commiitee 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 
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USINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Yellow Pine Lumber Co. has 
peen succeeded by the J, W. McWilliams Lumber Co., 
with authorized capital of $75,000. 

<ANSAS. Piggott—The Myers Stave Manufactur- 
wero ae increased its capital stock from $25,000 to 
$50,000, 

CALIFORNIA. Ventura—The Ventura Mill & Lumber 
Co. has removed its headquarters to Santa Paula. 

San 





Francisco—The Coos Bay Manufacturing Co. is 
out of business. 

CONNECTICUT. Bristol—D. B. Judd & Co. have been 
succeeded by B._F. Judd. 

West Haven—J. E. Mar & Son Co. has been succeeded 
by the New Haven Shipyard Co. (Inc.), of Bridgeport. 
“FLORIDA. Fountain—The Enterprise Lumber Co, has 
been succeeded by the German-American Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Pensacola. 

GEORGIA. Cuthbert—E. A. Jackson has been 
ceeded by Porter & Yarbrough. 

IDAHO. Nez Perce—P. E. Miller has been succeeded 
by D: Donovan. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Greenvale Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Greenvale Co., wholesaling lumber 
and coal at 343 South Dearborn Street. ; 

Savanna—Schramling & Cotton are closing out. 

Walton—The Neola Elevator Co. has been succeeded by 
the Walton Equity Exchange, with authorized capital of 
$5,000. 

‘ INDIANA. Macy—Sylvanus See has been succeeded by 
See & Son. 

IOWA. Early—A. S. Evans has been succeeded by the 
Carlton Lumber Co. 

Galt—The Wese & Ketelson Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by J. & W. C. Shull, with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Goddell—S. S. Matson has been succeeded by the Good- 
eil Lumber Co, 

Preston—The Kruse Lumber & Coal Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by F. C. C. Schroeder. . 

Sioux Citv—The Edwards & Bradford Co. has sold its 
retail yard to the Schoeneman-Jensen Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Groveland—E. A. Colburn has been suc- 
ceeded by the Groveland Lumber Co., with headquarters 
Lake Superior Lumber Co., Kansas City. 

Uamlin-—The F. M. Spalding Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by George Dowell. 

Topeka—The Dudley Lumber Co. 
Lumber Co. 
Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Williamstown—R. H. Elliston & Co. have 
sold out. . 

MASSACHUSETTS. Milford—Z. C. 
succeeded by George W. Locke. ! 

Somerville—The Derby Desk Co. is out of business here. 

MINNESOTA, Alexandria—The L. A. Page Lumber Co. 
a ag its stock and yards to the Earl L. Best Lum- 

er Co. 

Clear Lake—The J. James Lumber Co. 
lumber business here. 

MISSOURI. Altamont—The Clark & Bates Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Farmers’ Lumber Co. 

Lamar—The Calhoon Putnam Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Mills Long Lumber Co. 

MONTANA. Dillon—The Beverhead Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by A. P. & H. S. Gimble. 

NEBRASKA. Brownville—The Edwards &_ Bradford 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded here by the J. W. Finnell 
Lumber Co. 

Milligan—The F. M. Spalding Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Milligan Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. New York—John H. Carl has been suc- 
ceeded by John H. Carl & Sons. 

Niverville—Harrington & Spaulding have been succeeded 
by_F. LaMott Spaulding. 

Shortsville—Mary E. Hixson has been succeeded by 
M. E. and R. V. Hixson. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington—The Knox Lumber 
Co. has sold its plant on Smith’s Creek to Frank L. Slaff. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Pettibone—The Winnor Adams Co. 
has been succeeded by John Adams. 

OHIO. Tiffin—J. B. Mathias has been succeeded by the 
Mathias Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Britton—-The A. W. Hedge Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Minnetonka Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Oklahoma. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Wernersville—The E. Witman, sr., 
Co. has been succeeded by Morton E. Witman. 

TENNESSEE. Puryear—Hendricks Bros. 
Succeeded by Kelly & Co. 


_ TEXAS. East Bernard—The East Bernard Lumber Co. 
is closing out. 


Houston—Burkitt & Barnes have been succeeded by L. 
arnes, 
Houston—The West Lumber Co. has reduced its capital 
Stock to $3,000,000 
: Seymour—The Kendall-Flint Lumber Co. has sold its 
yard here to the Morrison-Smith Lumber Co. 
WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Nudd & Taylor wood- 


ae plant has been taken over by the Gould Lum- 
4 0 


suc- 


and the McCleery 
havé consolidated as the McCleery-Dudley 


Field has been 


is out of the 


have been 








wees he Drayton Mill Co. has sold its cedar mill to 
1 fam Whitmer & Sons, of Philadelphia. 

Ps © VIRGINIA. Elkins—Arrangements have been 
faetu: oe the heading mill of the Keystone Manu- 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

8 MA ‘!TOBA. Dauphin—Hafenbrak & Steen have been 

Succeeded by C. B. Steen. 
INCORPORATIONS. 
autRKANSAS. | Jelks (P. O. Grays)—Baxter Stave Co. 
oe wapital | $7,500; L. V. and J. E. Baxter,. and 

ee +. I pin. 

Peek (Delta Logging Co., authorized capital $3,000; 

AM Ot Robert Stimson. W. C. and B. F. Kattenhenry, 
pe Corton and W. D. Brigham. 

Ps ‘Rl. St. Louis—The Dian Lumber Co. has in- 

T. Prat. 1 with an _ authorized capital of $5,000; William 
Pag harles E. Amos and Otto F. Pfeffer. 

ber, JERSEY. Elizabeth—Washington Coal & Lum- 
Nev > : 

000: —F ranklin Lumber Co., authorized capital $100.- 

Raskin A. Willitts, Lester B. Compton and Benjamin 
NEW v\ ; 

ital $7 — Delhi—Delhi Lumber Co., authorized cap- 

Mans. ; D. W. Hawver, A. F. Curtis and F. W. You- 
Horseshoe . 

eapit. | = °C Bissell & McCoy Lumber Co., authorized 


000; Dana Bissell, George A. McCoy, Clarence 


M. McCoy and Harold Bissell. 

Manhattan—Folding Barrel Co. (Inc.), (to manufactur 
barrels, boxes, etc.), authorized capital $250,000; T. F. 
Kyle, Jr., C. A. Lebett and A. K. Baldwin. 

New York—Stormwood Flooring Co. (Inc.), authorized 
capital $2,500; Aaron Woloshin, John Wanderman and B. 
Woloshin. ‘ 

New York (Richmond Borough)—James La Forge Co. 
(Inec.), (to deal in lumber etc.), authorized capital $10,- 
000; Frank E. Hillgardner, Julian E. Baker and John E. 


est. 

Pleasant Lake—A. McCoy & Co. (to manufacture hard- 
wood novelties), authorized capital $40,000; George A. Mc- 
— Clarence M. McCoy, Ida J. McCoy and Lena M. Mc- 

oy. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Pollocksville—Trent River Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $25,000; J. H. Simmons and 
others. 

ee Lumber Co., authorized capital 

‘Wilmington—Hanover Furniture & Music Co., au- 
thorized capital $5,000; Mrs. E. S. Waddell, E. B. Waddell 
and J. . Bost. 

OREGON. Astoria—City Lumber Brokerage Co. 

Klamath Falls—White Pine Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; J. C. Rutenic, Frank D. Miles and J. Fred 
Goeller. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Huntington—West End 
Mill Co., authorized capital $5,000. 

Philadelphia—Guniven Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$20,000. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—A. C. J. Learned & Co. 
(to deal in lumber etc.), authorized capital $5.000: Frank 
F. Learned, William J. MacDuff and Carroll O. Cargent. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. _ Kingstree—Kingstree Manufac- 
turing & Construction Co. (to deal in lumber specialties 
etc.), authorized capital $3,000; Charles H. Singleton, 
president, and J. B. Alsbrook, secretary and treasurer. 

VIRGINIA. Alexandria—May-Lan Lumber  Corpora- 
tion, authorized capital $10,000; Sidney Bieber, Joseph C. 
Sheehy and A. W. Machen. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Aberdeen Logging Co., 
— capital $5,000; R. C. Sargent and A. E. Gra- 

am. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Morgantown—A. Rightmire Lumber 
Co., authorized canital $10,000; A. Rightmire, Russell L. 
Irwin and Robert E. Guy. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The C. A. Kuhl Lumber Co. 
has incorporated: authorized capital $26,000; Charles A. 
and Alvin A. Kuhl, August D. and Amanda Bublitz. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

ALBERTA. Killam— Standard Lumber Co. 

ONTARIO. Port Arthur-—Pidgeon River Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), authorized capital $500,000; William Scott. Daniel 
W. Chamberlain, Frederick Babe and Frederick R. Mor- 
ris. 

Torento—Canada Woodenware Co. (Ltd.), authorized 
capital $40,000; Abraham Ball, Austin F, Haviland, F. W 
Chapman and others. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—Camwick Lumber Co. (Ltd.), au- 
thorized capital $50,000; George L. Alexander, Ernest La- 


Planing 


fontaine, Henry J. Murphy, Herbert Hughes and George 


Burnett. 

Montreal—Boston, Montreal & Quebec Timber Co. 
(Ltd.), authorized capital $50,000; Oscat F. Berthiaume, 
Charles A. Springings and Joseph H. Poulin. 


NEW VENTURES. 








ARIZONA. 
Co. recently began the retail lumber business here 
with headquarters O’Mally Lumber Co., Phoenix. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Universal Level & Tool Co., 


2512 West Monroe Street, recently began manufacturing 


levels etc. 


Morris—The Farmers Square Deal Grain Co. recently 


began the grain and lumber business. 
Palantine—The Tibbits Cameron Lumber Co. recently 
began business with headquarters at Milwaukee. 


IOWA. Northwood—Thomto & Heiny will open a lum- 
ber yard. 


Zwingle—The Spahn-Rose Lumber Co., of Dubuque, is 


preparing to establish a yard here. 

KANSAS. Kiowa—The J. H. Nichols Grain, Coal & 
Feed Co. recently began the grain, coal and lumber busi- 
ness. 

MISSISSIPPI, Newton—The Cotton Belt Lumber Co. 
recently began wholesaling yellow pine lumber. 
Hattiesburg—The Causey Yellow Pine Co. 
—_ the wholesale and commission lumber business 
ere. 
years was sales manager for the Pole Stock Lumber Co., 
ag B. Causey, who has years of experience in such 

work. 

MISSOURI. Mosby—The Mosby Lumber Co. 
began business. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—-H. B. Roy has entered the 
wholesale and commission lumber business. 

NEW JERSEY. Paterson—The Mutual Woodworking 
Co. recently began the planing mill business. 

NEW YORK. Martinsville—C. C. Hoover, of Smith, 
Fassett & Co., of North Tonawanda, is arranging to open 
a retail yard here. 

Lockport—The Lockport Lumber Yards recently en- 
tered the trade. 

Long Island City—M. Goodwin & Co., of Brooklyn, have 
opened a branch vard at 315 Jackson Avenue, where they 
will carry in stock a general line of lumber, timber and 


recently 


mouldings. George B. McEwan is the local representa- 
tive. 
OHIO. Cincinnati—Sherwood D. Morgan recently be- 


gan the commission lumber business. 

Norwood—Leo R. Bennett recently began the commis- 
sion lumber business. 

OREGON. 
began business. 


TENNESSEE. Knoxville—The Morris Clark Lumber 


Co. recently began business. 
McKenzie—The Southern Star Lumber Co. 
began manufacturing and wholesaling hardwoods. 


Saw Mill Co. 


TEXAS. Goldthwaite—The Farmers Exchange Lumber 


Yard has entered the trade. 
WASHINGTON. Chewelah—George M. 
cently began the retail lumber business. 
Seattle—The B. & H. Lumber Co. has begun the whole- 
sale business and opened offices in the University State 
Bank Building; H. W. Hogue is manager; R. A. Brown, 
secretary. 


Yeomans re- 


WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—The Oshkosh Box & Lumber 


Co. recently began the box factory business etc. 


WYOMING. Douglas—The Dickson Hardware & Lum- 
ber Co. recently began . business. 





Compensation 


Insurance 
100% Safety 

50% Saving 

25% Cash Dividends 


(400 Lumber Exch Bldg., 
Head Office: | "CHICAGO , 








Builders Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 : 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 








W. B. CRANE AND CoMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1881 MANUFACTURERS OF 


Coder Posts, HARDWOOD LUMBER Specialtye 
Fir Timber. TIMBER AND TIES Plank, Etc. 


MILLS AT FALCON, MISS. 


General a, Yards and Planing Mills: C H I ¢ A G Oo 


d, Sangamon and Morgan Streets, 
Long Dist. Phones, Canal 3190-3191. 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine, Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath & Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Wick nck out seven acres of yard st Laflin & 22nd Sts., CHICAGO 











Buckeye—The Q’Mally Lumber & Trading 


recently 


The firm is composed of A. E. Causey, who for 


Roseburg—The Kenny Lumber Co. recently 


recently 
1 The 
organizers are Roscoe F. Smith and Clyde C. Smith, who 
for thirteen years were connected with the Ohio River 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. D.McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E. CONKLIN, Sec. & Treas. 
8il| LUMBERMAN’S EXCHANGE BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HEMLOCK AND CEDAR 


JOBBERS OF 
YELLOW PINE 
FIR anD RED CEDAR 


Saves Acents For 


REDWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS Co. 


Our Opinion 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


Prone Ranoo.pen 1O69 
MILLS AT 
MATTOON, WIS. 





Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


<<. ee. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











All Lumbermen 
make theirhead- 
quarters at the 
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se. MINNEAPOLIS 








OPENED 1919 


Three Beautiful 
Cafes 
$1.50 per day 
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a 2.00 per day 
With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 
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NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Minette—The 
ing Co. will operate a factory 
1,500 hampers; also crates. 

Fairhope—The Clay Products Co. 
mill and a box and crate factory. 

Gadsden—The Coosa River Mills 
band sawmill and other machinery. 

Selfvile—The Blount Lumber Co. 
cently destroyed by fire. 

Sweet Water (P. O. Aimwell)—Hardin Bros. will build 
a sawmill with a daily capacity of 20,000 feet of lumber. 


Bay Manufactur- 


capacity of 


Alabama 
with a daily 
saw - 


will establish a 


will install a small 


will rebuild kilns re- 


They are also building a dry kiln. 
GEORGIA. Baden (R. F. D. from Quitman)—The South 


Georgia Grocery Co. will rebuild sawmill reported burned 
at a loss of about $10,000. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Gulf Woodworking Co 
will rebuild plant at North Cortez and Toulouse Streets, 
reported burned at an estimated loss of $8,000. 


Varnado—The L. S. 
sawmill near here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Estill—The Shepard-Jenkins Lumber Co., 
recently incorporated, will erect a mill 30 by 60 feet, with 
a daily capacity of 25,000 feet and a commissary, 24 by 30 
feet. 

Waynesboro—T. O. Slaughter contemplates establishing 
a plant to manufacture round and oval picture frames and 
moldings. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington—Frank L. Slaff, who 
has bought the Knox Lumber Company's plant, on Smith’s 
Creek, will install dry kilns, planing mill and machinery. 

TENNESSEE. South Pittsburg—The Haskew Lumber 
Co. will install woodworking machinery for the manufac- 


ture of handles. 
CASUALTIES. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—May 1 the plant of the Dixie 
Iuumber Co. was damaged by fire to the extent of $3,000. 


Stockstill Lumber Co. has erected a 














DEALER COOPERATION VITAL. 

One of the fundamentals of sales promo- 
tion, commonly accepted by advertising 
men, is the necessity of securing ‘‘distribu- 
tion’’ before creating ‘‘consumer demand.’’ 

Money spent to create demand is not only 
wasted, unless arrangements exist to sup- 
ply that demand, but it even develops a 
situation which often aets a boomerang, in 
that suspicion is fostered when Mr. Con- 
sumer finds his local dealer does not handle 
the article advertised. 

Apropos of which, there was an interest- 
ing incident related at a gathering of news- 
paper publishers in Chicago this week, 
when the speaker told how the Chicago 
Tribune had urged a reputable shoe manu- 
facturer to cancel a large advertising order 
in that paper because investigation showed 
that local 
handling the brand nor had placed orders 
for tt. 

In sharp contrast is the policy of most 


shoe dealers were neither 


successful national advertisers, who first 
promote a feeling of partnership with their 
local dealers, and then proceed to create a 
publie demand which can be turned into 
actual sales by the dealers, for sales are the 
ultimate goal of any advertising. 

To be more specific, observe the activities 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association in securing dealer codperation, 
chief among which is extensive and effective 
advertising to the dealer through the pages 
of the Lumber trade press. 

Can you find a more effective method of 
-winning dealer codperation in marketing 
your products than by advertising in the 
leading lumber paper? 

Ask for facts and figures. 





APPROPRIATION INCREASED; BUSINESS 
INCREASED. 

In the current issue of Advertising & 
Selling, Richard J. Reynolds, president of 
the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., is quoted 
as saying: 

This company thought enough of adver- 
tising as a selling medium not to retrench 
on expenses in this division of the busi- 
ness when the European war broke out. 

In facet, more money was appropriated 
to advertising than we would otherwise 
have expended. 

As a result, we are doing the largest 


business in our history. 
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TRADEMARKED LUMBER. 

Don’t miss Everett Sisson’s address on 
‘“Trademarked Lumber,’’ which appears on 
another page in this issue. 

Here is a bit of his straight-from-the- 
shoulder talk: 


Trademarking your goods is like signing 
your name to a check. 


Trademarking and advertising are twin 
pledges of good faith. 
The constantly growing habit of buying 


trademarked goods has transformed advertis- 
ing from a gamble to an investment. 

Tell the consumer about lumber. It is 
almost the only building material he hasn’t 
been told about. 

A trademarked product, advertised, builds 

good will; and good will is technically known 
““consumer demand.’’ 
The lumber manufacturer has been accus- 
tomed to having his product bought; the con- 
ditions of the trade now require that he must 
sell his product. 


as 





SMALL SUCCESSES LEAD TO BIG ONES. 

‘“The ——— Lumber Company 
are going to place a half page ad- 
vertising contract with us next 
month,’’ writes one of our repre- 
sentatives. 

‘*They are pleased with the re- 
sults from the small ad now run- 
ning and want to try out a large 
one.’ 

Same old story. 

Good ads in a good paper like 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are 
bound to pay. 








MODERN ADVERTISING TOOLS. 

The three ‘‘modern advertising tools’? which 
are enabling manufacturers to widen their mar- 
kets and build up their distributive forces, aecord- 
ing to John Wenzell in May Advertising § Selling, 
are: 

1. Aggressive trade paper advertising. 

2. Good work through the mails with the deal- 
ers by dealer folders, ete. 

5. National advertising. 


SHORT LENGTHS. 


Why make good lumber if it cannot be sold— 
and sold at good prices? Advertising always 
helps. 

Make it; then sell it. Get an expert head saw- 
yer; then an expert sales manager. The latter 
ought to know just as much about the power of 
advertising as the former knows about the effi- 
ciency of sawmill machinery. 

Competition is so keen in every branch of the 
lumber business that To man, whether he be manu- 
facturer, jobber or retailer, is immune from the 
necessity of advertising. 

The lumberman who does not advertise is ac- 
tually hiding his stock under a cloak of silence. 
Turn the light of publicity on and help the sales 
department! 








ee 
A large amount of lumber and the dry kiln we: aved 
The plant was valued at $10,000 and insured 1500, 

KENTUCKY. Pleasureville—The coal and lun vard 
ot V. F. Fallis was visited by fire recently; th: 3 War 
heavy. . 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston-—May 7 fire visit: ie H 
B. Stebbins Lumber Co.’s mill at Johnson, N. {!., ang 
almost destroyed the plant. 

OHIO. Columbus—May 10 the plant of the M. sergin 
Lumber Co. was visited by fire, causing a loss « mated 
at $7,000; the Nelson Lumber Manufacturing Co ffered 


by the same fire; loss $28,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Hawkes—The entire plant of | Louise 
Lumber Co. was threatened with destruction } re last 
week when lightning struck the dry kilns, w} were 
totally destroyed, including 50,000 feet of lumbe: entail- 
ing a loss of $5,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Vineland—May 13 fire destroy three 
large warehouses of the Kimball & Prince Luniter Co 
together with a lot of lumber in piles in the yard. The 
loss is estimated at $15,000. 

WISCONSIN. Keshena—The Government sawiill on 
the Menominee Indian Reservation was destroyer by fire 
last week; loss $20,000. The plant will be rebuilt on a 
larger scale. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

SASKATCHEWAN. Regina—The lumber yards of the 


North-West Lumber & Supply Company were Visited by 
fire recently, which caused a damage amounting to $25.. 
000, which is fully covered by insurance. : 
ONTARIO. Niagara Falls—The planing mill of Smith & 
Sons was destroyed by fire May 9; loss $20,000 Which is 
partly covered by insurance. . 
Rodney—May 10 the plant of the Rodney W oodenware 
Co. was destroyed by fire; loss $35,000, which is partly 
covered by insurance. , 
QUEBEC. Three Rivers—The sawmill of the Gres Falls 
Co, (Ltd.) was destroyed by fire May 13: loss $10,000, 


| TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SHELBINA, Mo., May 19.—The Cotton Lumber Company, 
with main offices in this city and a branch office at Bowling 
Green, has brought suit against the LaCrosse Lumber Com. 
pany, of Louisiana, Mo., with a branch .office also at Bowling 
Green, Mo., for $12,000—$2,000 actual damage and $10,000 
punitive damages. In the petition plaintiff states that it was 
engaged in a retail lumber and building material business 
and had always as such dealer maintained a good reputation 
and credit, and that on a certain date in 1914 the defendant, 
from its office in Bowling Green, Mo., wrote and signed hy 
its agent, Hugh Munroe, who then was manager and in 
charge of defendant's office in Bowling Green, diverse letters 
addressed to diverse and sundry parties in Pike County, Mis- 
souri; that the parties to whom the letters were addressed 
and mailed were acquaintances and customers of the plaintit 
and that defendant falsely, maliciously and wrongfully tried 
to convince plaintiff's customers and cause them to believe 
that plaintiff kept a line of inferior, rotten, knotty cheap 
lumber ete. for sale and sold such as first-class materials. 
Two letters written by the defendant are included in plaintiff's 
petition. 








West ALLIS, W1S., May 18.—An involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed in the Milwaukee bankruptcy court 
against the West Allis Lumber Company. The creditors 
claims aggregate $3,000. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., May 19.—J. C. Benton, a sawmill oper- 
ator at Big Island, has filed a petition in bankruptcy in th 
Federal Court here. In the petition he lists his assets at 
£1,569, $599 of which sum is exempted, with liabilities of 
$2,062. 

BAP IDI I I I ID I ID I 

‘“‘Tue Edison Fire’’ is the subject of an_ illustrated 
booklet recently issued by the Detroit Brick Manufac- 
turers’ & Dealers’ Association, based upon an article 
that appeared in the Clay Worker. The brick interests 
seem to find considerable consolation in the fact. that the 
brick administration building withstood the fire while 
the concrete structures in a number of instances showed 
considerable damage. Incidentally, the publishers of the 
hooklet reproduce a photograph that purports to have 
been taken after a fire in Chicago and which shows a 
brick 3-flat building adjoining a frame structure that 
burned, giving credit to the brick dwelling for stopping 
what might otherwise have been a conflagration. Nothing 
is said, however, about the tacts that the wind was 
blowing away from the building and the flames were 
traveling in the opposite direction. 


THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 24. 


So far as building construction material is concerned 
the lumber business in Chicago is at a low ebb. ‘The 
carpenters voted this week to turn down the propositio! 
of the contractors and everyone interested in the Jumber 
business is feeling pessimistic regarding an early settle- 
ment of the labor troubles. Wholesalers report . 
slightly better demand from the country yards. Factory 
stock is moving steadily to fill immediate wants antl 
there is some railroad inquiry which has helped to pr 
vent a stagnation in the demand for mill products. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week endet 


—" 











May 15 aggregated 37,961,000 feet, against 7 
feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total receipts 


from January 1 to May 15, 1915, amounted to 717,819, 
000 feet, a decrease of 136,361,000 feet eompared with 
the corresponding perjod last year. Shipments for the 
week ended May 15 were 20,702,000 feet, a <ecrease : 
2,620,000 feet compared with the corresponding 5 
in 1914. Total shipments from January 1 to May 
1915, were 383,409,000 feet, 8,741,000° feet less than 
was shipped from Chicago during the same period y 
1914, Shingle receipts for the week show a «lecrease : 
115,000 as compared with the correspondin: week 13 
1914, while total receipts from January 1 1 May 1. 
1915, were less by 5,004,000 than during the a 
ing period of last year. Shipments of shingi:s in © 
week increased 355,000 compared with the ~ ie ae 
last year, while total shipments from January ; 
May 15, 1915, were 30,108,000 more than the ¢or 
responding period of 1914. 
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Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
C, F. Merrill, secretary Board of Trade. 
—WEEK ENDED MAY 15. 


R i by J. 
RECEIPTS 











Lumber, Shingles. 
CY Ee 37,961,000 9,184,000 
Rte, ox.dee nace eee sey eae 47,919,000 9/249,000 
DD PE Gia ics Ses, ores erent imme as 9,958,000 115,000 

roraAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO MAY 15, 

Lumber, Shingles. 
AGI Ss 5d eens Ado cis elec eteeoaiss 717,819,000 174,919,000 
1914 hgh Garitn sabes oa. 6-0.4 ODE I SOL000 179,923,000 
Ih oo EES Rene Te RO 136,361,000 5,004,000 

SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED MAY 15. 

Lumber, Shingles. 
CS 5 ee a ae ce eae 20,702,000 5,539,000 
Nii{titiccien tate ee nee 2% » 5,184,000 
TNCVOMSC 6 ss oreiee e's Wisi wie aie. “Siew fare. Slee 395,000 
Doerease ee eee BiGQOON0s sides sc cre 

roTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO MAY 15. ; 

Lumber. Shingles. 
RAVUES cw cievsies o-y.o ce acasivel's easiest ers erenere 383,409,000 128,728,000 
Sides i cr Mica ectane since ares 392,150,000 98,620,000 
site sovighiw narnia hes a aslo PAS LOrY ae ones a ae 20,108,000 
ati Miat Gir sid sera aa separa ate 8,741,000 ate ha teneiaiens 

RECEIPTS BY WATER. e ; 

Week ended May 15, 1915.......0- cece ee eeee 2,017,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended May 19 were: 
















CLASS Vo, Value. 
Under $1,000 ...... oun acsec ete. 9p @iahele tae eisai 15 8.210 
§ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........-++- 7 176,700 

5,000 and under SOO oases Siete’ , 266,000 

10,000 and under P80 1) eee 2) 437,300 
25,000 and under OE eect 7 229,000 
50,000 and under 100,000.........-.. 4 210,000 
yonnsvivania Railway Company, concrete ay 
foundation ........+.- ee ce 1 360,000 
W. B. Morgan, o-stery brick apartinen , 

TARRY: coc habs ws; eo re ake a (ole Sreleriens ee) en ih 125,000 
Skoglund, Sasser & Naylor, 3-story brick 7 

WUT coco 6 vee wlciare a eerie po ere es eles tie 1 115,060 

‘A. Londelius, 3-s 

AULA OR On Se eres. Oe nets 100,000 
AR iis 3250 orala a wnia eae seve ates oe 

Average valuation for week..........6. 

Totals previouS week.......+-sseeeeeee 

Average valuation previous week........ 

Totals corresponding week 1914......... 

Totals January 1 to May 19, 1915....... 

Totals corresponding period 1914 

Totals corresponding period 1913....... 

Totals corresponding period 1912....... 

fotals corresponding period 1911 

Totals corresponding period 1910 

Totals corresponding period 1909 é 37,824,935 

Totals corresponding peried 1908....... if 19,072,050 

Totals corresponding period 1907- 29,119,575 

Totals corresponding period 1906 23,490,905 


NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—_While there has been no actual change in 


the market for northern pine, it is firm and manufac- 
turers have not lost confidence entirely regarding the 
future. Reports from the East continue encouraging, 


inquiries from those markets coming in on a good basis. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Country yard trade is showing 
marked improvement but the biggest feature since May 
I has been city demand, which has exceeded previous 
spring records. The volume of building is heavy, and an 
unusually large proportion of «t is moderate priced houses 
built almost entirely of lumber. Sales and deliveries are 
heavy, and the manufacturers’ 





stocks on hand here are 

being reduced at a rapid rate. 
New York.—Demand is better than during May, 1914. 
ilthough prices are hard. Inquiries are more numerous 


than « month ago and better business is booked. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand has been on a fairly good 
scale this month with a little export business at one or 
two yards. Almost invariably the buyer is taking only 
a small quantity of stock and orders are covering a 
varied assortment. Orders that would have been turned 
down formerly are being filled now because there is need 
of the business, A little stock is being ordered to come 
in by lake, but just as a year ago the bulk of the lum- 
her purchasing will be late. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Buying of better grades is 
hot as active as formerly. The lower grades are moving 
in large volume and values are showing greater strength. 
Nos. s and & box are selling freely at $23 and $24, while 
inch and a half box is selling at $26. No. 4 barn is being 
disposed of at $22. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Prices show more steadiness in current 








White pine sales, though the demand has not measure- 
ably iniproved over last week. There are some regular 
nquiites, but dealers complain that these indicate a 
lessened activity in shipping later as the sales are for 
smaller amounts. 
A022 Os 
EASTERN SPRUCE. 

Boston, Mass.—Uncertainty as to just what effect the 
loreis)) policy of the United States will have on export 
den for eastern spruce as well as on business gener- 
oil cting as a_ brake on the market temporariiv 
vepoiis from New Brunswick indicate that the British 
ae for deals is just as keen as ever, but that 
a is held up by the inability to get vessels to ship 
cae pi hence the manufacturers there are looking a 
Nev Me attentively toward the New England and 
asi, rk markets for an outlet for their production. 
red 0 ee New England, also, which have been 
roe pen, the English market, are paying more al- 
a a they were to the domestic trade. All this 
sla ted in slightly easier prices. Most of the New 
a mills continue to quote $24 as the base price, 
is Nari for railroad shipments of frames to the 
ar : trade, but there are an increasing number 
“Wi - who find $23.50 an attractive price and large 
the ot good credit now are supplying their wants at 
eee Fy Reda In general business is good and prices 
294 tar y Steady at the following range: 2x3, $21 to 
to ahd, $225 2x6, 2x7, $21 to $21.50; 2x8, $22.50 to $23; 
ae 90 tO $24; 2x12, $24 to $24.50. The demand for 
i cards is improving, although prices still are low. 
Th, York. —Demand is nearer normal and inquiries are 
nak requent and more generally distributed. Yards 
ee ‘tlously because of low prices. Stocks at mills 


sually large and manufacturers hold out for higher 


prices. It is the general opinion here that there is an 
unnecessary consent in prices not consistent with the 
demands of manufacturers and that a number who have 
been meeting severe competition will find themselves 
face to face with high prices among Canadian mills. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The advances in quotations 
the last few weeks have brought the lists up about as 
high as they are considered likely to go for some time. 
Stocks have been accumulating at manufacturing points 
where the producers have been catering rather extensively 
to the export trade. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicage.—A little better demand for posts has been 
reported lately. Rains have prevented work part of the 
time and farmers have improved the occasion by doing 
some fencing. Demand is called seasonably good. The 
pole business, however, is more slack. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers report a steady call for 
posts and there is a tendency toward higher values al- 
though prices are yet below normal because of the western 








competition. Inquiry is better for poles and some orders 
are being placed, inspiring hope for sudden revival of 
trade. 

HARDWOODS. 
Chicago.—While there is no prounounced change in 
trade conditions there is a steady demand to fill the 
wants of the consuming and manufacturing trade. The 


volume is not satisfactory and is not all that the manu- 
facturers would like to see, but is all that can be ex- 
pected under the present trying conditions. Dry, plain 
red oak is fairly active and quartered white oak has 
improved a little in demand of late. During the last 
ten days a slight improvement has been reported in the 
factory trade and while the price tendency is stronger, 
prices in reality have not advanced. There has been 
a better call for hardwoods for building purposes in 
territory outside of Chicago. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The demand 
woods and southern oak is improving. Flooring is a good 
seller and the interior finish situation is good, which is 
doing much for the upper grades of birch and oak and 
maple. ‘The hardwood situation is better than it has 
been for several months, and future prospects are bright. 
Low grade stuft still is in fair demand. Other buyers are 
still somewhat inactive. 


for northern hard- 


Kansas City, Mo.—Hardwood mills still are keen for 
business, especially in the lower grade of stock and so 
there has been no improvement in prices. The level is 
so low, that there have been no further concessions of 
any importance although prices are rather unsteady. 
New factory orders are being received: right along, but 
the volume of factory trade is not strong enough to give 
any snap to the market. The trade in yard stock is also 
slow. Oak flooring is holding its own in price, but the 
volume of orders is not quite so large as it was a couple 
of weeks ago. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The hardwood situation here has not 
shown very much betterment, although a fairly seasonable 
volume of business is being done. The call is pretty well 





distributed among plain and quartered oak. the latte) 
selling best. There is also a good demand for sap gum 
in all grades and red gum is selling better than before. 
Ash is in fairly active demand. Poplar is getting better 
with excellent prospects ahead. Prices are holding their 
own remarkably well. 


Domestic 


New Orleans. La.- call for the grades used 
in box manufacture rules brisk; interior demand for 


upper grade stock improves but slowly and is well below 


normal. Parcel shipments of oak, ash and hickory, in 
lumber, logs, staves ete., continue in about the same 
volume noted last week. Stock needed for government 


uses is moved by the regular freight Hners plying to tl 
United Kingdom and France, but the prevailing rates are 
so high as to discourage the general movement which, 
with reasonable transport rates offered, would be 
siderably heavier. Prices hold their own. 


con- 


Memphis, Tenn.—Some members of the trade report a 


very good demand for hardwood lumber while others 
say that orders are somewhat irregular and that busi- 


ness is rather spasmodic. An exceptionally active demand 
for ash has, however, been noticed, and all offerings 
are readily taken at prevailing quotatiions. There is a 
good demand for gum box boards and the supply of these 
has been largely exhausted. Prices have recently ad- 
vanced somewhat and the tone of the market thereon is 


excellent. Sap gum in the higher grades is a steady 
seller and there is no difficulty about disposing of the 
lower grades of either cottonwood or gum. There has 


been a somewhat better inquiry recently for the higher 
grades of cottonwood. Plain, quartered red and white oak 
are in moderate request but there is room for consider- 
able improvement in both. Hickory is in good request 
from manufacturers of wheels and makers of handles 
The supply is rather restricted and prices are firm 
There is very little poplar handled in Memphis proper 
but Alabama and Mississippi mills report a recent ex- 
cellent call for panel stock. The cypress market is at 
about the same level as recently, with a moderately ac- 
tive call from the middle west and northwest. Exports 
are growing but run largely to specialties including thin 
sap gum, from *% to % inch. It is understood that this 
stock is being shipped dressed so that there is a saving 
of about 25 to 33 percent in freight 
with rough stock. 


rates as compared 


Louisville, Ky.—Business is developing slowly 
prospects are regarded by lumbermen as much brighter. 
The consuming trade is apparentiy in better shape, the 
implement and vehicle business showing signs of life and 
beginning to make domestic business compensate for the 


but 


loss of the big export trade. Furniture manufacturers 
are also selling more goods, though no decided boom 
may be expected until after the July shows. Ash is 


reported a good seller, and demanded to some extent for 


ordnance purposes, the military needs are helping the 
market considerably. Thick walnut is also in great de- 


mand for gunstocks and the supply is taken as fast as 


offered. Good plain oak is picking up, but inch remains 
very slow. Common oak and quartered oak are dull 
Chestnut and hickory continue quiet. 

New York.—New inquirers are in the market and the 


opinion prevails that the situation is gradually improving, 
although no pronounced betterment shows. Oak is in 
good demand, better than a fair movement of poplar and 







































































Dealers Make Money Selling 


ECONOMY STEEL SILO 
ROOF AND CHUTE 


Every silo must have roof and chute and the many advantages of 
the 26-gauge steel Economy Roofs and chutes make them easiest 
We 


Write for particulars of ECONOMY advantages, prices, profits, etc. 


ite a 
“al 
aac<8 JF 
and most profitable to sell. 
wl co-operate in selling. 
vag 
a cae Ls 
va ECONOMY STEEL 
PRODUCTS CO. 
L A 44 North Third Street, 
TH ——-7 | +4DES MOINES, - 


Live wires are cashing in big. 


IOWA 


























markable sales. 


(Formerly Galvanized Steel Cupola Co.) 





Add This Profit Booster 


to your line. Doesn’t interfere with anything you now sell. 
The market for King Aerators is constantly growing bigger. 
Through our educative publicity, farmers more and more appreciate that 
ee air is essential to biggest stock profits, and they demand 


~ King Aerators 


Carpenters and contractors recommend them instead of building cupolas. 
1600 live lumber dealers have added Kings to their line and are having re- 
Get in on this money-maker. Write for our proposition, 
which gives you sale of King Aerators with no stock to carry. 


KING VENTILATING CO., 


130 Cedar St.. OWATONNA, MINN. 
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This Yellow Strand Powersteel line yarded about 25,000,000 feet. 


One Yellow Strand Power- 
steel Rope Yarded About 
25,000,000 Feet of Logs. 


That is the actual record made by the 
Page Lumber Co., Eagle Gorge, Wash. 


And then their 1% -inch Yellow Strand 
Powersteel was in pretty fair condition! 


The great strength plus the great 
flexibility of Yellow Strand Powersteel 
make exceptional service records fre- 
quent, wherever logging is done. 


Are You Getting Full Dollar 
Value From Your Wire Rope? 


If not, you should write to us, or the 
nearest agent of the Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co., and thoroughly post yourself. 


Remember, each wire we use must first 
show a tested tensile strength of 240,000 
to 260,000 pounds to the square inch. 

We have a big factory at Seattle. 
That means quickest shipments of all 
orders to our friends west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

FREE, to you if you’re a user of 
wire rope — our monthly magazine, 
The Yellow Strand, for a year. Write 
for it and for Catalog No. 70. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


New York ST. LOUIS Seattle 








New Edition (62. of 
Modern Silage Methods 








MESS TENTS, 
COOKING TENTS, 


TENTS eeeere 


Write for Prices and Estimates to 


Missouri Tent & Awning Co. 
210 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS. DALLAS. MEMPHIS. 








Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


3) SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality 


Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 


RIGHT QUALITY—RIGHT. PRICES, 


) Write us. WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 





chestnut exists, although the latter is quieter than a 
month ago. Stocks among mills are lower and little 
eagerness is shown to book orders at today’s prices. 
Badly broken supplies cause the expectation that in a 
few weeks will occur a decided change for the better. 
The domestic demand holds good compared to a year 
ago, and were the export situation anything like normal 
there would be little complaint. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—There is less activity reported just 
now at a number of yards than several weeks ago. De- 
mand for hardwoods for building purposes is fair but a 
large share of the buildings now going up are of low 
cost not requiring hardwoods. Some cutting of plain 
oak prices is being done in the local market, evidently 
with a desire to diminish some large stocks. 


Baltimore, Md.—The improvement in the general situa- 
tion continues, and the local lumbermen report additional 
gains in their business. Some of them go so far as to 
state that they are running ahead of other months, even 
those before the war, and that in point of quantity little 
or no fault to be found with the business. Furniture 
manufacturers evidently find nothing in the present sit- 
uation to give them special encouragement, but some 
of the other large consumers deem it necessary to place 
orders. Collections are good and the money situation 
easier, with various other favorable developments to be 
noted. One of the things to create a good impression 
is the rapid expansion in the foreign movement. Each 
succeeding month shows a large increase over the pre- 
vious month, and just now the ocean freight rate situa- 
tion is better than it has been for some time. All the 
woods are favorably affected, with gum and chestnut 
receiving much attention. 


Boston, Mass.—There is quite a lot of business passing 
in the hardwoods, and yet it can not be said that the 
demand is up to the early-season anticipations of most 
of the wholesale dealers. The best market for the 
hardwoods at present is the building trades and the 
finish mills. Some of the finish makers are buying 
rather freely, while others are more cautious. Building 
is general in the larger cities and towns of New England, 
creating a steady demand for such hardwoods as plain 
and quartered oak, maple, beech, birch and red gum. 
Quotations have a fairly firm tone, current business in 
firsts and seconds, inch, being within the following range: 
basswood, $43 to $45; maple, $38 to $41; plain oak, $57 
to $62; quartered oak, $85 to $89; red birch, $52 to $54; 
sap birch, $43 to $45. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo.—There has not been much change in 
the market for hardwoods in the last fortnight, but what 
there has been has been in the right direction. Oaks 
are moving slowly, with a little more firmness in quar- 
tered oak. A decided improvement is noted in red 
gum, which had been one of the dullest spots in the 
market. Inquiries addressed to widely scattered sec- 
tions have brought a variety of quotations, some of them 
higher than some dealers thought any one would dare 
to ask at this time. It is taken as an indication that 
the cheaper grades have all been worked off. Ash main- 
tains its strength, and steady movement. Sap gum is 
steady and quiet. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Manufacturers are ordering 
more stock than formerly but dealers state that business 
transacted is only about 60 percent of what it should be. 
Some stock has arrived by lake and yard supplies, par- 
ticularly of maple and basswood, are in fair assortment. 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Demand is a little more active and whole- 
salers are better satisfied with prospects. This wood is 
slow of movement in Chicago and outlying districts owing 
to the fact that very little building is going on, but a 
steady demand is reported in the hemlock consuming 
territory. 





New York.—Demand is a little larger but price gains 
come slowly. Yards buy only as they need, but building 
begins to develop rapidly and inquiries are stronger. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The building trade is showing up well 
this month, calling for a greater consumption of hemlock, 
but prices are on a low basis. Retailers are buying rather 
slowly, but will have to increase their supplies, owing 
to the considerable increase in the building line. The 
local wholesale yards are carrying good assortments of 
stocks as a rule. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Retailers are placing orders 
with more frequency, the steady and increasing building 
operations having depleted their yard supplies until re- 
plenishing has become necessary. Prices have not under- 
gone any change. 


Boston, Mass.—Buyers continue to be indifferent; sellers 
are urgent; quotations are weak. For the present the 
going price obtainable for good eastern hemlock clipped 
boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, is $20. Sometimes a shrewd 
manufacturer gets more by running in five or six thou- 
sand at $21 with a spruce frame, but this is not being 
paid for straight cars. A few of the mills continue to 
quote $22 and wait for the market to improve. In hem- 
lock frames there is little business. Such as there is 
runs about $2 under the current quotations for eastern 
spruce. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo.—The market for hemlock is stiffening 
a little, but the: demand continues too light for any 
material price advance, and none is expected for some 
time. Yards are not abundantly supplied and the in- 
crease in local building operations has been of some 
stimulation. to the consumption. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hemlock coming from the new peel is 
easing the supply in the Pittsburgh market and is also 
causing a softer tone to prices. Yard trade has been a 
little more active. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—The upper grades are holding a little more 
firm than a short time ago. While demand is said to be 
a little more active at the same time business is not 
at all brisk. 





Boston, Mass.—The demand for poplar is fairly satis- 
factory, and quotations are well sustained. The steady im- 
provement of building and the brisk business being done 
at the shipyards and by manufacturers has required fre- 
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quent replenishing of yards. The distributers, Most of 
them, are very cauticus about enlarging their o zation 
more than is necessary, preferring to give seve; .\) ae 
sized orders as business develops to committi them. 
selves to one large purchase. ae 
Baltimore, Md.—The poplar trade is in materia.!y bette 
shape than earlier in the season, with an improve a 
mand from abroad. The inquiry from domestic : uyerg jg 
also on the increase. Conservatism is still ‘he rule 
among buyers, but they have lately had to increise thejp 
orders to meet the augmented requirements of their 
trade and the sellers have found them more 1. ponsive 
Cincinnati, Ohlo.—A better feeling is evident in the 
market for poplar, and although there has _ not been g 
heavy retail demand there nevertheless has been a fair 
movement from the mills in expectation of better buying 


in the near future, based on special requirements that 
are expected to develop. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—While the demand for fir is comparatively 
light, sales agents report that more car material, silo 
stock and special stock are moving. Yard trade is light 
Prices are still soft. Cedar siding is a trifle stronger 
with the supply not heavy. Spruce is a little firmer, 





Tacoma, Wash.—Millmen note some improvement in the 
rail trade, yard stock demand particularly in many 
quarters being reported as better the last weck. Con- 
ditions among the middle West yards are reported by 
salesmen as getting better. The yard trade is for much 
mixed cars. Silo demand is good, although some buyers 
are inclined to hold off. Export trade is still hampered 
by vessel shortage and high freights, although April 
totals show a slight gain over March and are double the 
January and February business. Fir prices remain low, 


Seattle, Wash.—Despite the fact that this is the season 
for the usual lull in the lumber business, trade continues 
to be about normal. Yard orders are coming to the coast 
in fairly good volume and the mills have plenty of busi- 
ness in sight to keep them operating. There are few 
cutting orders. The prospect for lumber trade with 
Australia appears bright. Many vessels have been chart- 
ered in the last week for this business. The box shook 
factories are operating to capacity. Cedar siding is firm 
and the supply is light. 


Portland, Ore.—The market is about stationary although 
dimension showed a weakening for a few days. A strong 
demand for large timbers on the Atlantic coast is claimed 
but it is difficult to accept orders because of the scarcity of 
suitable bottoms to carry it. The volume of rail business 
is fair. A large order for piling was placed here by the 
government to be delivered at the Hawaiian Islands. The 
log market is unchanged with fir at $5.50, $8.50 and $11.50. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for fir is slightly better than 
a week ago, but it still is rather slow and, pending a 
brisker buying, prices are dragging along unchanged. 
Country buying has been somewhat slowed down the last 
week by reports of damage by the Hessian fly in the 
wheat fields and the city trade has not been very active. 
Spruce still is showing the stiffening influence of the 
large orders of clear coming from the European belliger- 
ents who are buying wood for their military aeroplanes 
from the mills in the west. Red cedar siding is as firm 
as ever because of the very light supply available, but 
there is not a very heavy demand on this market. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The fir market is not showing much 
activity but some wholesalers report a fair amount of 
inquiry on stock wanted for immediate shipment. Some 
weakness in prices is reported and stocks are quite 
plentiful. Little is being done in spruce at present. Red 
cedar siding shows some increased inquiry and prices are 
quite a little firmer than they were a few weeks ago. 


Boston, Mass.—The difficulties encountered in getting 
Pacific coast lumber forward is the most important fea- 
ture of this departrnent of the Boston lumber market. 
Dealers in Douglas fir say they have lost good prospective 
orders because they were unable to promise delivery 
within the stipulated period. No more large cargoes of 
Pacific coast lumber are expected here until early in 
June. Prices are uncertain, due to the scarcity of stock 
in this market, but are on practically the same price 
basis as yellow pine, or possibly a shade under. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The western pine market shows a quiet trend, 
with no reported change in values. Not much improve- 
ment is expected until such a time as the factories get 
back to a normal schedule. A little better inquiry 18 
emanating from the East, with most of the current busl- 
ness running to mixed car orders. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The western pine mills are accu- 
mulating stock which they expect to move later, but the 
present demand is slow. The new cut will be ready for 
shipping about June 1, and a better volume of orders is 
looked forward to. There has been no recent change in 
prices here on either western pine or Idaho white pine 
The box shook demand continues fairly good, but prices 
are not high for that class of stock. 


Boston, Mass.—Not much snap can be detected in the 
current buying of western pine but the demand is steady 
and sellers are successful in maintaining their price 
schedules on a firm basis. Trading is within the follow- 
ing range for well-graded stocks: uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 
8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4, 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 
4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 10/4, 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50: 
fine common, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4, 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 
10/4, 12/4, $90.50; 16/4, $103.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 
5/4, 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barn boards, d. & m., No.1, 
8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 8-inch, 10-inch, 
$34.50. 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Redwood lumber prices ere beins 
well maintained on all grades, and many inquiries are 
made for Europe. As soon as the transportatio problem 
is solved there will be considerable activity on ‘his line. 
The eastern rail demand for dry stuff is fair with oe 
pects of considerable growth. The redwood shingle 
market continues to be quiet. 
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Kans: City, Mo.—The redwood demand in this terri- 
tory is about normal for this time of the year. Orders 
% ng in fairly well from the country retailers and 


ae re being well maintained. The siding demand in 
Kans2s City is probably a little slower than usual but on 


the » ole the conditions are satisfactory to the manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week aggregated just 
about the same as the week previous both in rough and 
dressed lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge sold at $23.75 to $25.75; 
No. 2, $21.50 to $22.50; No. 3, $15.50 to $16.50; 4/4 edge 
pox, $18.25 to $14.25; 4/4 edge culls, $11.50 to $12.50; 4/4 
edge red heart, $10.50; 4/4 cull red heart, $7.50. Six-inch 
pox, $14.25 to $15. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $80.50 to $31.50; 
No. 3, $17 to $18.50; box, $14.75 to $15.75; culls and red 
heart, $12.75 to $13.50. No. 1, 10-inch rough, $30.50 to 
$31.50; No. 8, $18.50 to $19.50; bom, $15.75 to $16.75; culls 
and red heart, $12.75 to $13.50. No. 1, 12-inch rough, 
$35.50 to $36.50; No. 8, $20.50 to $21.50; box, $16.75 to 
$17.50; culls and red heart, $13.50 to $15.50. No. 1, 5/4 
edge, $27 to $28; box, $14.25 to $14.75; No. 1, 6/4 edge, 
$26.50 to $29; box, $14.25 to $15; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $30.50 
to $31.75; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $17 to $18; box bark 
strips, $9 to $9.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $24.75 to 
15; No. 2, $23.25 to $24.50; No. 3, $18.95 to $20.25; No. 
$12.25 to $13.50. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $15.75 to $16.50; 
2, $14 to $14.50; No. 3. $10.75 to $12.50; No. 4, $8.50 
to $8.75. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.50 to $17.25; No. 2, 
$15.75 to $16.50; No. 8, $12.50 to $14; No. 4, $9.25 to $9.75. 
No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $26.50 to $27.50; No. 2, $24.25 
to $25.50; No. 3, $19.50 to $21.75. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip 
partition, $20.50 to $21.50. Six-inch roofers, $14.75 to 
$15.25; 8-inch, $15.50 to $16.25; 10-inch, $16.25; 12-inch, 
$16.75; factory flooring, $16.75 to $17.50; lath, $2.90 to 
$3.10; North Carolina pine sizes, $16.25 to $18; 4/4 log run 
cypress, $20; 4/4 log run oak, $16. 








Boston Mass.—The present activity in the building 
trades would ordinarily indicate better prices for North 
Carolina pine than now are being obtained in this market. 
A large volume of shortleaf lumber is required for build- 
ing, but the wholesale dealers are being urged hard by 
the southern manufacturers, and the result is weak quo- 
tations in the face of a fairly good spring business. 
Roofers are being sold down to $17.50 for 6-inch and $18.50 
for 8-inch, and 50 cents more is about the highest any 
retailer finds it necessary to pay. In rough edge business 
is good, but the quotation does not seem to get away 
from $29 to $29.50 for 4/4, and a few cars in transit have 
gone for even less. For North Carolina partition the price 
remains at $30 to $30.50 for 13/16x3%4-inch, but the demand 
is slack. 


Baltimore, Md.—No marked headway in distribution has 
been shown but steadier prices have been maintained. 
A further improvement in trade is looked forward to 
and a hopeful feeling is evident among the wholesalers. 
The volume of business locally is decidedly larger than 
it was. Contractors are busy with considerable big 
work on their hands and stocks are being called for in 
such quantities as to prevent further accumulations 
With the approach of the packing season the outlook for 
the box makers is improved but they are by no means 
rushed. The local yards are encouraged by an increase 
in orders, but competition continues rather too keen for 
fair profits. 


New York.—Two or three good sized orders have been 
booked the last two weeks and wholesalers are more op- 
timistic than they were a month ago. Mill stocks still 
seem plentiful and competition is keen enough to keep 
prices at their present level. Yard schedules drag but 
building figures give ground for the confidence expressed 
by wholesalers. 


; Buffalo, N. Y.—Some lines of shortleaf pine are stiffen- 
ing in price, especially finish lumber and roofers, on 
which mills have been running short to a large extent. 
Wholesalers report that a pretty good volume of busi- 
ness has developed during the past few weeks, but that 
prices have not been at all strong. With a better 
building trade developing there is expectation that prices 
will hold fairly firm, Retailers are not as a rule. carrying 
any extensive stocks. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The last week has seen a stiffening in the 





southern pine market. Buyers find that they have to 
pay 50 cents more for yard stock than a week ago. There 
1S an improvement reported in the volume of mixed cars 
for the country trade and prices are expected to advance 
further, owing to the curtailment by many of the larger 
manufacturers. Demand in Chicago would be good for 


all kinds of building material were it not for the car- 


penters’ strike. This has tied up millions of dollars’ 
Worth of building and it looks as if it will be some time 
before labor difficulties will be ironed out. 


_ Kansas City, Mo.—The advance of 50 cents to $1 on 
items on the right hand side of the list reported last 
week has been more firmly established and business comes 
Satist ‘ctorily at the higher figures. A few mills still are 
Willing to take business at lower prices, but they are 
unabl to furnish a large supply at those figures. The 
larg: concerns which furnish the best stock on this 
Market all are asking $10 off the list for dimension now 


and eral straight cars are reported sold at that price 
ss the week. Sixteen-foot lengths of dimension 
ing 


’ cents more than other lengths and the general 
quot price is $9.50 off the list for them. One of the 
larg manufacturing concerns here reports that it has 


book “ more business the last week at the increased 
Prices than it has had any other week this year. Another 
of th: big concerns reports that its order files gain right 
alon it the higher prices. Jobbers are offering better 
Priccs than a week ago and appear to be more anxious 
to et stock, evidently expecting a further increase in 
Valucs, One order of 2,000,000 feet of car material was 
Place” here last Saturday by a car factory at a price 
tt -d by the taker of the order to be $2 above the 


Ser ‘hat would have been accepted thirty days ago. 
The ral other car material inquiries are going the rounds. 
ion ‘ft hand side of the list is still inactive and dealers 


a loss to understand the lack of demand for items 
of that nature. 
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Tractor 


the Loading Crew 


And is the best pace setter a lumberman 
ever bought. Does this by being constantly 
on the move and so reliable in operation that 
your yard foreman can figure almost to a 
minute the time it will take to make any de- 
livery—consequently, how many loads will 
have to be ready on its return. There’s prac- 
tically no limit to the number of trailers the 
Knox Tractor can pull at one time so you can 
readily see how it can be used to cut your 
delivery costs. 
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For example you have three or four orders 


.for immediate delivery—you load one trailer 


for each customer, as shown in the illustration 
above, and your tractor makes all the deliveries 
in minimum time with no waits for loading or 
unloading. The empty trailers can be picked 
up and brought back later. In this way there’s 
no “idle time” at either end for your driver and 
tractor—you keep your power investment con- 
stantly at work and get better results from your 
yard crew because of the speedier deliveries. 


A Delivery Cost-Reducer 
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The Knox Tractor applies to highway hauling of 
heavy loads the same principles which have made 
railroading such an efficient industry. The Knox 
Tractor pulls its load instead of pushing it or carry- 
ing it. Why is such a method effective and eco- 
nomical? 


First: Because the Knox Tractor pulls behind it 
any kind of load which can be moved over the 
highway; in reality, it supplies a front axle drive to 
the load that is to be moved. 





_ Second: 
is supported on springs which fully protect the 
motor mechanism. 

Third: The Knox Tractor allows from 60 to 75 
per cent of the paying load to roll on the stee!} tires 
of a trailer, practically doing away with tire limita- 
tions and reducing tire expense to a minimum. 


A Knox Tractor, with or without load, 


Fourth: A Knox Tractor need never be idle. 
When there is loading or unloading to be done, it 
is merely the trailer, or carrying wagon, which 
remains idle. Knox Tractors may be kept on the 
job all the time, earning money. For a load that 
weighs, the Knox Tractor pays. 


Let us send you folder, ‘‘Heavy Hauling at Light Expense.”’ 


Knox Motors Co., 


NEW YORK BRANCH, CHICAGO BRANCH, 
1872 Broadway. 1651 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON BRANCH, 
825 Tremont Bldg. 


Springfield, Mass. 


KANSAS CITY BRANCH, PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 
1733 McGee St. 604 Abbott Bldg. 


RELIANCE AUTOMOBILE CO., 1529-41 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. Distributors for Northern California and Oregon. 
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St. Louis, Mo.—During the last few days considerable 
improvement has been noticed in yellow pine conditions. 
It has been coming fer some time and it now appears to 
have arrived. Not only is trade better but there are 
more inquiries and prices are better and have advanced 
from 50 cents up on items most in demand. The present 
demand is coming from country yards and has shown 
considerable of an increase, no doubt due to the pros- 
pects for a good crop. 

New Orleans, La.—Demand shows a gain in volume and 
it is persistently reported that prices are stiffening. Mills 
that have builetined advances within the recent past de- 
clare they are booking business at the new quotations at 
a rate comparing favorably with the period just preceding 
the advance. Timbers are in stronger call and better 
demand for car and railroad material is indicated. The 
improvement noted is mainly on the domestic side, for ex- 
ports probably have gained little in volume for the week. 
Stock is loading at the Gulf ports for European as well 
as South American destinations, but the movement is 
much below normal and is hampered by high ocean rates. 


New York.—The market is irregular in demand and 
prices. Two orders aggregating 5,000,000 feet last week 
stimulated the market but buyers get the benefit of keen 
price competition. Yard inquiries are more numerous 
and the caution with which wholesalers bid indicates 
southern reports, that stocks at mill points are lower 
than was generally believed, must be correct. There 
is room for improvement in prices but the volume of 
orders is more cheerful. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The trade in longleaf has picked up 
some this month but scarcely any improvement is no- 
ticeable in prices, which remain weak. House building 
is going ahead on a satisfactory scale but all kinds of 
building woods show the effect of great competition. 
Buyers realize that the prices are low enough to be 
attractive but are slow to take any advantage of them. 


Boston, Mass.—Inquiries are coming along a little bet- 
ter this week, and while an inquiry does not always 
materialize in an immediate order it is a straw which 
indicates the direction of the wind. Handlers of yellow 
pine are beginning to feel the effect of the increasing 
volume of building throughout New England and the 
majority anticipate a more encouraging expansion of the 
demand within another fortnight or three weeks. Quo- 
tations on dimension stock show no change from the list 
of last spring, but there is more persistent talk of an 
advance of about $1 before long. Yellow pine flooring is 
the subject of the weakest quotations just now, the 
manufacturers forwarding some very modest price lists to 
their local representatives. Partition is moving well, 
but the quotations remain weak, due to the heavy offer- 
ings. 3oards are selling right along at steady prices 
which show no signs of getting firmer. 


Baltimore, Md.—With increasing activity among the 
builders demand for longleaf pine has improved; money 
is easier and collections are good. Buyers are’ still 
disposed to exercise caution in placing orders, showing 
little interest in the offerings when they have no im- 
mediate use for the material. The stocks of longleaf 
pine held here are not large. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—A drop in this market, dealers say 
is due to the fact that requirements of builders for the 
season have been pretty fully placed. The early opening 
of the construction work in this territory, shown bv 
the nearly 50 percent increase in building permits in 
April, and the progress of the work of course has called 
for the early placing of orders for lumber. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Yellow pine trade is irregular but busi- 
ness is better in volume. In this lumber appears to be the 
chief hope for betterment due to export demand and some 
good sales have been reported over the last few days 
for Europe. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand has registered slight change 
in either character or volume, with some development 
of the factory trade. Railway takings are light, but 
the mixed car orders from retailers seem to be covering 
the general lumber list comprehensively, the average 
individual orders being very well mixed. Inquiry is 
brisk and prices are reported well maintained. 


Chicago.—Cypress volume is holding up well. 
cars still predominate, however, and yard buying is 
heavier than that of the factories, although it is said 
that more factory stock has been shipped in the last 
week than for weeks. Prices are steady. 


Mixea 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has been more snap and a 
better maintaining of prices in cypress the last six weeks 
than in any period of the same length in the last two 
years according to the general reports of the cypress 
concerns here. That does not mean that the volume of 
business has been exceptionally large, but the buyers 
take the quotations for granted and place their business 
without as much shopping as usual. The factory buying 
is a little more active but the most of the business com- 
ing in now consists of mixed car orders from the country 
yards. Prices are at a fairly satisfactory level. No 
immediate prospect of changes in prices are seen. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A_ satisfactory condition prevails in 
cypress. Most orders call for mixed car loads, indicating 
that stocks are low. While prices at present are un- 
changed and are holding up well, some of the best in- 
formed cypress dealers predict a rise in prices within 
the next week or two. 


Baltimore, Md.—Nothing of importance has developed 
in the cypress trade, but better feeling prevails among 
the dealers and orders are placed more freely. Con- 
struction work is lively and rapid headway is being 
made by the contractors. These latter, consequently 
give large orders, insisting on immediate shipment. It 
follows that the vards must make more adequate provis- 
ion to take care of this business, and a brisker movement 
is the result. The whole cypress situation has been 
stiffened, and the range of prices steadied, although some 
fluctuation in the quotations still prevails. 





Boston, Mass.—Dealers in cypress report that the more 
favorable aspect of their business is likely to result in 
better prices shortly. The builders are buying steadily, 





























and while much of the current business runs to small 
lots it all foots up to a respectable total. Most of the 
buyers seem to prefer taking a chance of paying a little 
more later to tying up more money than necessary in 
yard stocks. The current range on firsts and seconds is: 
4/4, $45 to $46; 5/4, 6/4, $46.50 to $48; 8/4, $49.25 to $50.75; 
12/4, $55 to $60. No. 1 shop is selling: 4/4, $27 to $29; 
5/4, 6/4, $34 to $36; 8/4, $36.25 to $37.25. 


New York.—A better demand is reported and more 
easily sustained but some grades are well stocked and 
freely offered at low prices. Stocks among consumers 
are low but they continue to buy cautiously. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The cypress trade has been on a steady 
basis for the past few weeks and though lots are usually 
small the yards report a healthy amount of ordering 
on the part of manufacturers and others. Prices continue 
about steady. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers are getting better 
prices excepting where they are disposed to unload items 
with which they are more generously supplied than they 
wish to be, and there is no tendency on the part of the 
buyer to curtail purchases. The building trade is provid- 
ing a healthy market. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The movement of cypress is well 
maintained, but indications are that it is due in a meas- 
ure to price concessions in some quarters, where it was 
felt that a reduction of stocks was necessary. On the 
whole, however, there is little fault to find with general 
conditions, and there is considerable optimism and an 
expectation that prices will be firmly held for some time. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—A little better tone is noted in the demand 
for red cedar shingles. Prices are still at bed rock but 
if the demand increases it .is thought that values will 
rise in a short time. White cedars remain about the 
same as last reported. Lath are in fair demand with 
prices steady. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Transit lines are kept well sold 
down, but they are not large and the volume of business 
done so far this spring has been only a fraction of the 
normal. A slight increase is noticeable, but prices are still 
down and show no strength. 


Seattle, Wash.—Eighieen-inch stock continues to be 
scarce. Perfections are quoted at about $2.40 to the trade. 
Stars and clears are stationary at the quotations of the 
last few weeks. 


Tacoma, Wash.—There is not much buying activity in 
red cedar shingles. Flenty are to be had at $1.35 for stars 
to the trade and $1.65 for clears. Premium brands are a 
little better. Cedar log values remain unlowered. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Demand is better for red cedar 
shingles in the country, but the cities still are buying 
sparingly so that on the whole the improvement has been 
small and prices have not been affected. They remain at 
$1.35, Coast basis, for stars and $1.65, Coast basis, for 
clears. Miil prices, according to reports received by local 
shingle merchants, tend stronger. Several of the big 
concerns talk prices two cents higher, but no such raise 
is noticeabie in this territory. The supply begins to show 
signs of depletion at the retail yard shown by the fact 
that rush orders are being now received. An improve- 
ment is looked for as soon as the present retail stocks 
get low, but the dealers are doing no speculative buying. 
The lath demand is fairly good and the supply of cypress 
lath is not improving so that prices in that item are 
very firm. Southern pine lath is unchanged. 


New Orleans, La.—Better call is reported for 4 inch 
best and 5 inch prime cypress shingles, these two items 
rather sharply contrasting with the quiet call for others 
of the shingle list. Cypress lath remain in excellent 
request ana shipments are usually limited to mixed cars. 


Boston, Mass.—Current offerings of shingles seem to 
be a little more generous than the market requires and 
the result is that prices are a shade less firm than they 
were the first of the month. Although the use of shingles 
in the vicinity of Boston has been considerably curtailed 
by recent building restrictions there still is quite a lot of 
business, especially from builders who want to shingle the 
sides of frame houses. White cedar extras range from 
$3.25 to $3.40; clears, from $2.80 to $2.90, and second 
clears, from $2.40 to $2.60. Red cedar extras bring from 
$3.25 to $3.55 according to the excellence of the make. 
There is a good, steady demand for spruce lath, but offer- 
ings are heavy and quotations remain at $4.10 to $4.15 
for 15g-inch, and $3.70 to $3.75 for 11%4-inch. Demand for 
furring is quiet this week. Good 2-inch is offered at 
$21.50. Clapboards are in moderate request, but it is the 
old story of scarcity of supply and firm prices. The best 
spruce extras bring up to $54, and the clears, up to $52. 
Good red cedar clapboards, redressed and rebutted, sell 
easily at $17.50 to $18. 


Buffalo. N. Y.—A fair trade has been done in red cedar 
shingles since the opening of the lake season, but the 
range of prices has been unsatisfactory and show little 
tendency to grow stronger . It would seem to dealers as 
though prices must advance from the present unprofitable 
level. ‘ 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The shingle situation is show- 
ing little change from the conditions noted a week ago. 
Some lath are being brought in by vessel but the supply 
is scarce. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Some large buyers of tight barrel stock who 
are now satisfied that the bottom has been reached in 
prices are offering to contract for a year’s supply for 
shipments beginning September 1. A few mills that are 
tired of waiting for orders are willing to make prices 
slightly higher than those ruling at present. If there 
were enough of these it might temper the rise in the fall 
and give a little strength to summer prices . At present 
there is no inducement to make staves or heading. No 
shipments can now be made to Europe. A few manu- 
facturers still hold liberal stocks carried over and as 
there is no demand for oak lumber some mills are sawing 
staves, which is likely to prevent any extreme prices in 
the fall. A little improvement is expected in the usual 
small June demand for tierces, although nothing perma- 
nent can be relied upon until the large oil refineries open 
up and begin business. Beer and whisky distillers are 
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the same as idle, with small or no demand for 


i i 'rrels oy 
stocks to make them. A small inquiry has bee; « 


: § : eceive 
for vats. The meeting of the slack stave oclaaae 
was held in Chicago last week and sympatheti :reetings 
extended over the low prices and poor demand r stock 
Prospects for a good apple crop are fine and il clean 
up all of the staves unused last season. A staves 
and heading and hoops for butter tubs are stil! dull ang 
hard to sell. 
Bouthorn elm flour Staves. ... 0266.66 ess 5's 8.25 oO 8.75 
No. 2, 28%2-inch elm staves, net M. ° 4.75 to 5.95 
No. 1, 17%- ~— kiln dried basswood head- 

ing, Oe Ee ee ere, ere 06 o 06% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- . 
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No. 4, 2S4o-IDCN SUM KtAVES:. 20.0. 6 ess ess T.25 0 7.50 


M. R., BO-inch BUM StAVES..ccccccccsecesesss 8.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M. - 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per i Mc 8.50 to 9,00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, per 5-foot, per M. 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M.........+.++-. 5.00 
Half barrel basswood heading, per Bet. ..c.ee -05 








Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 4.00) to 4.50 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch....... 45 to 7) 
Head lining, 18”.......cececcceccecesessvees ‘10 
Ten-round hoop barrels......esceeseesseeees 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels........ssseseeeees 48 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 45 
Four patent and tad wire hoop barrels...... 45 
Half barrels, 6-hoo 37 = to .88 
No. 1 white ash puteer tub stave 11.00 

Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M.. 47 
White oak, oil staves, per M........+.-s05. 30.00 to 31.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M.........+.+. . 29.00 to 80.00 
Tierce hoops. op bo b'6 016'9 Suis 0:0 #000 0:0. 916'0 09.5, SO COManE 
Hickory ax “straps. Saino ier Sigte eu acelae ee 1.00 

Lard TS cee a RR ene 1.10 to 145 


Pore DATTOIB....ccccccccccccccccsccccsocesce 90 to 95 
SRNR MAMRIION ES RUEER soe 6. wie 5 io Wowie <a tocg OB 98 58 80 to 8h 


SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—Most of the box factories in New Eng. 
land are running full time and doing a profitable busi- 
ness. Demand from the manufacturing enterprises which 
buy their box board direct and make up their packing 





boxes in their own plants also is satisfactory. Prices 
are not very firm, however, because of the generous 


supply. The export demand for shooks is brisk, particu- 
larly for the best stock, and profitable prices are paid. 
In the comestic market good round edge pine and spruce 
mixed box board, inch, brings $18.50 to $19. Hemlock is 
offered at $16. 


—on— eee 
LIVE TOPICS ABOUT THE COAL TRADE. 

The coal market for May and June is always at its 
minimum for the year, country yards have usually enough 
left to supply smal! household demands which come 
largely in one-fourth and one-half tone lots, so that until 
the demand for threshing coal comes about the last of 
June or July, the market remains quiet. 

Notwithstanding small demand the mines must run a 
few days each week to care for their steam contracts 
but this output for the last thirty days has not been over 
30 or 40 percent of their capacity, consequently there has 
been no accumulation of prepared sizes and the market 
has been fairly well sustained as little free coal drawing 
demurrage has been in evidence. The anthracite trade 
continues quiet and the only demand seems to be for nut 
sizes. The steam trade continues dull and only screen- 
ings show any activity. They bring good prices. 

John C. Kilgore, manager of Walter Bledsoe Coal Com- 
pany died suddenly at his home in Oak Park of brain 
hemorrhage last Monday. The funeral was held on Wed- 
nesday afternoon and the interment was at his old home 
in Milwaukee. Mr. Kilgore came to Chicago at the 
age of twenty-two. In his 25 years of connection with 
the Chicago coal trade he made a host of warm friends. 
He was a member of the Chicago Athletic and the Chi- 
cago Automobile clubs and was 47 years old at the time 
of his death. 


Current Quotations. 








F. 0. B. Freight 
Mines. Chicago. 
Franklin County: 
BENUEND misc isos its ovis hic aa bb ss ad $1.35 to 1 - $1.05 
Furnace ‘and Sinell ese... <.. 1.35 to 
 * . ee 
UE ne parr 
NIE, Grd octns few came 
Carterville: 
Domestic. Iamp...<..6s cae ce 85 ; 1.05 
Egg and No. 1 nut 
OTS CUS Sa eons 
Io 6ik ele 64 Ny ie aleve alsa 
Harrisburg: “ 
BINGO. ook ako degli 8 sais Rie seln . : 1.05 
yf Be ae BE ee 4, = to 1.40 
No. 2 nut. 
RIND IIIa as igo coed ee Wa 
Screenings 
Springfield: 
Lump and ege J 3 .82 
Steam «.< 
ee ee eee -85 to 
Sullivan County, Ind.: 
4- inch jump SE ree 1.30 to 1.40 87 
TLS RE sa ne 1.05 to 1.10 
Brazil "Block (lower vein). 2.20 to 2.25 
SOUKUSCREIENEEN Gis sacacaceid areca se 6 vs 80 to 85 
Pocahontas & New River: 
Lump and BRON oe cee asets lar tive 1.70 2.05 
PUNE NRG Ge Sisiew dba sow ovens 1.25 
West Va. “Splint pear 1.25 to 1.40 1.90 
BIBOHIDE aoe ee too tic coca nes 1.40 to 1.50 1.65 
East Kentucky: 
BNC eee one dts niasd eee oaks 1.40 to 1,90 
0 Re ree roe 1.40 to . 
VATED occ. cece ase Sad ons, 0 1.90 
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Gashouse coke f. 0. b. Chicago.. 3.90 to 
By-products f. 0. b. Chicago.... 4.25 to 
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FRANKLIN COUNTY 
“MITCHELL’S” 


Quality—Preparation—Service 
Mined in Franklin County. 


Bickett Coal & Coke Company 


507 McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO 
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